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The very notion of a Religious Establish- 
ment resting on the basis of law, implies 
a distinction, which, unless it be sanc- 
tioned by the opinion and voice of a de- 
cided majority of a nation, is not unattend- 
ed by danger. 

That institution which reckons ten 
enemies, constantly on the watch for 
its injury, to one friend, intent on pro- 
moting its prosperity, cannot but be ina 
precarious state. It is in vain to attempt 
to conceal the disparity of numbers, of 
power, of wealth, of assiduity, or of in- 
fluence. These are so obvious and pro- 
minent that no eye can fail of perceiving 
them. 

We are not, therefore, to be surpris- 
ed, if we find the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, existing under difficulties of va- 
rious descriptions. The regular income 
of the incumbent clergy, when demand- 
ed against the opinion of those who pay 
it, will have in their estimation the air of 
an exaction. They have no inducement 
arisingfrom personal considerations, or feel- 


ings, to the exercise of liberality: to add, is | 


out of the question ; as well might a quaker 
add to his annual sufferings: the temp- 
tation is to diminution, and this being a 
general disposition, the individual exte- 
nuates his guilt, by considering it as no 
more than what is practiced by all around 


him, 
Vou. III. (Lit. Pan, Dec. 1807.] 


But, besides the moderate yet constant 
stipend paid to the clergy yearly, there 
are incidental expences which the xeal of 
the people should be forewarned to expect, 
and be induced to provide against, parti- 
cularly the erection and repair of strucs 
tures dedicated to divine worship. But, 
whence should zeal originate? From those 
of opposite sentiments, from rivals? Nona 
acquainted with human nature, will be 
forward to depend onassistance from such: 
nor, indeed, can it be expected from them 
that ¢hey should improve those opportu- 
nities of benefiting their opponents, 
which Providence sometimes places with- 
in the reach of such as are heartily dis- 
posed to turn them to advantage. 

These remarks are but too strongly cons 
firmed by the state of the Church in Ire- 
land, as evidenced by these reports. The 
incomes of many districts, called parishes, 
are so insufficient for the support of a res 
sident clergyman, that several of them 
are united under one cure, and the duties 
of the pastoral office are performed, not 
so wellas might be wished, but, as well 
as circumstances admit. Some of these 
unions are of long standing: some have 
been formed by authority of the Bishop: 
others by authority of the Privy Council ; 
over these the Bishop has no power, 

We are also to include in our considee 
ration that several districts of Ireland are 
mountainous, that a very thin population is 
the whole which is scattered over them, 
and these of course present additional 
difficulties to a regular and prosperous es- 
tablishment of a description not favoured 
by the nation at large. 

We might add, that there are never 
wanting busy spirits who recollect, and en- 
force the recollection on others, that the 
Protestant is not the elder religion of the 
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country, but has obtained the ascendancy 
jn consequence of events, which assume 
different hues as they are coloured or dis- 
coloured by the spirit of party. The 
sticklers for ancient formulas have much fo 
sav on their behalf, and the manner of 
their saying it is not always judicious, and 
very seldom is kind. 
“* conscience” is not easily rebutted, 
where it is pleaded with sincerity ; and, 
therefore, we cannot wonder when an 
order of men is perpetually commenting 
on this, and enlarging on it, that it should 
be maintained with perseverance, not to 
call it obstinacy. Of these persons, many 
never avowed allegiance to the British 
Government, they were educated in fo- 
reign seminaries of learning, they have 
imbibed principles utterly hostile to pro- 
testantism, they have sworn allegiance to 
a superior authority resident in foreign 
parts, and this authority their oath binds 
them to favour, support and promote, with 
their utmost powers and at every hazard. 

These are suflicient causes, without 
seeking others, why the Protestant Church 
of Ireland, has been and must continue 
to be rather militant, than triemphant: 
and not so much augmented in splendour, 
as abased in means and predominance. 

Nevertheless, being supported by law, 
the Church maintains a stability, and in 
spite of numerous obstacles it appears with 
as much dignity at present, as perhaps it 
ever has done: or if it has sufered some 
defalcations, they are no more than might 
be expected from the slow but incessant 
operations of time, 

To enquire into these, and if possible, 
to remedy them, was a laudable effort of 
sovereignty and zeal. We have already 
stated the questions which were proposed 
cn this occasion, with the general nature 
of the answers received in return. We 
shall now pursue the subject into particu- 
Jars that may enable our readers to forma 
just idea of the present state of the Pro- 
testant Church of [reland. 


Several of the Churches in Ireland are | 


reported to be mean thatched buildings, 
We have no conception that worship ad- 
dressed to the deity may not be equaily 


acceptable from a thatched shed, as from | 


St. Stephen's painted Chapel: but there 
is such a thing as decency in the sight 
of men, and this is not consulted by such 
an inferiority of appearance. We shail 
offer as an instance that of Lowey, in the 
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Tn fact, the plea of | 
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| Bishopric of Kilmore ; ‘* A Church very 
old; the roof covered with straw. The 
| inside kept in tolerable good repair. The 
parish poor, and Jittle to be expect- 
ed therefrom, and none from the First 
| Fruits, as the Charch has not been in such 
| a dilapidated state as to prevent divine ser- 
vice being performed for 20 years back,” 
| Had the population which this Church ace 
, commodates been added, we might better 
| bave judged of its importance. Other 
Churches are reported to be “ roofless 
beyond the memory of man:” others are 
| parts of other buildings ;” others, 
/“ Church in ruins, parish too small to 
support one.” 

A contrast to the above js Fircall, 
which comprizes in fact, seven vicar- 
ages, and might, observes the Bishop, 
make excellent provision for at least 
four resident vicars: its length is 19 
| miles; breadth 34 to 6 miles. ‘The glebe 
| stands thus : 

Bally Boy . 
Killaghly . 
Drumeullin 


Lynally 


. 453 acres 
528 
. 405 
. 593 


2039 

The patron presents to this as to one 
vicarage; his consent is necessary to a 
disunion. The difficulty of extending 
the comforts of life to some of the labour- 
ers in publhe instruction, is not greater 
than that of effecting a reduction where 
circumstances have been too favourable. 
Several of the parishes (for such we must 
call them) of certain unions, are distant 
from cach other 6, 7, 8,9, or 10 miles. 
We can only say on this distribution, that 
it isimpossible the Protestant interest can 
flourish under it’ Necessity may, we 
| know, be pleaded as a reason for it: but 
that does not lessen the evil. 

Without pursuing these remarks any 
further, we shall introduce a general 
view of the Church in Ireland, in the form 
of tables, It will be understood, that the 
table relating to the province of Armagh, 
is copied from one drawn ‘up in the 
Report: this, therefore, be des 
| pended on as accurate. The tables shew- 
ing the state of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught, have been formed by 
ourselves trom the Report, with all the 
_ attention, and labour, which the subject 
| demands, and to the best ef our discerns 
"ment. 
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ARMAGH 


Diocese. 
Raj hoe 
Clozher 
Kilmore 
Meath ......... 


Dromore 
Down and......1 
Connor 
Ardagh. 
Armagh 


Diocese. 
Dublin and ... 
Glandelagh ... 
Kildare 
Ferns 
Leighlin......... 
Ossory 


Diocese. 
Waterford and} 
Lisinore 
Limerick 
Ard rt and . 
Aghadoe.. 

Kill aud. 


Diocese. 


Killala ........ 


Achonry 

\phin 
Clonfert and,. 
Kilmacduagh J 
‘Tuam 


TOTAL .. 


Glebe Houses. 


es without 


Charehes. 


Unions. 
ene fic 


Benefices. 
Churches. 


| 


CFC 


43 
43 
4h 
62 


19 
31 
23 


99 


1out 


enefices with 


nefices withont 


Glebe Houses. 
es with 


Glebes. 
mmbent actual- 


an 
| Be 
Benefic 
Glebes. 
ly resident. 
Incemmbents who live 


Go d= 
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NSTE! 


62 
32 
22 
36 
42 | 


con 


| 


279 


2 10] 
45 
47 


194 180 
MUNSTER. 


6 | 
35 
34 


~ 
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near, not in Parishes. 
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Incumbents who reside 
on other livings. 


with Permission. 


Incumbents absent 


Pe CCH RYE 
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Incumbents ab- 
sent without 
Permission, 
and Livings 
Vacant. 


1 Vacant. 
1 Vacant. 
1 Vacant. 


2 Vacant. 
1 Sinecure, 
Nout. 

1 Vacant. 


1 Vacant. 


| § Vacant. 


Grants havg bia made by the Trustees of First Fruits, from July 1786 to July 1306, 


to Churches 2 


10, 


Houses 209, Glebes 73. 


N.B. These Grants were made for the whole Kingdom at large. 


* Reside in or near Parish. 


+t Noneresident, 69 Duty elsewhere. 
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These tables afford the most complete 
view of the state of the Church in Ireland, 
that we have been able to collect from the 
Report, Theyare, nevertheless, to a certain 
degree, imperfect and incorrect. They are 
imperfect, inasmuch as in sundry instan- 
ces no Report of Churches, Glebe Houses, 
or Glebe Lands is annexed to the names 
of the benefices: yet, we are not certain 
that these benefices are absolutely desti- 
tute of such conveniences: and in other 
instances there are traces of Glebe Lands, 
and other ecclesiastical property, rot at 
present in possession of the incumbent, 
though understood to have belonged for- 
merly tothe cure. We have also includ- 
ed in the column of Glebe, portions of 
land however small, and, in fact, too 
small to be of value: which tends to ren- 
der the provision for the incumbent of 
more apparent extent, than the reality 
will justify. 

Thesa tables are also incorrect, in as 
much as in a few instances, where 
Churches and Glebe Houses, are reported 
building, ’’ we have included these in 
their respective columns, as if they 
were finished: we have also marked the 
newly appointed incumbents, as if they 
actually resided; as they are mostly di- 
rected to reside, and it is hoped they will 
comply with that duty. A few Cathedrals 
and some chapels of ease, where they 
supply the place of parish Churches, are 
included among the Churches also, which 
tends to encrease the apparent number of 
those edifices. There are also Impropria- 
tions in some places, which we have not 
distinguished; neither have we marked 
those cures, the income of which is too 
small to support an incumbent: for these 
particulars; aud for some others; such 
as which of the unions are episcopal, 
and which by order of council, the Ca- 
thedral establishments, and a few besides, 
the Report itself must beconsulted. ‘The 
number of Benefices formed into unions, 
also, occasions variations in a few in- 
stances: as some unions have several 
Churches. Nevertheless, these slight im- 
pertections detract but very little from the 
value of these tables, which offer the 
general result, as near to the truth as 
could be expected on a first essay of the 
kind; and where various manners of draw- 
ing upthe particulars have been adopted by 
the Bishops, who transmitted them. 


We shall now transcribe the sentiments 
of the reverend the Bishops, themselves, 
as to the present state of their respective 
dioceses, on such points as appear to be 
either peculiar or instructive. 

Query.—W hat is the best mode of apply- 
ing such Funds as are now applicable, or 
hereafter may become so, to the purpose of 
building or repairing of Churches or Glebe 
Houses, or the improvement of Glebes, or 
otherwise ? 

Answer.— The Regulations directed by the 
Board of First Fruits, under the provisions 
of the statutes in the several cases, fur ap- 
plying the funds applicable to the purposes of 
building Glebe Houses, and of acquiring and 
improving Glebes, have been found, in ge- 
neral, to be effectual to these purposes ; and 
the chief thing that appears to be requisite is, 
that these funds should be made adequate to 
the exigencies of the Church in Ireland. 
But where the Incumbents pay no regard to 
an injunction to build, something seems to be 
wanting to the powers vested in the Archbi- 
shops and Bishops, for applying a remedy. 
In all such cases, after two years possession, 
if the Benefice be of the yearly value of 
£150 per annum, or of three years posses- 
sion if of £100, the Bishop is empowered, 
with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, to 
sequester a fourth part of the profits of the 
Benefice, till a sum not exceeding a year and 
a half’s income be received, which the Arch 
bishop or Bishop shall cause to be laid out in 
building, improving, &e. 

Besides the length of time it must take, in- 
cluding the expences of the sequestration, to 
collect this fund, and its inadequacy, when col- 
lected, to build a Residence suitable to the 
Benefice, and to make necessary improves 
ments, instances have occurred in this Dio- 
cese, in which the Incumbents have express- 
ed a determination to force the Bishop to 
have recourse to this remedy, as exonerating 
themselves from all trouble and all the risque 
of building, and throwing all the labour and 
responsibility on him; a consideration they 
think well worth the temporary deduction 
from their income. If the powers were to 
be extended to the sequestering a greater pro- 
portion of the profits, and to two years in- 
come, this remedy would be more eflica- 
cious. 

Something also seems to be wanting to the 

wers on which the Board has formed its 

egulations for building and rebuilding 
Churches. By a statute new in force, the 
Trustees are restricted from granting any mo- 
ney for building or re-building Churches, 
except where no public service has been per- 
formed for twenty years and upwards. In 
this Diocese are Churches threatening ruin, 
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for the re-building or thoroughly repairir.¢ of | 
which no adequate fund can be expected to | 
be ratsed by a parochial cess, from the small | 
extent of the parishes, or by contributions, | 
from the poverty of the Parishioners. In all | 
such cases, might it not be expedient that the | 
Incumbent and Churchwardens, with the 
sanction of the Archbishop or Bishop, should 
state to the Trustees what proportion the pa- 
rish could ath rd to contribute, ata moderate 
cess, towards the re-building or effectually 
repairing the Church, and that the ‘Trustees 
should be empowered to give whatever sum 
might further be requisiie, within the extent 
of what they usually grant? 

Further :—There are instances in which it 
would be highly expedient to change the site 
of the Church from where the ruins of the | 
old Church are to be found, to a more conve- | 
nient situation, and in which the wishes of | 
the Protestant Parishioners coincide with 
those of the Incumbent and the Ordinary. 
But the consent of the Patron and of the 
Proprietors of land within the parish being a 
legal requisite, and they either being absent 
from the kingdom, or opposing the wishes of 
the majority of the resident parishioners, no 
Act of Council can be applied for to change 
the site. Might not the clause requiring the 
consent of the Proprietors of land be restrict- 
ed to resident Proprietors? And might it not 
be suflicient to serve notice on the Patron, 
that an applieation for changing the site of 
the Church is intended to be made to the 
J.ord Lieutenant and Council, and of the 
day on which itis to be taken into conside- 
ration, that he may have an opportunity of 
stating his objections, if any he have; the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council to judge of 
their validity. 

Another great evil is felt in this Diocese 
from a similar provision, as the Law now 
stands, relative to the uniting or disuniting of | 
parishes, The previous consent of the Pa- 
tron and Incumbent is an essential requisite | 
towards applying for an Act of Council in | 
either case. In this Diocese are upwards of | 
45 parishes in the hands of Impropriators and 
Lay Patrons, exclusive of the Livings that 
are in the gift of the King, either with very 
small Viearages endowed, or without any 
stipend whatever allowed for cure of souls. 
An arrangement of these parishes, so as to 
form them into perpetual Unions, for the 
purpose of procuring residence, supporting 
the churches, and the advancement of Reli- 
gion and morals, is absolutely essential. Bat 
the necessity of procuring the previous con- 
sent of the Impropriators and Patrons stands 
in the way of the Bishop, in limine, and if 
they refuse that consent he has no remedy. 
Might it not be sufficient, in all such cases, 
that on the application of the Archbishop or 


Bishop tothe Lord Lieutenant and Council, | 
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for an Act either to unite or disunite parishes, 
notice should be served, as in the former case, 
on the Lmpropriators, Patrons, and Incum- 
bents, of the application, and of the day on 
which it should be taken into consideration, 
that they might submit their objections, if 
any they should have, to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Council.—T. L. Meath. 

The bishop of Kildare has no residence in 
his diocese, ‘There is extant in the registrya 
map of lands, belonging to the bishoprick, 
in which seven fields, viz. No. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 
are marked ** Mensal Lands,” and contain 
67 acres and 1 rood; but, by a modern 
admeasurement, the same fields have been 
found to contain, of plantation measure, 72 
acres 3 roods. In the above-mentioned old 
map, a field, adjoining the cathedral pre- 


being entitled « The Palace,” and it is there 
stated to contain 3 acres and 2 roods ; but, by 
the modern adineasurement, it is no more 
than 3 acres. ‘These lands were formerly and 
still are intersected by roads, and there have 
heen no traces known of the palace in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the town. 
‘The bishop of the diocese has not the power, 
by virtue of any existing law, to charge upon 
his successors any sum adequate to the build- 
ing of a palace, by reason of the tenuity of 
the bishoprick. 

Cathedral church of St. Bridget Kildare, 
of which the members are the’ Rev. Dixie 
Blundell, D.D. Dean; William Maunsell, 
precentor, of which precentorsivip the corps 
is Carne, avicarage ; Arthur M‘Guire, chan- 
eelior; Jchn Bayly, ‘Treasurer ; the corps of 
the treasurership is the vicarage of Knavens- 
town ; John Williamson, first canon; Are 
thnr John Preston, second canon ; Francis 
M‘Guire, third canon; and Ralph Dillon, 
fourth canon. ‘To this church are appro- 
priated the parishes of Dunmourgill, Carne, 
Knavenstown, and Lea, alias Lay. The 
aforesaid Rev. William Maunsell is arch- 
deacon of the diocese. ‘here are here no 
residences of any kind, belonging to the 


church, for the occupation of the Dean and 


Chapter. "The bishop has not thought pro- 
per to call the Dean tothe exercise of his 
duty, on account of his great age and ins 
firmities. The other members of the cathe- 
dral are represented by a canon, who resides 
at present in the town, and performs duty for 
them all. The revenues of the church, 
though inconsiderable, are faithfutly em- 
ployed in keeping the choirin good repair; 
but the nave has been long in ruins. 

At Lea, two miles from Portarlington, 
there is a decayed old chureh, which can 
scarcely be prevented by ordiuary repairs from 
falling. It is inconveniently situated for the 
town, and equally so for the numerous Pro- 
testaut inhabitants of the country. By a 
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plurality of yoices, at a late vestry, it has 
therefore been determined to change its siie, 
and to rebuild it sull farther from the town, 
by which means Portarlington, containing 
about 1,300 inhabitants, will be in a worse 
state than it now is. In Portarlington there 
are two chapels and two schools, eudowed by 
the Earl of Galway, in 1702: one chapel 


and school for Protestant French refugees, | 


and the like for the Eng! 
tlers and native Irish, on his estate. A rent 
cha of £40 per ann. was seitled ou each 
chapisin; £20 per avn. on the English 
schoolmaster, and £12 per ann. on the 
French master; and the bishop of iiildare, 
the diocesan, and his successors, were a 
pointed trustees for ever, The chapels and 


cordingly conveyed to the bishop for the time 
being, aod shortly after, because there were 
many breach Protestants in the place, a pen- 
sion of £30 was granted to the breach chap- 
lain for the time being, which is enjoyed to 
this day. When the chapels were conveyed 
in trust to the bishop, they were newly built; 
repairs were little thoughi of; and the fund 
provided for that purpose, was only a fine of 
£20 to be paid on the deinise of each of three 
lives, on the perpetual renewal of which ithe 
lands charged with the above rent of £122 
are held forever. At present, there is one 
sum of £20 in hand, which bears interest ; 
but as ihe two chapcls are absolutely in ruins, 
and must be short!y altogether abandoned for 


wont of necessary repairs, the bishop constders 
hiunself (so far as the builcings are concerned) 
incapable of fulfilling the purposes of this 
trust. The rectory of this parish is appro- 
priate to the dean and chapterot Kildare. ‘Che 
vicarage is endowed with one-third of the 
tyihes: part of the town of Portarlington, 
situated in the King’s county and parish of 
Clonchorke, must also be considered on this 
oveasion. The ancient siic of Cionchorke 
church is too remote from the town, which 
contains a great number boarding-schools, 
kept by very respectable persons, for children 
of both sexes; and sevious tuconveniences 
must arise to such seminaries of educatica, if 


the children be debarred from the exercise of | 


public worship. Aildare. 
If the result of the present commission of 


review should be in favour of episcopal au- | 


thority, there yet will be wanting power sufli- 
cient to enforce residence to effect, so long as 
there may be /hrce appeals against the decree 
of the bisho; s’scourt, viz. tothe Metropolitan ; 
to a Court of Delegates ; to the Kingin coun- 
cil. ‘The protraction and expense of such 
proceedings must greaily discourage the bishop 
from embarking i the contest: to which 
may be added, the total neglect of a parish for 
years, an evil of serious and extensive conse- 
guence. I must furiuer observe, that, on a 


ish Protestant set- | 


decree of deprivation, the laws do net allow 
the benefice to be sequestered; and the im- 


}cumbent, if he be indifereat both to daty 


and character, which wilt generally be the 
case when the matter comes to this extres 
mity, is encouraged to litigate aud prviract 


| proceedings, however certala hie may be of 


defeat, as, in most cases, he will retain asere 
revenue, than the suit will annually cost 
him. 

By the ist of Geo. H.c. 15, the shortest 
time ta which a bishop can by law enisrce 
the building ot a Giebe louse, is ten 


the accomplishment of it will generaly take 


| twelve vears. | never have heard of a sine.e 


instanee of this. law iz enforced throug 


| all its stages; the reason is manifesc. 
schools with their endowments, were ac- | " 


I believe tne lawsia being, en 
are suflicient to prevent unions, ual 
episcopal, trom being tiuproperly ws 
for preserving our churches trom aia 
but 1 do not think chat they a 
cient to preserve our GielLe 
same. ‘The statute, whict 
10th W. LIL. cap. 6. theug 
haps meet the evil of the day, is 
ble to our present 
dates; if the successors BL. & C. dow 
pair, D. has no remedy agamst C. uabess 
cen prove in whose ‘ncumoency the dilap.aa- 
tions were incurred; and the building Le- 
comes a ruin, or is to be repaived by D. 
wholly ianocent of neglect. If this act were 
repealed, and we were left to Hie common 
law as practised in England, wiici includes 
the lapse of time, as well as neglect of in- 
cumbent as erlicles of dilaprdaizon is, 
it makes the revenues of the church, uf all 
dimes answerable for the support of its build- 
ings); I know not that we should want any 
other regulation. In this country, the prac- 
tice has frequently been to allow the apse ot 
time to operate against the successor only : 
even the ambiguity of the fact often entails 
expeuse on te successor, which properly 
ought to belong to the predecessor. 

Leighlin and Ferns, 

To give a fair view of the state of the 
Diocese of Killaloe, it is necessary to state, 
that a very large proportion of that Property 
which was intended as Provision for Clerical 
Duty, has passed into the hands of Lay 
Persons; which has so reduced,the incomes 
appropriated now to the Incumbents perform- 
ing the duty, that a consoldation of several 
Vicarages has been found indispensaubly ne- 
cessary to furnish the means of support —N 
14. 16. 17. 18. are Reciories in private pa- 
tronage; the Incurhbents have no duties to 
perform; they are performed by the Vicars 
endowed.—The Incumbents of the Unions 
13. 15. 20. 21. 22. are the Vicars endowed 
of most of them, and receive a very small 
income out of each. Cnarces Cashel. 
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The Unions of Parishes which form the , influence of improving views and habits, ma- 


Corps of Dignities and Prebends ia the Ca- 
thedrals of Cashel and Emly, as in other 


| 


nifestly now progressive. —CHARLES Cashel. 
As long as the particles which constitute 


Cathedrals in the Province of Munster, are | the Benefices of this Diocese yield such 
| scanty profits, aud so few comforts as they 
traced to the period of theirinstitution. Such | do at present to the respective Ipcumbents, 


of so ancient date, that they cannot now be 


Unions seem to have been always viewed 


differently from the Unions of Parishes un- , 
| would be expedient; except perhaps in the 


connected with Chapters; for, though there 
existed the Stat. 2. G. 1. ec. t4. had 
provided for the dissolution of Unions in ge- 


neral, it was yet found acce:sary to pass the | 
Act 21 G. 11. 8. to meet tre particular | 
Law of Unions which are tie Corps of Dig- | 
| charge the occasional Duties at Beagh. ‘These 


nities and Prebends, and to give a power ia 


such cases to disappropriaie Parishes lying | 


remote from the Parish, which was to remnam 
asa partofr the corps of the Dignity or Pre- 
bend. 


In that Act it was made the condition | 


of such disappropriation, that another Parish, | 


at least equal in valuc, and Iying contiguous 
or convenient, should be 
of the Parish disap propriated. 

This condition has rendered it impractica- 
ble, in most instances, ‘to dissolve these 
Unions, and to make new arrangements 
which would seem to promise advantage to 
the Public, and a greater ease in the perform- 
ance of Clerical Duty. Cashel. 


The change which has taken place in the 
circumstances of the Country, has, as it 
should seem, brought about a corresponding 
change in the conduct of the Bishops. ‘The 
nuniber of Benefices las greatly increased 
within a few years by the dissolution of such 
Unions, and is yearly increasing. It is réa- 
sonable to attribute ihis to a seuse of duty in 


added in the place | 
1 I think a portion of 
| Ardraham, 
ora perpetual Curacy establisued at Beagh 


i do notconecive that any Dissolution of 
or other Distribution of Parishes 


Jnions, 
single instance of Beagh, which is at too great 
a distance from Ardraham, to which it is 
united, for the Parishiouers to attend the 
Church there, or even for the Incumbent 
residing in the Parish of Ardraham to dis- 


two Parishes are moreover divided by the in- 
tervention of the Parisi of Kilierton, a par- 
ticle of the Union of Kilmacduagh ; and the 
arishioners of Beagh attend Uhvine Service 
at Gort, where the Church of Kilmacduagh 
stands, and are rated in parochtal cesses | 

the Churchwardens of Gort, asof that Parish. 
hunged for Beagh ; 


should be ex ; 


—The Union of Kilcolgan, comprehending 


eleven Parishes, is-supportable only by the 


the Bishops, who have abstained from making | 
Episcopal Unions, when the causes, which | 


the Law points out as the proper foundation 
for making such Unions, have ceased. I 
think there is reason toexpect, that Episcopal 
Unions will hereafter be much less frequently 
made than heretofore. 


should be nade necessary to give validity to an 
Episcopal Union. 


It is not to be denied, that there are cir- | 


cumstances in the Church Establishment, 
which, in theory, must be viewed as defeets ; 


If however, any vew | 
Regulations should be decaicd necessary, 1 | 
recommend that the conseut of a Superior | 


but itis not so certain that these are found, | } 
| [reland: namely, to enable the Bishop, by 


in practice, to be attended with the evil con- 
sequences which might be expected from 
them ; and there is much reason to question 


consideration that, multitudinous as it is, 
one hundred and twenty pounds annually is 
the extent of needy support which it supplies 
to the Incumbent.—Leiirim is a Parish suf- 
ficient as to local extent and population to 
tious towards the Church in respect ta Paro- 
chial Dunes, it cannot be separated from 
Lichmolassy, to which it has been long 
united, and leave a competent provision for 
the Iscumbent of Lichmolassy and Balina- 
kill, who ought to reside in or near the Town 
of Portumpa; and where tadeed the Earl of 
Clanricarde, the chief landlord, has express- 
ed to me a zealous desire to promote the build- 
ingofs Glebe House, and promised an accom- 
tnodation, as far as twelve acres, towards the 
accomplishment of it—Many new arrange- 
ments of Parishes, highly advantageous and 
conducive to the Establishment of the Pro- 
testant Church, might obviously be made in 
the Diocese of Clonfert, were the Govern- 
ment to extend to it the same policy under 
which it has been pleased at different periods 


to regulate, 1 believe, every other Diocese in 


| granting hin a Compensation, to restore the 


whether, in attempting to cure these defects, | 


much more serious inconventences 
not be letin. 1 am of opinioy therefore, that 
it is not now necessary, and that it would 
not be expedient io alter the Laws affecting 
the Established Church in Ireland. { enter- 
tain no doubt that its discipline and general 


would | 


| chial Incumbents, 


condition will be found to tmprove daily under | 


the operation of the exinan 


Quarta Pars (or certain portions of Tythe due 
out of ditferent Parishes), or rather grant 
them (all ‘fythes being originally the pro- 
perty of the Diocesan) to the officiating Paro- 
Of such a measure, the 
first. result would be to release the Diocesan 
from the necessity of employing a ‘Tythe- 
Proctor ; or, as it happens In some CaseSs 
the Incumbent wishes to become tenant to 


lad the } the Quarta Pars, from trafficking with one 
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of his Clergy for a property not unimportant | 
to either. Tn the hands of the Incumbent, | 
these portions would individually inerease | 
much in value : their djspartition would lay a 
reasonable foundation for the dissolution of | 
several of the present Unions : new Churches | 
and additional Incumbents might follow ; a 
competency would be established for general 
Residence, and a single Manse House would 
no longer remain the opprobrium of the Union 
of two not inconsiderable Sees. In the in- 
stances of three Benefices, viz. Clonfert, 
Donanaughta, and Kiltormer, I have ithe 
bestauthority to assert that these threeBenefices 
would afford equal, if not superior Incomes 
to six clergymen: and three additional 
Churches might be built in situations not 
remote from® any Church, if the respective 
native ‘Tythes of each Parish were relinquish- 
ed by the Diocesan, and conferred upon the 
Incumbent. In respect to the Parish of 
Clonfert, upon any dissolution of the Union, 
I conceive it might be advisable to constitute 
it part of the Corps of the Deanery of Clon- 
fert, which Diguitary is at present without 
cure of souls, in order to induce the Dean to 
reside at Clonfert; where, from the solitude 
of the situation, and uncivilization of the 
lower orders of people, such an association 
to the Residence of the Ordinary might prove 
very beneficial to the cause of Religion and 
Morality. It is obvious that, in many cases, 
by consolidating the Unions whicir are now 
Episcopal, a competent provision might be 
obtained for the structure of Glebe Houses ; 
but is it not a Question of some difficulty, 
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Since the foregoing article was compose 
ed, we have received the 
Report of a Deputation from the Hiker 

nian Sociely, respecting the Religious State 

of Ireland; To which is annexed a Plan 
of the Society, together with a List of its 

Officers. 8vo. pp. 64. Printed for the 

Benefit of the Society. Price 1s. Williams 

and Smith, &c. London, 1807 

Our readers have already been in- 
formed, that a Society for the purpose of 
spreading the Gospel in Ireland has been 
established in London, [Comp. Panorama, 
Vol. I. p. 825.] 

This Society sent over four deputies, 
who sailed from Holyhead July 24, and 
returned to England August 25, 1807, 
These gentlemen made their (hasty) Re- 
port in London on the day after theirreturn, 
and it is now matured and published. We 
connect it with the foregoing article, bes 
cause a part of it, which we shail extract, 
applies immediately to the same subject. 

The Proiestant Episcopalians, that is, 
the members of the established church, 
amount, it is computed, to half a million. 
The clergy belonging to this community are 
placed in a very responsible and arduous situa- 
tion. Much attention is requisite, amidst 
the seductive influences of the Popish priest- 
hood, in order to reclaim, preserve, encoue 


whether it would be prudent aud political to 
render such extensive Unions perpetual, and | 


reclude the commensurate provision for an | 


increased Population, and an improved state 
of the Protestant Religion, ata future period, 
in this Diccese ?—W ould it be correct to ex- 


pend upon the erection of a Glebe House, a | 


sun) adequate to the present profits of the 


wholeof the Union, and afterwards subject a | 


Successor, who might possess only a compo- 
vent part of the Union, to the payment of a 
full proportion of it?—This, 1 believe would 
be the consequence, as the Law now is, until 
four successive Incumbents should have paid 
off the original charge of the House ; or, in 
the case of borrowing the money from the 


Board of First Fruits, until the interest shoukd | 


have liquidated the principal of the Debt.—If 
the Bishop should resign the Tythes, how 
could he be remunerated? 
tion I will not presume to answer. It is 
well known, that, in the North o¢ freland, 
in the time of James I., the Bishops were 
compensated for resigning their ‘Tythes by 
Grants of Land: in other instances, by the 
Union of Sees: in others, by the consolida- 
tion of Benefices with Sees. 


Curtsr. Clonfert and Kilmacduagh. , 


‘This is a Ques- | 


raze, and increase, the flock. At the same 
time, to say nothing of their emoluments and 
literary advantages, the sanction they derive 
from the State confers on the Protestant clergy 
an authority which is capable of being con- 
_yerted to the best account. It were well] if th 
all entertained those views of the Gos 4 
cultivated those dispositions, and abounded in 
ihose labours, which the circumstances of 
so emphatically require, The chureh- 
es are, for the most part, opened but once 3 
ina country where the most pernicious 
_ errors prevail, this appears to be a mortifying 
deficiency. Yet, such 1s the far-spread apa- 
thy, even in populous towns, that, if there 
are two services, the second is deplorably thin, 
This surely could not be the case, were the 
minds of the people, during the first service, 
more generally affected by the impressive 
truths which some have the privilege to hear, 
The Deputation were in company with seve- 
ral clergymen who both dispense and adorn 
the doctrines of the Gospel. Should it please 
the Lord of the harvest to thrust forth many 
‘additional labourers, endowed like these, 
| land would have reason to rejoice ; for though 
| few converts, if any, from the Popish church, 
have Lec made by these clergymen, the pres 
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cious seed of truth, scattered from their hands 
among nominal Protestants, has produced 
some correspondent fruit. lt is most devout- 
Jy to be wished, that those who induct into 
the sacred office, and those who are inducted, 
may indeed be moved by the Holy Ghost ; 


then will the shepherds ‘* feed the flock of 


God, taking the oversight thereof, not by con- 
straint, but willingly, not for filthy 5 eae 
sake, but of a ready mind, neither as being 
lords over God's heritage, bui being ensam- 
ples to the flock.” If the established church 
of Ireland is to be supported with effect, the 
people must see their ministers ; their minis- 
ters must emulate the diligence of the Catho- 
Jic priests ; they must be more exemplary than 
they. They must faithfully preach the word 
both in public and {rom house to house :—in 
a word, they must be such, in their doctrine 
and manuer of life, as bigots, formalists, and 
hirelings, whether Popish or Protestant, assail, 
vet fear—disdain, yet cuyy—calumniate, yet 
inwardly applaud. 

Our readers will make theirown remarks 
on thisrepresentation. These gentlemen pass 
unqualified censure on the conduct of the 
Protestant Gharter schools : as Sir J. Carr 
did the same, we fear there is too much 
cause of reprehension. But they also re- 
commend, as one of the most promising 
measures that can be taken, the establish- 
ment of schools in different parts, espe- 
cially where the Catholic population is nu- 
merous ; observing, that 

Wherever there is a ministerial station, 
there should also be, in addition toa Sunday 
school, a school (at least for boys) through- 
out the week. 

Schoolmasters should, perliaps, he more 
Aumerous than ministers; vet in fixing them 
regard should be had to the probability that 
they will prepare the way for the latter, and 
thus, in due time, be enlivened by the pre- 
sence of suitable companions. ‘The Society 
will at once see the necessity of selecting for 
this office, as well as for the ministerial, pru- 
dent and pious men, apt to teach, formed to 
conciliate the hearts of their pupils, and to 
subdue the prejudices of their neighbours, 
and resolved to persevere in their endeavours 
as long as Providence shall seem to direct. It 
may not be requisite always, or even general- 
ly, toaflord, except on the Sabbath, gratui- 
tous instruction. Probably, the terms which 
aman, even of respectable accomplishments , 
would be entitled to demand, will sometimes 
be cheerfully offered. 

Could Government be prev led on to sanc- 
tien some well concerted plan for the educa- 
ting and establishing of schocl.nasiers, the ef- 
fe&t, it is believed, would soon demonstrate 


the policy of a liberal grant. For thus anume 
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ber of intelligent and excellent persons would 
be scattered through the country, every where 
inculeating and exemplifying diligence, 
briety, justice, attachment to the Constitu- 
tion, and obedience to God. At least, the 
proposal of a measure tending to impart the 
slightest relief, and especially of one promis- 
ing so much utility, in a scene of confusion 
and distress, will not be deemed intrusive. 
For, though the honour of executing such a 
measure, under the direet sanction of Govern- 
ment, should not be devolved on the Hibore 
nian Society, the Deputation cannot forbear 
urging what thev know to be in itself a mort 
patriotic measure; and they are confident, 
that if proper ageuts, that is, persons fear- 
ing God, hating covetousness, and thorough. 
ly imbued with evangelical benevolence, were 
appointed, the measure, as well as the motive, 
would approve itselfto every enlightened friend 
of Ireland, and of the British Empue at 
large. 

We are sorry to learn, that Ireland is 
not yet ripe for the benefits to be derived 
from the dispersion of the Scriptures in 
that country. ‘The Catholic clergy op- 
pose it vigorously, and policy seems to re- 
quire at present a less obtrusive conduct. 
‘© Roman Catholics themselves have writ- 
ten what their brethren should be amply 
supplied with, and what Protestants, there- 


fore, would do well to republish, and diffuse 


through every lrish county.” his hint 
is extremely valuable. We know, that 
the best informed Catholic authors have 
expressed themselves on the most impor- 
tant subjects of the Christian faith, in lan- 
guage not unworthy of Protestants : and 
judicious selections from the works of such 
would be more likely to propagate truth, 
than those of their vo/ent (however cor- 
rect) opposers. Under this management 
the Fathers and Saints of the Romish com- 
munion may be of use. That it is very 
desirable something should be done, ap- 
pears from the testimony of these depu- 


.ties, who report, that 


The Roman Catholics are by far the most 
numerous. Even jn Dublin, thev are proba- 
bly five to one; in every provinee, execpt 
Ulster, they abound in a much higher pro- 
portion; and there are many strong indieca- 
tions, that, out of the lerser towns, their 
prosperity, as far as numbers imply it, has 
for several years past len rapidly increasing. 
New chapels, capacious and advantageously 
situated, meet the eye in almost every diree- 
tion. It is said, that there are fro parishes 
in the North, where not a single Catholic 
resides; but, on the other hand, there are 
many parishes equally destitute of Protestants, 
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and many more which contain only five or 
six. Intermarriages are found, in conse- 
quence of the jormmenting importunity 
ployed by the Catholics, to terminate, oa the 
whole, abundantly in their favour. 
few renounce communion, while seve- 
ral, who were brougit up Protestants, are 
persuaded to embrace it. ‘Pheir aitacimeent 
tothe Romish church is invigorated by the 
-ACLIVE § pirit ofthe priests, w lrose wateh- 
fulness cnd assiduite it were well if the teach- 
of a purer faith would but imitate. 

se revered, o¢ rather, dreaded 


OT late, th 


Mr. Chalmers's Caledonia. 


! 
| 
| 


Very | 


| were adopted to enlighten the minds of 


men have kept peculiarly on ihe alert, as if | 


suspecting that their church was in danger 
Wheu they discover that any of their disci- 
ples nave been hearing a Protestant minisier, 
they rebuke, or enjoin penance, as the case 
appears more or less excusable ; and they have 
been known to drive off with manual violence 
those whom curiosity had thus far led into the 
precincts of heresy. 

The existence of two languages in the same 
country, where one of them is in a mapner 


confined to those who virtually discard the | : 
delights in disclosing the secrets which 


Scriptures, ts an evil of no small magnitude. 
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lar and orderly manner, with zeal, yet 
with discretion, we hesitate not to inter. 
We inter, too, that good policy, no less 
than real piety, unites in recommending 
the attempt, and that if ¢ means 


flectual 
the [rish as a nation, they would become 
better subjects, as well as better meu, bet- 
ter neighbours, aad better Christians, 
Caledonia: or an Account, Historical 
and ‘Copographic, of North Britain ; from 
the most Ancient to the present Times; 
with a Dictionary o1 Viaces, chorographical 
and philological, in four volumes. Vel. I. 
Royal qto. pp. 907. Price £3. 3s. imperial 
£4.14. 6. Cadell and Davies, Loudon 
1807. 
Tuerr is, no doubt of it, a pleasure 


inthe study of antiquities which is known 


In the case of Ireland, it demands the mast | 


serious consideration. 
though conumonly spoken, particularly in the 
province of Connaught, is read by a compara- 
tively small number, nor can it geuerally be 
taught, for want of elementary books to shew 
the power of the ictters singly, and when cosu- 
into svilables and words. In this 


Pojash jealousy and fraud were out of the 
que tion, cannot circulate, till such books be 
published, and brought into current use. 


The native language, | 


only tothe antiquarian adept ; one who 


time has with great assiduity concealed 
from the observation of the human race, 
in general, and has placed beyond the 
attainment of ordinary exertion. Human 
life, and occupation, allow but seldom, and 
io very few persons, effectual opportani- 


ties of prying into the hidden deposits of 


| task of doing them justice. 


It iscertain, that at present, the dispersion | auUquities, in fact, demands an assemblage 


of the Hol, Scripteres iu Trish can at most | 


be very lintited,—that those who understand 


them in that language, undersiand then: also | 


in English, and therefore, that the immediate 
eall for their dispersion does net strike the 


mind as being peculiarly urgent. 


time: and if opportunities a ‘casion- 
inguage, theretore, the Scriptures, though: | 


ally granted, the abilities of those thus 
favoured, are not always equal to the 
The study of 


of talents, which is not every day to be 
met with ; whoshould possess more leari- 
ing in things, as well as in words, than 


| an antiquary? to whom is the talent of dis- 


We take it for granted, that these gen- | 


tlemen never saw any foreign Roman Ca- 
tholic country ; and we are therefore noi 
surp: ised at the wonder they express at tiie 
open violation of the*sacied day of rest, 
at the performance of s¢adions, and pilgri- 
mages, whether in person, or by deputy, 
and at other practices of the Romish 
Church. What proportion can such su- 
perstitions bear in Irelanc, to those which 
even modern times wiiness on the conti- 
nent? 

The general tenor of this pamphlet is 


crimination of greater importance ? who 
has eqnal occasion for patience and reso- 
lution ; for a determination proof against 
fear, and a caution jealous even of hope? 
The hazard which attends the giving of 
his opinion, is not smal! toa man of peace, 


|for whom controversy has no charms : 


gloomy: we hope that these gentlemen | 


have seen things in the worst light; but 
that circumstances call aloud fcr exertion 
by those who have the power, in a regu- 


yet if his convictions are to be buried in 
silence, what avails his diligence of re- 
search, or his felicity in improving ob- 
scurities into discoveries. Fortune may 
favour him, but to what purpose, if he 
mey not communicate the result of ber 
favours, and modes'ly confess his obliga- 
tions to a gockless who though blind, can 
see well enough to discern among” the 
crowd those who distinguish themselves 
by their abilities, and who though fickle 
herseif, yet rarely smiles on any but such 
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as are endowed with steadiness and _per- 
severance. 


The study which demands the exercise | 
of talents so considerable and so varied, | 


should reward its voraries by enjoyments 
of no ordinary description, and derive de- 
light from what the majority would pass 
over without notice. The subject, it is 
confessed, is not always of importance, 
but the gratification of discovery 1s never 
inconsiderable ; it shall be truc, that a 
banker may value a current Coin more 
highly, bat what man of science would 
therefore exchange an Otho for a guinea ? 
The speculative mind has pleasures pecu- 
liarly it}own: and we must add paius too, 
for what can be sv paintul as disappoit- 
ment, or what so mortifying as to watch 
the gradual vanishing of an hypothesis, our 
own hypothesis! before the radiance of 
truth, and the critical examination of 
bei ter instruction. 

Only those who have formed, and che- 
rished, and almost matured, the conceptions 
of their own minds, can estimate the an- 
guisn which attends the reluctantly ad- 
mitted conviction that we have been de- 
luded oy a phantom. On subjects so ob- 
scure the judgment may be bewildered 
by too lively imagination, asa traveller in 
the night is led astray by an ‘ignis fatuus, 
and it is well for the wanderer, in both 
cases, if he is able to return without hav- 
ing suflered by a mischief, the eilects of 
which may be lasting to his person or re- 
pose. 

He therefore is a bold man who departs 
from the common path, and dares to pur- 
sue a track which others have not trodden. 


| ficial engagements permitted him leisure 
| to see, with his owp eyes: he has main- 
| tained a very general correspondence 
throughout the country of which he was 
| intent on illustrating the history : he has 
protited by the good offices of friends, and 
has studied attentively, the works, which 
foregoing antiquaries have communicated 
'to the world. We have said already, 
that he differs from them without hesiia- 
tion; and he states his evidences with 
clearness, we trust, also, with impartialie 
ty. 
~ We may safely lay it down as a princi- 
ple worthy of attention in the absence of 
written history, that in proportion to the 
length of time which a people bas occu- 
pied a country, and to the density of the 
population of that people, will be the num- 
ber of the names of places and objects, 
with which they were conversant. A passing 
traveller, a mere sojourner, imposes no 
‘lasting name on the place of his rest. 
Wherever the number of these appella- 
tions was greatest, the probability also is 
greatest, that some should be adopted by 
succeeding generations, even if not of the 
same peopie, and should thereby be trans 
mitted to posterity. We may conclude, 
also, that original appellations would be 
significative; ‘* the white rock,” would 
never be given as a name to a Llack rock, 
still less to an open strand : ‘ the fiercely- 
| falling cataract” is an object marked by 
the hand of Nature for distinction, and 
cannot be coniounded with the slowly- 
moving stream, or the stagnant lake. Oa 
| whatever Nature has fixed a decided cha- 
racter, that character strikes all men, 


He who takes a road different from that of | without distinction of nation, and each 


his fellow travellers, who explores his 
way with great pains and labour, aud 
whose vigilance suliers neither abatement 


in his own language would affix to it that 
| epithet which described its mist striking 
and obvious qualities. If, then, the name 


nor interruption, must, at least, be ap- _ by which such an object is known, among 
plauded for his courage, and it he arrive | the present race of inhabitants, who re- 


happily at his journey’s ead, he deserves | 
the honours which await the adventurous. | 


side around it, is im no degree descrip- 
tive, we are, unquestionably, at liberty 


Such a man is Mr. Chalmers : dissatisfied | to enquire, whether, in some other lan- 


with the opinions and deductions of these | 


guage, that very term is not st.ictly appro- 


who have studied the antignities of Scet- | priate to the character which Nature has 


Jand, he boldiy quits, and in some in- 
stances directly opposes, their authorities. 


| perpetuated. If it be, the coincidence 
| deserves remark : and if such coincidences 


Unappalled by difficulties, con sidering | be multiplied, if numerous and extreme. 
Jabour as nothing, assiduous, itrepalsible, | ly diversified objects have retained names 

indefatigable, he has spent maay years a perfectly inapplicable in a modern lane 


his life, (above twenty that we know of,) 
in the pursuit of truth among the wilds of 


guage, yet aptly descriptive in an ancient 


language ;—if they be of such kinds as 


Caledonia: he has sce whatever bis of- are not likely to have received secondary 
\ 
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names, or names which mark similitude ! 
to distant objects, and which may have , 
been imposed by recollection, then we , 
are led to infer, that at some period, more | 
or less remote, these objects received 
their names from that nation in the lan- 
guage of which they are significant. | 

Eot, the labours of mankind have their | 
character also: religious rites, civil cus- 
toms, forensic establishments, have been 
diversified almost to infinity among the 
nations of the earth; and if we find me- 
morials of such institutions remaining, | 
where now a change of religious persua- | 
sion or national manners has rendered | 
them useless, we infer that they derived | 
their origin from a people to whom they ‘ 
were of use, and to whose general conduct | 
and opinion they correspond. 

The union of these two modes of proof , 
affords a presumption rising to certainty, 
in bebalf of that nation in whose lan- 
guage the traditionary names of places 
are significative, and whose rites, we know, 
Yequired those very preparations which 
time still suffers to bear their evidence. 

Mr. C. fiuds the rudiments of the an- 

cient British or Welsh language, in mest 
of the Latinized names of places in Bri- 
tain, as well north as south, which have 
been preserved to us by Roman writers. 
Dun or Din imports a fortified place : 
whence, Dunum, JVondinum, Vindonum 
Milsidunum, Cameiodunum, Rigadunum, 
Maridunum, &c. He finds it also in the 
names of rivers, and mountains; and 
by the help of the very ingenious Mr 
Owen's Welsh Dictionary he confirms his 
idea of the prevalence of this language 
anciently, even in the North. He gives 
lists of words, for the purpose of com- 
paring Irish terms with North British : 
and comparing South British appellatives 
with North British. He enlarges on the 
cruidical remains, circles of stones, cairns, 
cromlechs, rocking stones &c. discovered 
in the North: with the barrows, and other 
tumuli of antiquity, His notice of the 
various strengths (forts) of the natives, 
before the times of the Romans, and of 
the skill manifested in chusing their sitna- 
tions, is equally instructive and ingenious, 
He has found them, where not many 
would have taken the trouble to seek for 
them. 

Mx. Chalmers employs these arguments 
to evince, that originally the same people 
inhabited the whole of Britain, that the 
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same rites, manners, and language, pre- 
vailed throughout the island, and there- 
fore that ‘be nation was but one. 

That Britain was originally peopled 
from the East, admits otf no doubt, and 
Mr. Chalmers might have derived an ad- 
vantage to his hypothesis, by comparing 
the stone circles, &e. of our island with 
those stil! extant in Persia, or with the 
descriptions of others which occur in Holy 
Writ. 

How long the original settlers enjoyed 
their settlement without intrusion, cannot 
be so much as guessed at: Britain might 
then, as it does now and always has done, 
excite the cupidity of some by its advan- 
tages, and attord shelter to others by its 
security. Mr C. proves with sufficient 
clearness, that at the time of the Roman 
invasion, where written history begins, 
tle island was occupied by distinct na- 
tions: and that the nature and face of 
the country determined the progress and 
extent of the Roman arms. 

Mr. C. divides his work into periods, 
The Roman period, from Agricola’s arrival 
in north Britain A.D. 80, to the abdication 
of the Roman authority, A.D. 446, forms 
the first book. 

This includes eisquisitions on the Abo- 
rigines of North Britain, on their tribes, 
situations, and antiquities: on the cam- 
paigns of Agricola; the transactions of 
Lollius Urbicus, the treaty of Caracalla 
with the CaJedonians, &c. Mr. C. has 
been at great pains to trace the progress 
of the Roman arms, beyond the Tay, 
and he finds remains of camps, forts, 
&e. in the whole of the country east of 


Grampians, corresponding indeed, 


with the districts which were, properly 
speaking, under regular subjection to royal 
authority. It is known to our readers, 
that Scotland was not penetrated by roads 
west of the Grampians, till ef late years, 
and that that district was peopled by a 
race of men different trom the lowland 
Scots. 

The second book, includes the Pictish 
period from A. D. 446 to 843, when 
that people was overthrown, but we rather 
think consolidated with the prevailing 
party; and we doubt whether Kenneth 
Mac Alpin, may not be said to have anni- 
hilated the Pictish Kingdom in much the 
same sense as George II. has annihilated 
the Kingdom of Ireland: which we know 
has not been by destroying the inhabitants 
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of that island. Figurative language mis- 
understood, has given rise to many mis- 
takes of a like kind; and this is not the 
ouly destruction mentioned by history, 
which ought to be understood of incorpo- 
ration. 

This book comprizes the history of the 
Saxons in Lothian, (Mr. C, settles many 
more Saxons, and South Britons, in the 
north, than we had supposed probable) 
that of the Islands, the Shetlands, Ork- 
neys,aad Hebrides, with the Introduction 
of Christianity. A truly interesting sub- 
ject ! 

The third book presents the union of 
the Picts and Scots, with their civil and 
ecclesiastical history, laws, manners, cus- 
toms, antiquities, learning and language. 
This book will be at once gratifying yet 
offensive to the antiquaries of the north ; 
for this, and for bringing so many of the 
illustrious families of Scotland from En- 
gland, as he does in his fourth book, Mr, 
C. must expect retorts. 

The Saxon colonization of North Britain, 
forms the principal subject of the fourth 
book: with a general view of the state 
of the times and manners. This interval 
Mr. C. has laboured with great diligence, 
he has examined records and documents, 
ot various descriptions: but chiefly those 
of religious foundations, chartularies, &c. 
His list of English settlers, with sketches 
of their families, afterwards emineut, 
occupies 120 pages, and greatly exceeds 
what we thought could possibly have been 
compiled on the subject. A sketch of the 
subsequent history concludes this volume. 
We are obliged to Mr. C. for this arrange- 
ment, as this volume, though in fact one 
of four, is thereby rendered independent 
of the others, and complete in itself;— 
though we hope to see it more truiy com- 
plete in cousociation with its brethren. 
We acknowledge, that the perusal of this 
introductory portion of the work, excites 
our wishes for the prolonged health, and 
powers of the author, and for the speedy 


appearance of the remainder. We ire | 


persuaded that the heaviest part ot the 
whole is over, and that what remains is 
capable of affording superior gratification 
to general readers. We shall not criticise 
Mr. C.’s style; it is usually clear, but 
not seldom rather cumbrous ; he uses some 
words in acceptations not common, though 
perhaps correct, and occasionally, we 
are induced to wieh for a different ar- 
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rangement of his language, which would 
have conveyed his ideas with more preci- 
‘sion. These, and some other veccadilloes, 
fare lost to the autiquary, in the general 
' merit of the volume, which is, Informa- 
tion, though the critic may discern them. 
Mr. C.’s labours can be appreciated only 
by those who have experienced the diffi- 
‘culties attendant on a search after truth, 
| especially on subjects of antient date ; and 
such will thankfully accept the services 
which he has rendered to their favourite 
and interesting study, as well as to general 
literature. 

We leave to others the task of examin- 
ing closely into some of Mr. C.’s specula- 
tions, which are not established beyond 
controversy; aud shall now proceed to 
submit a few extracts from the work, 
for the information of our readers. 

The account of the ancient canoes which 
Mr. C. gives in a note p. 100, is interest- 
ing to those who know their obligations 
to the wooden walls of old England. 


*€ In Locher-moss, near Dumfries, an ex 
tensive tract of swampy ground, through 
which runs the Locher, there have been dis- 
covered several canoes: one of these Pennant 
examined ; and found to be 8 feet 8 inches 
long, the cavity insile being 6 feet 7 inches 
in length; it was 2 feet broad: 11 inches 
deep; andatone end, ther were the remains 
of three pegs, for the paddles; and, it ap- 
peared to have been hollowed by the action of 
fire, in the aanner of the American Indians. 
In the same morass, another canoe was dug 
up, which was 7 feet long, aad dilated to a 
considerable breadth, at one end; an tron 
grapple, or anchor, was discovered with one 
of these canoes; and padd!zs, and oars, and 
other similar antiquities, have been found, 
in Locher-moss, which is 10 miles long, 
and more than 2 miles broad. Pennant’s 
‘Tour v. iii. p. 93-4, Stat. Acco. v. i. p. 60, 
vol. v. p. 3,...The greatest of all the canoes, 
which were thus discovered, in North Bri- 
tain, was that which was found in 1726, 
near the influx of the Garron into the Forth 5 
and was buried fifteen feet in the South bank 


of the Forth; it was 36 feet long, 4 feet 
broad, in the middle, 4 feet 4 inches deep, 
4+ inches thick in the sides; and it was all of 
oue piece of solid oak, sharp at the stem, 
| and broad at the stern: this canoe was finely 
| polished, being perfectly smooth within, and 
| Withoat; the wood was cf an extraordinary 
| hardness and had not one knot, in the whole 
block. Reliquia Galeane, p.241-2; Hutch. 
Cumber, v. i. p. 12. 

Was this some Man of War of the 
; Line? commanded perhaps by some an- 
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tient British Admiral, a Nelson, renown- | 
ed far and wide for skill and intrepidity ? 
Mr. C. seems to think, that Currachs, 
having bodies of wicker covered over 
with leather, were improvements in the 
art of ship-building: others may think 
them contemporary vessels, without con- 
sidering them as superior to canoes of the 


ioed. 


dimensions of that above descr: 
The following is a fair specimen of the 
sentiments and style of the work. 


“© The Scots, who are not mentioned in 
classic authors, before the days of Claudian, 
and of Porphvre, seem to have given their 
obscure name to the people, and acquired the 
chief swav in Ireland, before the conclusion 
of the third century. As there is no proot, 
whatever chroniclers may say, and theorists 
may dream, that the Scots came from abroad, 
the Scotice genies must have acquired, with- 
in their original island, a local hulitasion, 
anda name. As the ichabitants of Ireland 
are indiscriminately called, by classic writers, 
Hyberni, and Scott, after the fourth cen- 
tury, we may infer, that the //ylerat, and 
Scoti, were the same people, under different 
And, Camden intrmates, after 


designations. 


many conjectures, that the Scots were mere- 
lv the descendants of those Britons, who of 


hited Lreland, as Diodorus Siculus 
informed the world, when Ireland became, 
first noticed, as a2 British isle. [Hollands 
Camden p. 124.] As the Scots were indi- 
genous in Ireland, so was probably their 
name. And, from their own language, 
they acquired ihe appellation of Sceite, which 
sicnifies in Irish, dispersed and scattered ; 
and they thus appear to have obtained this 
characteristic name, from their passion for 
enterprize, during ges of px rturbation. ‘The 
Scots were originally noticed by the Roman 
overnment, as a maritime people who in- 
ested, by their frequent incursions, the 
western shores of Romunized Britain ; and 
the country of the Scois, was, therefore, 
diferent from Britain. Ancient Scotland 
was, undoubtedly, an island whatever theo- 
rists may have thought; aad therefore ancient 
Scotland was certainly not a distinct island, 
from Lreland, whatever chroniclers may have 
said.” Mr. C. adds inanote, Amuaianus 
Marcellinus, in speaking, vol, xxvii, of this 
people, iniimates their qualities, when he 
says, ‘* Scoti per diverst vagantes.” And 
see the Genuine History of the Britons, 
throughout; the erudite writer proves (1) 
that the Scots came neither from Scythia nor 
Snain : and (2) that they derived their ap- 
propriate name, from their acquired quality 


of roving.” p- 172. 


old inha 
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Among the most noticeable customs of 
the Pictish period that called Tanis:ry me- 
rits distinction. This was comaron to 


jthe Irish sovereignty, and to that of 


Argyle in Scotiand. 

During the life of the reigning king an 
sumplve wes chosen, under the name 
the army, dur- 
and succeeded iim, at- 


heir pre 
of Zaniste, who con 
ing the monareh’s life 
; According to this law, the 
possessor could not resign his righis, ov his 
name, which possessed, only, during his 
own life, without the « 

A man of fall yours was 
fore a boy, and anu 

whese grandfather survived the father. 


ter his demise. 


he 
nt of the tribe 
to be preferred be- 
before a nepnew, 
This 
law considered who among the kin was most 
worthy of the blood, and name of the 
tanist: and women were held incapable of 
this distinction: Allan the lord of Galloway, 
and constable of Scotland, died in 1234, 
leaving three legitimate daughters, and a 
bastard son. ‘The Gallowidians, animated 
by their ancient law, disregarded the title of 
the daughters, and preferred the right of 
the son, as incontrovertible: and they peti- 
tioned Alexander IL. praying that the son 
might be appointed their ford, with the ac- 
custoined rights. ‘The king preferring justice 
to ainbition rejected their petition, saith lord 
Hailes. But, his Lordship did not see this 
passage in the juridical lights, which have 
now been exhibited. to the reader's eye. ‘The 
Gailowidians broke out into insurrection, 
with the bastard at their head. Alexander 
suppressed this rising with great difficulty : 
and re-established the female line. Annals 
v. i. p. £51. Chron, Mailros, p. 201. M. Pa- 
ris, p. 204. Galloway being governed Ly its 
own proper laws,—it follows that the Gallo- 
way men were right, and Alexander I. was 
wrong ; the bastard son having a more legal 
title; savs Mz. Chalmers, pp. 307 and 444. 

The Irish woinen of whatever rank, seem 
not to have been entitled to the slightest pos- 
session of land, under the Brehon law. ‘They 
were assigned a certain number of their fa- 
ther’scattle, as their marriage portion, which 
in the Irish speech is called Spre, that lite. 
rally means cattle; Crodl: also signifies both 
cadtle and dowry, which in those times, and 
tu those countries, were synonymous.” p. 307. 

By the favour of an obliging friend to 
our work, our readers have seen in the 
COLLECTANEA OF BRITISH ANTIQUITIES, 


the fines payable for homicide, and the 


division of it among the kindred. [Comp. 
Panorama Vol. II. p. 383.) also that the 
whole kindred was bound to keep their 
relaiive from doing mischief. We find 
the same instiution in Scotland. 
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The Regiam Majestatem of the Scotish 
law hath a whole chapter; setting forth ‘* the 
Cro [mulct] of ilk man, how mikib it is.” 
The Cro of the king himself: ‘* Pro le Roi 
d'Ecosse est mille vaches, u traeis mill ovas ; 
e’ést a scavoir, tres ores chaque vache.” The 
Cro of the king of Scotsis, a thousand cows, 
or three hundred oras, that is tosay, three oras 
for every cow. And this was undoubtedly 
the law of the ancient Irish, : 
Irish. Even by a statute of William the 
Lion, ** Give ane slates anie man, he 
shall give twenty-pine kye, and one young 
kow; and make peace with the friends ef the 
defunct, coxjorme to the law of the coun- 
trie.” Skene’s Srat.of king Willian. ch. vi.” 

It was an ancient custom of the 
which was called the custom of Hincogish, 
and which is that every head of every sept, 
and every chief of every clan, should be an- 
swerable for every one of their sept or kin- 
dred, when he should be charged with any 
crime. This was also au ancient custom 
among the Scoto-lrish, And it is remarkable 
that both in Ireland, and in Scotland, this 
ancient enstom was adopted into the Statute 
book of both those countries from the usefral- 
ness of the custom to the end [proposed by 
establishing p. 

The following description of the man- 
ners of the Gaelic people, proves that they 
stood in need of great additional re- 
straints, both civil and religious : this ori- 
gin of mottves to certain coats of arms is 
natural enough. 

The natural state of the Gaelic tribes, both 
in Lreland and Scotland, was that of war. 
Among such a people, who were addicted to 
such manners, there existed a thousand cau- 
ses of quarrel, not only between individuals, 
but among clans. ‘Their irritability induced 
them to suspect injuries, and their bravery 
prompted them to resent wrongs, ‘The war- 
cry was no sooner raised, and the fiery cross 
carried through the district, than every war- 
rior of the clan repaired to the accustomed 
rendezvous, in order to maintain the charac- 
ter of the chief, and to vindicate the rights of 
the tribe. 

The war-ery may be traced up to the ear- 
liest ages, among the most ancient people. 


and Scoto- 
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nis; rally under the banner of St. Denis. 
The Celtic nations seem to have been peculi- 
arly attached to the war-cry, owing, perhaps, 
to the hostile state of society, wherein they 
usually lived. The Irish, in all their encoun- 
ters; commonly used a general exclamation ; 
crying out, as we know from Spenser, Ker- 
ragh! Kerragh! [actlike aman: fight stont- 
ly.) The usual war-ery of each particulae 
tribe was Alo, which seems to have been a 
common interjection: as Butler-Alo, Crom- 
Abo, which the Irish parliament attempted, 
in vain, to abolish, in opposition to the man- 
neis of the people. | hese two cries, in 
particular, and all other clannish watch-words, 
were abolished by the Lrish Stat. 10. Hen. 7, 


| chap. 38, which directed, that no lord, or 


It was a sort of wateh-word, by which the | 
individuals of «he same clan recognised each | 
other, either amidst the darkness of night, or | 


the confusion of battle. And, the cries of 
war were of very different kinds: The most 
common were the names proper; as, when 
Gideon gave fis cry to his party against the 
Midianites: Zo the Lord and to Gideon. 


Others were cries of imvocation, such as the 


ery of Montmorency : 


Christian. 


God assist the fo st | 
But, the most mteresting were | 


the cries of rendezvous, as St. De- | 


| the cognizance of the baronets. 


gentleman,-should use any other ca//, but only 
St. George, or the HKing.] The Duke of 
Leinster, notwithstanding this statute, ase 
sumed Crom-Alo, as his appropriate motto, 
without much deranging private quiet, or dis- 
turbing the public peace. [Crom is the name 
of a castle belonging io the family, so that, 
the purport of this war-cry is, “Hie away, 
to Crom-castle.” | Daring the turbulent times 
of Elizabeth, the war-ery of O'Neal was 
Lainh-dearg-Abo, that is bloody hand, which 
is O'Neal's badge, the arms of Ulster, and 
The war- 
ery or O'Brien was or the 
strong hand. The Scots Irish brought with 
them... ageneral ery... dllanich, which 
they uoually raised before the onset. Muong 
the people of North Britain, the war-cry 
was called Slughorn, andofien the Slazan; 
yet generally the name of the place where.the 
the clan were to mect, on the approach 
of danger, was the word of alarm. The 
chief of the Mackenzies had for his Sing- 
horn, Zudloch-ard, or the high hill. ‘Lie 
chief of the numerous clan of the Grants had 
for his war-cry Craig-elachie, or rock of 
alarm. "The chief of tne Macphersons had 
Craig-ulie, or the black rock, for his Slugs 
horn. "he chief of the Macdowalds had, for 
his Slughorn, Craig-au-Fhithitch, the rock 
of the raven. The chief of the Macfarlanes 
had, for his Slughorn, Loch-S/oy, a place, in 
the district of Arrochar, at the head of Loch- 
Lomond The war-ery of Braemar, in 
Aberdeenshire, is Caira-na-cuimhne, the 
cairn of remembrance. k:ven now, afierso 
many customs have been buried in eblivion, 
if this ery be raised, withia that district, in 
any fair, or assembly of people, all the mea 
collect [together] for the purpose of protecting 
the injured individnals. ‘The district of Glen- 
livet has, also, for its war-cry, Bockai!l, the 
name of a well-known hill, this vicinity. 
If this ery be raised, even at thisday, in any 
of the nexghbouring markeis, the men asem- 
ble ; and tumult ensu After the revolu- 


tions of a thousand ages !—yeurs.] 
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are the singular remains of ancient manners, 
when government was feeble, and the law 
was unheard. 

The Gaelic clans of the west and north, 
communicated these singular customs to the 
Saxon septs of the south andeast. . . . the 
war-ery of the potent family of the Scots of 
Buccleugh was Alemoor,from its commodious 
situation, in the midst of the clan. . . The 
Maxwells had for their cry “ J lid you hide 
Wardlaw which is the hilt above Caerlave- 
rock castle, where the clan rendezvoused. 
‘The Johnstons, when they were the wardens 
of the borders, assumed for their slagan, 
“< Bight thieves ail,” which was merely the 
command of the warden to alight from their 
horses, and submit to the law.” p. 401. Ke. 


We know that it was customary in Eng- 
land for the lord of the soil to transfer the 
inhabitants upon it, whenever he sold 
his property : we find the same practice 
obtained in Scotland, 

David in the second year of his reign, grant- 
ed to Sir Alexander Lindsay the thanage of 
Dounay, in Forfar shire, ‘ cum bondis, 
bondagiis, nativis, et eorum sequelis.” Ro- 
bert’the steward, and earl of Strathern, granted 
to sir Robert Erskine, and Christian de Keth, 
his wife, all his lands of Nisbit and Edinham, 
** cum fenandiis et serviciis libere tenentium 
cum bondis, bondugiis et nativis, ac eoruam 
sequelis.” . . . . Gilbert, the Bishop of 
Aberdeen, granted, in 1392 to William Lange, 
one of his canons, for life, his lands of Bre- 
ness, in Buchan, with thehuntings, fishings, 
and the nativi.” 

Mr. C. adduces the testimony of various 
other charters to the same effect. He 
relieves his countrymen, however, froin 
the improper construction put on the mer- 
chetis mulierum, which some have ren- 
dered market of women, and others have 
supposed to denote a right of the lord of 
the soil to familiarity with the persons of 
brides previously to their accompanying 
with their husbands. He proves that it 
was the same custom as was established 
in Wales, of a certain payment made to 
their superior, on that occasion. In Wales 
it was fixed according to the rank of the 
party ; and might be considered as an 
honourable way of taking leave, the wo- 
man now being about to form part of 
another family and association. We pre- 
su:re it was the same in Scotland. 

Mr.C. sets the history of Macbeth, in a 
light entirely new. He shews that the story 
of Boece is wholly his own; that Lady 


IT bid you subgitto the law of 
the Wardens ?"—gtee, 


Macbeth, the instigator of the crime in 
Skakespeare’s drama, *‘ with great strength 
of character, had the most afflictive in- 
juries constantly rankling at her heart ; 
a grandfather disthroned, and slain; a 
brother assassinated ; and her husband 
burnt, within his castle, with fifty of his 
friends ; herself a fugitive, with Lulach, 
her infant son. Such were the injuries, 
which prompted the lady Gruoch’s venge- 
ful thoughts; and which ‘¢ filled her, 
from the crown to the toe, topfull of direst 
cruelty.” Amidst her misfortunes, she 
noariied Macbeth, the maormor of Ross, 
who was then in the prime of life; and 
who was of still greater power than her 
first husband . . . Duncan was not slain 
at Macbeth’s castle . . . Macbeth was 
inaugurated as king of Scots, supported 
by the clans of Moray, and Ross, and ap 
plauded by the partizans of Kenneth IV, 
His administration was vigorous and bene- 
ficent. He even practised hospitality, 
which gives shelter to the fugitive. Dur- 
ing his reign, plenty is said to have 
abounded ; justice was administered ; the 
chieftains who would have raised disturb- 
ances, were either overawed by his power, 
or repressed by his valour.—Yet the 
odious crime, by which Macbeth acquir- 
ed his authority seems to have haunted 
his most prosperous moments. He dis- 
tributed largesses to the clergy, and even at 
Kome. The son of Duncan at length 
slew him, Dec. 5, 1056, after a reign of 17 
years. A son of his is said to have fallen 
with him. He was succeeded by Lulach: 
who fell before the fortune of Malcolm 
April 3, 1057, As to Banquoand Fileance, 
Mr. C. wholly dismisses them from ex- 
istence. ‘* History,” says he, ‘ knows 
nothing of Banquo, the thane of Locha- 
ber, nor of Fleance, his son. None of 
the ancient chronicles, nor Irish annals, 
nor even Fordun recognize the fictitious 
names of Banquo and Fleance, though 
the latter be made, by genealogists, the 
** root and father of many kings.” Nei- 
ther is athane of Lochabez: known in 
Scottish history. p. 409. et 

We scarcely know whether to acknow- 
ledge obligation or return thanks to Mr. 
C. tor removing the illusion which has so 
long passed for fact. Will the crime of 
ambition strike us, as before, if we believe 
that Macbeth’'s claim was equal, perhaps 
superior, to that of Duncan ?—that there 
never wasa Banquo to be murdered, and 
of course, that his ghost could not trouble 
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«* high seated Macbeth.” But the ques- 
tion is traly serious, as it concerns the 
fidelity of history. Whence could such 
fictions arise ? and what confidence may 
we place in the testimony of those who 
have so eeregiously misled us, even in the 
genealogy and origin of their royal family, 
tself? of that distinguished descent 
woch two-fold balls, and double 
sceptres carried.” 
may be accepted as an instance of 
statements in opposition to the 
ai opinion of Scottish historians. 
Lis the result of inquiry, and of 
conviction, we doubt not: but, it de- 
ands examination by those who hitherto 
have placed dependance on Boece, Lord 
Hailes, and other chroniclers, before it is 
fully admitted. We are mistaken if a recol- 
lection of the author of the “ thousand 
blunders in the introductory note to the 
play of Macbeth, in Stevens's edition of 
Shakespeare, 1793,” has not mingled it- 
self with this discussion. 

In p. 414, Mr. C. is at a loss to explain 
the ‘ strange law,” complained of by 
the Galloway people to Edward L. in par- 
liament, called suv dit de Sergaunt; we 
would hint to him, that it might be the 
custom of pre-emption, which the sove- 
reign of England retained long alter, 
Possibly, the king’s followers had eaten 
up the Galloway people's victuals; if so, 
they might well complain, As to the 
phrase itself, we should translate it 
on the affirmation of a purveyor,” 
that such an article was necessary for the 
king’s service. Compare the history of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s servants, and their be- 
haviour in this respect. 

The latter chapter of the fourth book, 
on the manners that prevailed during the 
Scoto-Saxun period, is among the most 
interesting divisions of the volume, and 
will be read with peculiar zest by the 
inquisitive. We cannot follow Mr. C. 
into every particular ; a mere specimen is 
all we can introduce. 

In every enquiry, we must constantly dis- 
tinguish between the Gaelic, and the English 
inhabitants of North Britain: the former 
were the most numerous, during the whole 
extent of the Scoto-Saxon period: the go- 
vernment was administered, during this pe- 
riod, by Scoto-Saxon princes, upon Anglo- 
Norman principles, with the help of Anglo- 
Saxon barons....Chivalry, with Ms notions, 
and pursuits, were no sooner introduced by 
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the Normans into England, than they were 
adopted by the Scoto-saxons of North Bri- 
iain. Before the reign of Malcolm IV., it 
had beeome a sort of” maxim, that a prince 
could scarcely be considered as a king, till he 
were made a knight.,..Before the accession cf 
Alexander IIT. it was deemed by statesmen, 
as well as by prelates, unfit, perhaps unlav - 
ful, to crown their sovereign till he had le n 
knighted...The Scottish sovereign, William 
the Lion, obeyed the summons of the English 
Henry II. as a feudary, and of Richard I. as 
ead. In 1194, Richard I. by a charter, 
under the great seal, made what may be 
called an establishment for William, and his 
successors, when they should attend the 
courtof England: they were to have 100 
shillings sterling a day, on their journies 
coming and going, 30 shillings a day while 
they remained ; they were to have daily 1¢ 
wastel cakes, and 12 simnel cakes ; a propor- 
tion of wine, pepper, spice, wax and candles : 
and the honourable order in which they were 
to be conducted, on their journies, “by the 
bishops and sheritis, is also settled. Rym. 
Fed. 1.87. 

The attendants of the Scottish Kings, on 
their journies to England, were very nume- 
rous: in 1251, when Aiexander FIL. mar- 
ricd the Princess Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry ILE. sixty barons and knights, besides 
other gentlemen, with harpers aud winstrels, 
attended the Scottish King to York. The 
same spirit of chivalry, which gave rise to s» 
great an attendance, also induced the barons 
bold to dress most splendid!y. At the sauie 
time the common people both Gaelic and 
Scoto-Saxon, were but wretchedly dressed, 
fed, and lodged. The climate of the Norilt 
was felt to be severe, by those foreigness, wha 
did not fortify themselves, with the hardy 
exercises of the natives. Pope Nicholas, who 
died, in 1280, grauted a bull to the monks of 
Lindores, ‘* de bonetis utendis ;” empower- 
ing then to wear silk caps, in processions, 
and public worship, as they frequently took 
cold, ‘* in terra frigida.” 

The power and influence of the clergy, 
the state of learning, the practice of wri- 
ting, and other arts, are subjects not for- 
gotten by Mr. C. He also treats on the 
commerce, shipping, and agriculture, of 
this period, with many particulars, The 
dwellings of the Scots were extremely 
mean. The towns consisted chiefly of 
wooden cottages. Even as late as the 
sixteenth century, the churches were ge- 
nerally covered with thatch. The cathe. 
drals aud abbeys, however, were structures 
of great Jabour and expense. 

Mr. C. by his supplementary view of 
later times contrasts not feebly, their state 
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and circumstances with those of remote 

ages. He informs us that the surplus 

linen made in Scotland, was 

At the union 1,500,000 yards. 

in 1738 4,606,011 | in 1772 13,089,006 

in 1748 7,158,098 | in 1782 15,348,744 

in 1754 8,914,369 | in 1792 21,065,380 

in 1764 12,823,048 | in 1801 25,271,155 
valued at £1,018,042 


99 


The Shipping of Scotland employed in the 
foreign trade was 
in 1703...tons 33,352 | in 1792...tons 84,02 
50,530 | in 1802 94,276 
The value of cargoes exported was 
£670,000 
Cotton Wool imported into Scotland was 
in 1803 8,620,996 
The Fishery contained, Vessels. 
The Ships belonging to Scotland were 
in 1700 
«210,295 
The revenue of the Post Office was 
The Excise was 
-£33,500 
in 1801 833,000 


The Population of Scotland was 
in 1801. £020,000 
of which were contained in 


Edinburgh............ 
Leith 
Glasgow 14,940 
Dundee 9,920 
Perth ...... 7,040 9,100 15,500 
Paisley. 2,530 4,820 25,030 
In 1800, the income tax of North Britain 
was spread over 20,537 persons of various 
faculties, whose incomes were assessed at 
£4,512,570, on which was paid £544,015. 
By this comparative statement Mr. C. 
contrives to dismiss his reader in good 
humour: for why should we resollect 


1801. 
68,820 
15,272 
70,820 
20,084 


1755. 
47,790 
0,405 
27,451 
12,477 
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the blood, and slaughter, the distresses 
and barbarities of mind and matners in 
the early parts of the work, if the close 
be prosperous, and the reader is satisfied 
of having his lot cast in happier times ? 
If the country has been in a course of 
improvement during the last fifty years, 
why should it not continue improving 
during fifty more? If the state of the 
people has undeniably been greatly ame- 
liorated since the power of clanship was 
broken, which Mr. C, strongly affirms, 
and in which he is supported by the most 
enlightened among the North Britons, 
why should not the same principles con- 
tinue their beneficent activity, and the 
bulk of the people become more and more 
prosperous, by taking more effectual ad- « 
vantage than before of those opportunities 
which their country presents; and which 
their own intelligence and assiduity can 
render available? 

This volume is adorned and illustrated 
with a handsome and complete map of 
Scotland; in which the track of the 
Romans is distinctly marked, with their 
forts, camps, &c. We think however that 
a few outline maps exhibiting the marches 
of Agricola and other Generals, might 
have been added to advantage, opposite 
the pages where those histories are related. 
There are also several plans of forts, &c. 
discovered in places where they were not 
before known: and which greatly illus- 
trate the author's descriptions of autient 
British ‘* strengths,” as understood by 
him. These, certainly, with many other 
articles in the volume, deserve the acknow- 
ledgements of every enlightened antiqua- 
ry. 

The Radical Cause of the present Distres- 
ses of the West India Planters pointed out : 
and the Inefficiency of the Measures, which 
have been hitherto proposed for relieving 
them, demonstrated, &c. By W. Spence, 

F.L.S.  8vo. pp. 103 Price 4s. Lon- 

don. Cadell and Davies, 1807. 


In our review of a former work by 
this gentleman [Comp. Panorama, Vol. 
II. p. 1169], we described him as a man 
of mind and reflection ; that he pushed 
his propositions without much reserve, we 
thought undeniable ; and we still think, 
that we cannot, consistently with our du- 
ty to the public, pronounce our unquali- 
fied assent to his postulata. 
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Commerce is not that simple thing, the 
properties of which may be discerned at 
a glance: it is not, like agrfculture, a 
direct operation of labour, nor, like lite- 
rary composition, an immediate effort of 
miud: it is a compound calculation, call- 
ed into existence by risque, energy, toil, 
good management, and capital. It is ca- 
pable of sustaining @reat losses in parts, 
yet of yielding a profit on the whole : by 
one article it sufters, severely, as might 
be thought, yet, after a while, this very arti- 
cle, ia a renovated shape, shall prove a 
source of complete remuneration. The 
object of commerce is increase ; but this 
it derives sometimes openly, sometimes 
coverily ; sometimes directly, sometimes 
indirectly : here it seems to fail ; there it 
does but half succeed: yet, elsewhere, 
shall make amends for} all. It is, then, 
no just occasion of wonder, if different 
views should be taken of various parts of 
this complicated combination, and diffe- 
rent opinions should be maintained on the 
movements which enter into its composi- 
tion, if not as to the result which arises 
from the whole. 

Weare friends to commerce, as it is a 
bond which binds mankind together ; as 
it is the only medium by which distant 
strangers can benefit one another, as it 
gives employment to millions whom we 
never saw, and encourages not the fero- 
cious passions of the mind, but the inge- 
nuity, the diligence, the social disposi- 
tions of the human race. Nevertheless, 
we deny not that excess of virtue, even, 
may become a vice. Commerce may be 
carried to such extent as to occupy the 
places of nobler principles : it may grasp 
at more than it ought to attempt, or can 
possibly accomplish, it may assume a pre- 
dominance for which it is not qualified, 
and it may produce more misery in its fall 
than ever it did good in its rise. 

It is proverbiaily said of fire and water, 
that ‘‘ they are very good servants, but 
very bad masters we say the same of 


whatever commands the moral principles, | 


or the superior affections, of the human 
mind, to crouch beneath its d@spotism ; 
and if it can be proved, that commerce, 
or any of its branches, demands a degra- 
dation of the manly character, and cannot 
be promoted without spreading, at the 
same time, pollution or guilt,—then we 
say, ‘© to that degree perish commerce !” 
or, ** perish those dishonourable branches 
R2 
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Mr. Spence maintains the opinion, that 
even profit, which is the object of com- 
merce, does not always result from it, in 
a national point of view. All is not gold 
that glitters. The West India Islands may 
have their attractions, or rather may have 
had, but are those attractions legitimate ? 
They are now in distress, and extend their , 
arms for assistance ;—but who brought 
them into their distresses >? And can any 
assistance that is rendered them be effec- 
tual? In plain commercial language, are 
they worth what they will cost us? Our 
author insists, that over-speculation has 
involved the planters in difhculties, 
that they have overstocked the market, 
and that a reduction of their adventures 
will be an augmentation of their wealth. 
He says, too, that it will never be better 
with them ; and those who describe him 
as a kind of Job's comforter will not be 
thought, by planters and their adherents, 
to be very wide of the mari. 

But we abhor the idea of desperation : 
we should rather adopt the motto of Jonas 
Hanway, ‘‘ Never despair ;” though we 
might not, perhaps, depict on our chariots 
those incidents in our lives, which might 
manifest the pertinency of that consolato- 
ry advice, We have elsewhere hinted 
our opinion that the planters bad sunk too 
great a portion of their capital in slaves ; 
and having bouglit this exireniely precari- 
ous property, they could not bat employ 
it in extended cultivation ; and extended 
cultivation has unquestionably contributed 
to glut the market, and to introduce a 
long train of evils. Nevertheless, thi 
malady will effect itsowncure. Not eve- 
ry estate on every is!and will maintaia iis 
present population of slayes: the deficien- 
cy will either tend to diminish cultivation, 
and, in consequence, production, on es 
tates in general; or, some esiates will 
purchase from otbers that strength which 
they need, and certain concerns will be 
abandoned. in either case, the export to 
Europe will decrease by natural causes, and 
gradually. We flatter ourselves, too, that 
we may yet live tosee the day, when the 
expenses attending the conveyance of 
West India eominodities to the mother 
country, shall be, things considered, 
favourable to Britain; and the causes 
which now operate to her injury shall be 
removed, Neither are we perfectly con- 
vinced, that the principle of abstinence 
prevails among mankind. The spirit of 


enjoyment perhaps, have spread, 
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because all are born with it ; but the abie | 
lity for it, has certainly extended itself, | 
to countries, to places, and among persons, | 
where not long since it was an utter stran-— 
ger. What forbids that it should still en- | 
erease ? 
Is there no country on the face of the 
earth, to which the desire of augmenting 
iis gratitications may be communicated, 
wud where the labour necessary to obtain 
them may be excited? Are all parts of | 
Europe, itself, fully supplied? Are our | 
own islands completely satiated? We | 
believe the contrary. And we intreat | 
that a gracious Providence would speak | 
peace to the troubled earth; and give free 
scope to the spirit of our countrymen to 
put this question fairly to the issue. | 
Whoever has watched the ups one, 


Has it reached its marzimum ? | 


downs of life, h.s observed, that there 
is a tide, vot only in the affairs of men, 
as the poet speaks, but among men them- 
selves, as to their pursuits, and, we are 
almost temptedtoadd, as to their propensi- 
ties. Such atrade is reputed to be pro- | 
fitable—Immediately a number of adven- 
turers rush into it, and it proves sufficient- 
ly unprofitable to many of them. This 
has been the case in West-India specula- | 
tions; some have answered uncommonly 
well: they have theretore absorbed a ca- 
pital which, at length, refuses to yield 
wn adequate return. Circumstances were 
foimerly very strongly in their favour : 
those who wished they might so continue, 
hoped they would; and their hopes rose 
to persuasion, and confidence, Mr, §. 
reasons to the contrary, and these are his 
arguments. 


Since the expert of sugar from Britain, 
for iwenty vears prior to the year 1793, never 
exceeded on the average 12,000 hogsheads, 
a quantity perfectly inconsklerable in the con- 
sumption of Europe, we may fairly state 
that at that time the produce of the foreign 
colonies was sutiicieut for the foreign demand ; 
jor it must be recollected, that the small 
quantity which we experted, was forced by 
us into the foreign market as a surplus above 
our own wants, rather than called for by it 
out of the siock necessary for our own con- 
sumption. Now to cetermine whether the 
loss of the sources trom which, prior to 1793, 
the foreign market wes supplied, bas been of 
hate repaired, we must make an estimate of 
these losses and of the subsequent gains which 
have replaced the revolution, 
Prince entirely Jost the sepply of 114,000 
hog heads which Si. Demiugo had formeily 
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annually furnished ; and by the events of the 
war, France, Spain and Holland, have been 
deprived of the colonies of Tobago, Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, Demerara, Surinam, and some 
smaller possessions: the produce of all which 


| I believe we shall not woderrate at 20,000* 


possibili- 
ty of a cavil, bet us call their sound produce. 
46,000 hogsheads, 160,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, then, is the utmost quantity which 
we can estimate the continental market to 
have lost by the revolution and the war.— 
How has this been replaced? 1. An advoeate 
for the West-India Planters informs us, 
that ‘* the island of Cuba, which till of late 
produced very little sugar, last year exported 

tween J0U,000 and 400,000 chests, the. 
greater part of them claved, and weighing 
from 4 to 5 ewt. each, being nearly equal to 
100,000 hogsheads of clayed or 150,000 
hegsheads of Muscovado sugar;” if, ‘then, 
we suppose the quantity of sugar which 
Cuba supphed prior to 1793 to have been 
10,000 hogsheads only, which is probably 
beyond the truth, we have an increase of 
140,000 hogsheads from this island alone. 
2. ‘The same writer tells us that the produce 
of sugat from the Brasils is greatly increased. 
3. Baottaparte boasted, about two years ago, 
that the p30 population of Martinique and 


| Guadaloupe had doubled since 1789; and 


we may therefore fairly assume, that the pro- 
duce also of tlicse two islands has doubled. 
4. The produce of the extensive island of 
Porto Rico is stated, by the West-India Plan- 
ters themselves, greatly to have augmented 
within these ten years; and if, as is most 
probable, this increase has been at all propor- 
tionate to that of Cuba, we cannot take the 
addition which it has made to the supply at 
less than several thousand hogsheads. Now 
without the assistance of any more accurate 
documents on this subject, and omitting to 
take into account the increased quantity of 
sugar grown in the Danish West-India islands 
or in the other French and Spanish possessions, 
we may, without fear of exaggeration, esti- 
mate the increased produce from the above 
three sources alone, within these eight or ten 
years, to be at least equal to the half of the 
augmeated produce of Cuba, or 70,000 hogs- 
heads; making, when added to the increased 
produce of Cuba, 210,000 hogsheads, or 
50,000 hegsheads more than the colonics 
which the continental powers have been de- 
prived ofeould possibly formerly have pro- 
duced. ‘They have now, therefore, more 
than repaired their losses, and are more amply 
supplied with sugar from their owua colonies, 
ithaa they were previous to 1793. 


* In 1708 Demerara exported only about 
2,000 hogsheads, 'Urinidad 2,000, and Tobago 
8,000. 
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It follows, that if the continental states 
have increased their own produce, they cau- 
not want ours: and thus the result of our 
industry is rendered useless. Mr. S, con- 
siders several of the propositions that 
have been started to take this hanging 
commodity out of the market, as, the | 
substitution of sugar for barley, in the 
distilleries, the diminution of the duty, 
the auginentation of the bounty, permis- 
gion to export sugar to America, and the 
continent of Europe, direct; but no- 
thing pleases him. He is determined that 
the islands shall pay for their presumption, 
and if they are depopulaied, he does not 
even care for that. 

A much wiser scheme, in our opinion 
was that (comp. Panorama, Vol. III. p. 
204) which invited the islands to try what 
other beneficial commodities they could 
produce. If they are to a certain degree | 
foiled at one thing, let them try another. 
Who can tell whether fashion may not | 
ordain the appearance of the bread-fruit 
from Jamaica on our breakfast tables, and 
that our hot rolls should be the produce 
of the islands, as well as our sugar, and 
coffee? Rice, millett, sago, and other 
vegetable nutriments, we do use, why , 
should our islands be so reluctant as they | 
are, in producing food of various species, | 
which they might either eat or sell ¢ 

But, to return to the consideration of | 
sugar, the staple article of the West-In- 
dia produce. Mr S. reasons that 

‘The expense of producing a hundred 
weight of sugar in the West-India islands, 
is stated to be equal to 20s. 10d. in Jamaica, 
and to 109s. 6d. in the other islands. As 
Jamaica produces above one-half of all the 
sugar returned by the British colonies, we 
may fairly call the average prime cot of a 
ewt. of sugar in the West-Indies 20s. 6d. 
If, therefore, the planter sells at this price, 
he sells without profit; if he sells for less, he 
sells for loss. ‘Tue price which he would be 
able to obtain from the foreign purchaser, 
would be regulated by the price at which the 
foreign planter can lee to sell, and must he 
always something lower than this: for it 
must be constantly borne in mind, that the 
forcign colonics nearly, if uot entirely, supply 
the demand of the continent, and consequents 
ly, to procure a sale there for an additional 
140,600 hogsheads, we must offer ata price 
Jower than their's. What now is the price 
at which the foreign colonics at present sell 
their sugar? ‘Yo determine this, we must 


consider that the bighest price which the 
mavket wii give us for any con- 
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siderable portion of our sugar is about 30s. 
per ewt. ‘They are supplied therefore at a 
rate a little higher in their own colonies. 
Let us call the cost of their own sugar 32s. 
Of this we may fairly reckon 10s. as the 
amount of freight, insurance, commission, 


| &e. 
&e. on its conveyance to Europe; 22s. per 


ewt., thercfore, is about the price at which, 
from the data we have to go by, we may esti- 
mate that the sugar of foreign colouies is sold 
in the colonial market. Now as this is only 
Is. Gd. per ewt. above the prime cost of our 
sugar, is it not incontrovertible, that if the 
West-India planters expect to sell in the co- 
lonies any considerable portion of their surplus 
sngar tocontinental buyers, they must be con- 
tet to sell itat prime cost, orat a loss ?—Even 
if we suppose that the price of sugar in the 
foreign colonies is more than 22s., that itis 
26s. per ewt. for instance, yet the introduc- 
tion of our surplus sugar into the continental 
market, a3 that market has no demand for 
such an additional quantity, weuld by no 
means enable us to obtain this price: the 
competition in the overstocked market would, 
on the contrary, probably lower the price 
5s. or 6s. per cwt. ‘The foreign planter 
would, in consequence, obtain less than tor- 
merly for his sugar, but the British West- 
India planier would not obtain more; and 
when we take into account the vastly greater 
fertility of the foreign colonics than of our’s, 
and the probability that a considerable por- 
tion of the price now obtained for their pro- 


| duce is profit, would the foreign planters, I 


wish to ask, or the British West-India 
planters, be best abie to bear the result of such 
a competion, or to drive their competitors 
out of the wiurket? 

Our author, in a subsequent part of his 
pamphle., asks who pays tor the commo- 
dities sent to the West-Indies, and used 
there, machincry, clothing, &c. He an- 
swers very properly, “ the British con 
sumers of West-India produce.” Bat he 
denies that these add to the wealth of 
the nation. Our opinion on the contrary 
is, that creations ot all kinds add to na- 
tional wealth, that when a useful article 
is brought into existence, it becomes a 
part of the general stock, and augments 
the general property. Whatever, there- 
fore, is made for the use of the islands, 
would not have given employment to him 
who made it, had not those islands been 
in cultivation ; and while they continue to 
be national property, what they contain 
continues to be national property, also: 
though not so satisfactory as to its situa- 
tion as what has remained at home. 


Mr. S. admits that a profit is derived 
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to the nation : 1. From sugar re-exported ; 
2. From minor articles, cottons, Xc. 3. By 


what is paid to our own people instead of 


paying foreigners: 4. As a nursery for 
seamen. We incline to add, as advan- 
tages, the profits on expenses of merchan- 
dize generally: for, however it may be 
said that goods are sold at prime cost to 
strangers, certainly the expenses upon 
them are reckoned into that cost; and 
equally certainly, those expenses have 
yielded a variety of profits to different 
persous. Whatever is paid in cash, yields 
a profit, somewhere; and all who are 
concerned in merchandize know, that the 
value of goods is greatly enhanced by small 
bnt frequent payments. Manufacturers 


also know, that the very keeping of 


their hands, to work in bad times, is a 


great advantage even without profit: but, 
in fact, it is not without profit to some- 
body: for the artist who erected the 
machinery used, and he who keeps it in re- 
pair, has Ais profit, whether the master has 
any or not; but this also is reckoned in to 
the prime cost. The merchant kuows that 
the advant: 12e of completing an assortment 
of goods, without renning about to seek 
for them, js not si rll 5 that the main- 
taining of old connections, is an advan- 
tage, (even if attended by no present 


: 
profit: and the statesman kuows, that 


the support of a branch of revenue, which 
relurns payments to the amount of 4, 5, 
or 0 milli ons, isan advantage, even 
losses of no inconsiderable ‘ke ‘scription are 


to be placed against it. All these, in | 


happier times, may prove sources of posi- 
tive wealth. ‘“SVhen peace reiurns, the 
West-Indies will no longer prove the 
grave of our men; the expenses attendant 
on navigation to and from the islands, 


will be diminished, the imports by the- 
islands will be cheaper, the course of 


trade will be more vatural, the shipping | ¢ 


interest will be greatly relieved, various | 
taxes will be taken off} avd it will then | 
tlangua Age >, and his to his 


appear whether British goods of all de- 
acriptions, will not be in greatly increased 


demand abroad, and whether we shal! pot | 
have done wisely in suppo: ting a branch | 
| by the Crown Prince to the welfare of 


of trade, which like every other, when 
once lost can never be regained, 
We cannot possibly be displeased with 


the position, that commerce is not so | 
| reach, volumes, ot dim ensions and 
| purchase, but of interesting contents, and 
treating on svbiects calcutaicd to excite 


indispensable to the existence, or welfare, 
of Britain, as commercial men suppose ; 
yet being ef opinion, that commerce draws 
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profits, frequently, or even constantly, in 
an indirect and covert manner, that it is 
a cause of creation, sometimes very re- 
motely, and that it possesses a prodigious 
elasticity and spring, we incline to think 
that what evils render it unprofitable wil! 
shortly cure themselves, and that those 
who have retrained from over-specula- 
tion wil] survive the calamities which 
must befall the imprudent, and continue 
to prove a source of wealth, not merely to 
their immediate connections, but to the 
nation. 

Mr. S. controverts most of the positions 
of Sir W. Young, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Lowe. bee npap e Panorama, Vol. IT. 
p. 457, 47 2; 1120, 1145.) He certainly 


has pointed out some errors ; aud proba- 
bly some of those gentiemen, though they 
may not retract their Seto ng may be 
induced to state them more cautiously. 


DL LM LLL LLLP LL LM 
Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Molsteinians, collected by Ove 
Malling, Councellor of Conferences, &c. to 
His Majesty the King of Denmark and 
Norway. 410. pp. 350. Price £4. Is. 
Baldwins, Londen, 1807. 
Tur translator of this work from 
the Danish, in which language it was 
originally compiled (who is a Dane hime 
self), published three or four years ago, 
A Tour in Zealand, principally in the 
northern parts of that island, to which he 
annexed a Historical Sketch of the Battle 
ot Copenhagen, That little volume was 
written with simplicity, but in en interest- 
ing manner, and the public received it, 
we understand, with favour. It was the 
most particular Danish account of Lord 
Nelson’s memorable transactions at Co- 
penlragen, which appeared among us, 
Emboldened by the reception he then 
experienced, the author ncw presents us 
with a quarto, which, to the 


country. 
We believe, that we are correct in 
stating that anoug other attentions paid 


his people, he has directed the power of 

the press to their advantage. He has 

patronized the plan of | placing within their 
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their feelings in behalf of their country, 
and to promote those sentiments of affec- 
tion and duty, towards the land of their 
nativity, in which the essence of patrio- 
tism consists. 

The original of the work before us, is a 
publication of this description, and in- 
tended to form the Danish youth to mag- 
nanimity, valour, generosity, and other 
virtues, by means of such models as the 
Danish history fufnishes. A competent 
acquaintance with the events of his coun- 
try, and the character of his countrymen, 
with the talent of judicious selection, 
were the principal requisites in the ori- 
ginal compiler. The translator had little 
more to study than fidelity. He has omit- 
ted the chapter on industry, and that on 
public services : judging that these were 
of a local nature, and though instructive 
to the youth for whom they were intend 
ed, yet, not equally interesting to general 
readers among foreigners. 

The instances of the respective virtues, 
are preceded by a short introduction, 
explaining the nature of the virtue com- 
memorated, 

The following is a specimen of one of 
them: the subject is Humanity. 


All mankind have aclaim on our affections; 
neither opposite religions, countries, customs, 
languages or circumstances are a reasonable 
exception. But the inequality of our means 
does not permit us to render assistance to all 
who mey need our help. When God com- 
manded us to love each other, he alsd enjoin- 
ed us, first to provide for ourselves, our rela- 
tives, our country, and our fellow-citizens. 
Were we, indiscriminately, bound to difuse 
our substance among mankind, our resources 
would soon be lost, not only to ourselves, but 
to others, for whom the Almighty originally 
intended them. Our humanity should, there- 
fore, be restricted as to its objects, but with- 
out diminishing the general esteem, love, 
and sympathy we owe to our fellow-creatures 
atlarge. A stranger, nay an enemy, is a man 


and a brother, and every enlightened friend | 


to mankind will hastén to relieve them when 
he can obey the impulse without injustice to 
hiinself 

The subject of the following is Mag- 
nanimity. 

Religion is, happily, adapted to instill into 
our mindsa clear idea of Magnanimity ; for it 
teaches us to place a proper value on all hu- 
man excellence. It likewise enjoins us to 


love our enemies, to abstafn from transient | 
pleasvres, to devote ourselves to the service of | 


our fellow-creatures, whenever duty may 
command, and to seck no other recompence 
than in the love of God and the hope of a 
blissful immortality. Few comprehend the 
holy incentives of religion; therefore, few 
are, in reality, magnanimous. 

A discerning mind, however, will soon be 
able to draw a distinction between those who 
act under»the influence of pride, and those 
who obey the impulse of magnanimity. The 
former merely regard themselves, and 
never scruple to oppress others in their 
search after popularity ; they seek public 
praise, honor, and admiration, and take great 
credit to themselves for whatever they may 
do. But the latter regard the welfare of 
others, and pay the homage due to worth, in 
whatever form it may be found, considering 
every good action as a debt they owed to God, 
their country, and their fellow-creatures, 

A tew extracts will enable our readers 
to judge for themselves on the contents of 
this volume: had it appeared in the 
humbler octavo size, we conceive, it 
would have lost nothing of its real impor- 
tance. ‘The unhappy state of Europe has 
rendered the Danes our enemies, for a 
moment, but every true Briton will hail 
with pleasure the return of public cor- 
diality, between the contending nations. 

Ansver (Christian IIL.) distinguished him- 
self among his brethren, by his superior ac- 
quirements, and the sincerity of his devotions, 
He preached to the inhabitants zealously, but 
rationally: he exhibited the importance of 
the revealed religion; ard, at times, sue- 
ceeded in his benevolent efforts. The votaries 
of Cl ristianity, however, were not long per- 
mitted to remain in tranquillity ; frenzy rous- 
ed up the Slavians, who conceived the horrid 
idea of exterminating the Christians. They 
assailed the cloister, apprehended Ansyer to- 
gether with all his breturen, and dragzed 
thetn out to be stoned to death. Ansver per- 
ceiving no hope of mercy from his furious 
age mildly intreated, that he might 

e the last sutlerer; with which request they 
complied, not knowing to what purpose it 
tended. Ansver employed these few mo- 
ments in encouraging his faithful partisans to 
resign themselves to the will of God; and, 
they being stoned to death, he kneeled down, 


and extending his arms towards heaven, died 


firm in his hope, and stedfast in his faith. 
Rolf Krage, with a party of his warriors, 
once entered a house in Sweden. The Swedes, 
who hated him, lighted a fire, aceordine to 
the custo of those days, in the middle of 
the room. But tney gradually added so much 
fuel to the fire, that the heat became into- 
lerable. When Rolf perceived there was no 
passage a retreat on the upper part of 
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the room where he and his friends sat; and ; 
that the Swedes, who occupied the lower 
part, might go out wherever they thought 
proper. He calmly inquired into their nio- 
tives for such conduct? ‘© We mean nothing 
** at all,” said the Swedes in a scotting tone: 
** Rolf and his men are known not to dread 
either fire or steel!” Trne!” said Rolf, 
«*« we will therefore shew you that we even 
“© dare to add fuel to the fire, and then to 
«* pass through it.” Rolf, and his followers, 
thea threw their shields into the fire, by 
which the flames were fora moment subdued ; 
when they leaped over it, and chastised the 
wanton maiiguity of ihe Swedes. Hardihood 
was at that time a quality so requisite ina 
hero, that Rolf could not have solicited them 
to spare his life, witliout disgrace. This hap- 
py thought saved both bis lite and honor. 

In the diocese of Aggershuus, in Norway, 
lived many years ago a gentleman, whose Life 
was remarkable, though it has not excited 
much public curiosity. He had been a stu- 
dent; and was, afterwards, appointed to a 
vicarage ; but feeling no inclination for the 
church, he resigned, and was made a justice 
of the peace for the province of Lower Rom- 
merige, which situation he filled during 
twenty years. As he resided always in tie 
country, agriculiure soon became the princi- 
pal object of bis attention ; he carried it on 
diligently himself, and encouraged others to 
follow his example.—It was his delight to 
husband uncnitivated lands, and improve 
those already cultivaied; he, therefore, grest- 
lv promoted fertility and opulence among fits 
neighbours and others. To increase this be- 
nefit, he bestowed great pains, particularly in 
his latter years, in the improvement of agri- 
culiure, and in encouraging and rewarding 
industry. He was a gentleman of indepen- 
cent circumstances, had no children, lived 
frugally, and daily inereased his store; he 
was, therefore, able to render services to otliers, 
ia a manner, which did him honor. Many 
benevolent traits of his life have either been 
forgotten, or not remarked; some, however, 
are recorded, which deserve notice here. 

In the year 1748, when the inhabitants of 
Lower Rommerige were distressed for seed- 
corn, he lent them 80 quarters of oats of his 
own growth, on condition, that it should be 
paid, as circumstances might make it con- 
venient ; part of it retaained unpaid at his 
death, in 1740, and he never aticmpted to 
enforce payment during his life-time. 

In the preceeding year, he purchased a large, 
but neglected, and badly etltivated farm in 
the parish of Hoeland, which he improved 
in such a manner, that the annual seed in- 
creased from 15 to 55 quarters, and the crop 
from 34 to from 2 to 3500 quarters. Having 
thus established this farm, he presented it 
to a poor farmer's boy, (not related to him- 


self,) whom he had brought up in reral oeco- 
nomy; and thinking him likely to become 
an able manager, he further gave him 2000 
dollars. 

He also purchased a fourth part of a farm, 
which he improved greatly, and presented it 
to an old and faithful servant, whom he had 
also brought up to the study of agriculture. 

Independent of these estates, he had three 
others in the parish of Fend, as well as other 
lands ; and, in order to be certain, that these 
lands, by being well cultivated, might yield 
benefits to those who had inclination, with- 
out means, to become purchasers, he made 
known, that he would dispose of them to 
young and industrious poor people, on such 
conditions, as would suit their circumstances : 
He proposed, that they should pay him a 
small sum annually, during his life; and, at 
his decease, the property to belong to them 
and their heirs, without any further pay- 
ment. Dut, before this noble intention was 
effected, he died; and many young people 
had to regret their having lost such an excel- 
lent opportunity of establishing their future 
welfare. 

The people in the neighbourhood zealously 
followed his worthy example, which induced 
Lembak to confer on them. silver medals in 
testimony of bis high sense of their exertions. 

He also distributed rewards for the exter- 
mination of ruinous animals, and birds of 
prey. 

Thus this generous patriot substantially 
proved, how uear the welfare of his country 
clung to his heart, by encouraging and assist- 
ing the farmers; but Leimbak's zeal was not 
confined to that particular class of men. 

Vherever he found industry, it was always 
sure of meeting his countenance. The female 
peasants, in the neighbourhood, never exhi- 
bited to him their work, but he immediately 
made purchases ; and commending their dili- 
genee, paid them a higher price than they 
demanded for their goods, although he might 
have bought them betier ard cheaper else- 
where. From the poor coitagers, who were 
capable of manufacturing wooden ware, he 
bought ploughs, harrows, and other imple- 
ments of husbandry, even when he did not 
want them. Beneficent as he thus proved 
himself to the industrious, he was inexorable 
to vagrants, whom he not only denied his as- 
sistance, but even made it a point to see 
them couveyed to places where they would be 
forced to labor. 

In domestic life, he proved himself a vir- 
tuous and considerate man, paid the highest 
regard to religion, and 2cied im his situation 
according to the dictates of conscience. He 
dressed and lived frugally ; it was pleasing to 
him to gain in an honest way; but it was 
stil more agreeable for him to lay out, what 
he had gaincd, to real adyaniage. When- 
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ever he received rents, or any other certain, 
or uncertain revenue, he said: * ‘This shall 
** be planted in the ground, and bear fruit.” 

When his public or private concerns aflord- 
ed him moments of leisure, bis chief amuse- 
ments consisted in reading and music. He 
sang songs of his own composition, aud ac- 
companied himself on the guitar; he read 
good books, particutarly the works of the im- 
mortal Holberg, on which he placed the 
highest value, as he had been personally ac- 
quainted with the autbor. 

In Lembak’s country, the fruit of his indi- 
vidual industry, which diffused its whole- 
some spirit among the inhabiiants, is every 
where conspicuous, and presents the noblest 
memorial of his existence. It was a clause 
in his will: That he should be borne to his 
grave by twelve of the most diligent farming 
peasants, to whom he bequeathed a present 
bor their trouble. His wish was accordingly 
indulged ; and each peasant expended the 
sum allotted to him, on a piece of plate, 
which their descendants preserve in memory 
of the beneficent and honest Niels Lembak. 

Denmark possesses an advantage over 
us, in the establishment of institutions, 
which have retained the advantages of the 
monastic system, or rather of the con- 
ventual, without its superstétions. While 
the subject of provision for our poor oc- 
cupies so many minds as it does, would 
it be amiss to direct some consideration in 
favour of those who though they cannot 
receive alms as paupers, yet might be 
greatly benefited by honourable conve- 
niences added to their present means of 
support ? 

The monastic life fortunately ceased with 
the abolition of the Catholic religion in Den- 
mark : cloisters however still exist; but of 
an aineliorated nature; they are dwellings 
and asyluins for widows and unmarried ladies 
of various ranks. It were perhaps to be 
wished that murriages were less difficult with 
us, as well as with other nations, owing to 
regulations of modern date, on which ac- 
count mormastic institutions become the un- 
avoidable refuge of young ladies. ‘These in- 
stitutions are, however, no less useful in 
various respects, and the beneficence of their 
founders claims our gratitude. 

In Jutland, there are two cloisters, Estvad- 
gaard and Stovringgaard ; the former was in- 
stituted by Mrs. Frederika Glud, widow of 
Mr. Bentzon, a Secretary in the Chancery, 
for the maintenance of six widows, and six 
unmarried ladies of rank; the latter was 
established for the support of 12 unmarried la- 
dies, by Baroness Fuiren, widow of privy- 
pitt’ Harbue, She also founded an ex- 
tensive institution at Copenhagen to accom- 
miodate 12 widows of middling rank. 


M. sudclert’s Inendaticns d' Biver et d’FEteé. 
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The learned Karen Brahe appropriated her 
house, library and all her property, to the 
relief of 8 unmarried ladies of rank, who res 
side at the monastery of Odense in the island 
of Funen. 

Zealand possesses the following cloisters : 
Roeskilde, which contains a prioress and five 
and twenty unmarried ladies of rank: Gissel- 
feld, intended by the Danneskiold family to 
maintain sixteen ladies of rank: Vemmel- 
tofte and Valloe; the former instituted by 
princess Sophia Hedevig, sister to Frederik 
the Fourth, is capable of accommodating the 
number of from seven to one and twenty ; 
and the latter founded by Queen Sophia Mag- 
dalena maintains ten or twelve ladies of rank. 

Preetz and Uetersen are the chief institu- 
tions of this description in Holstein ; in which 
there are however some others. Bat it will 
no doubt appear, from those enumerated, 
that the number of founders has been consi- 
derable. It is reserved for future times to 
form institutions for the promotion of mar- 
riage among the worthy orders of society. 
Except Baron Holberg, scarcely any one 
scems to have imagined, that benefits of this 
description are truly useful, which is the 
more striking, when we consider the munifi- 
cence of public benefactions. ‘To furnish in- 
dividuals with the means of leading a com- 
fortable life is a noble action; but to found 
the happiness of families is still more so. 

Biographical accounts of Tycho Brahé; 
of Roemer, of Olaus Wormius, and of 
other eminent Danes, are included in this 
compendium. Foreigners will complain 
ofa want of dates, to many of the events 
selected. A well executed portrait of the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, adorns the 
volume, 


Des Incndations d' Hiver et d’ Eté, ou Traité 
del’ Humidité par rapport aux Hommes et 
aux Animaux, &c. of Winter and Sum- 
mer Inundations, or Treatise on Humidi- 
ty, asatiecting Men and Animals, By M. 
Chavassieu d’Audebert, M. D. of Paris. 
London. Dulau & Co. 


We have considerably abridged the ti- 
tle of this work which, in the narrow 
compass of 127 pages, proposes to treat 
Ist On the effects of winter inundations 
on corn-fields and meadows, and of the 
means of repairing, or lessening the da- 
mages they may occasion. 2dly On the ef- 
fects of summer inundations on meadows, 
with the means of replacing the fodder 
thus spoiled, and of preserving cattle 
trom the danger te which they are liable 
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by feeding on it. 3dly On the conduct to be 
adopted, and the precautions to be taken, 
in order to guard men and avimals from 
the inconveniencies produced by the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. 4thly On the 
means of rendering salubrious, marshy 
grounds and houses which have been 
tiooded. All which subjects are, no doubt, 
highly interesting, and would form an 
useful and instructive volume, should the 
execution of the work answer to the im- 
portance of the matter. ‘This we shall dis- 
cover, 

That part of the work which relates to 
rural affairs does not properly belong to 
Dr. C. it is an extract from the official 
instructions of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior to French farmers, on the subject of 
innndations; in which they are gravely 
told, when their fields are flooded, to let 
oif the water; when the corn is destroy- 
ed, to sow it again; if the fodder is 
spoiled, to throw it away, and to feed 
their cattle on leaves of various trees, &c. 
with sundry other equally wise and new 
instructions, which remind us of two de- 
crees of the Emperor Claudius, of saga- 
cious memory; one, advising his good 
people to mind their ~hogsheads at the 
approach of a plentiful vintage; and the 
other, offering a sure reinedy against the 
bite of the viper, 

To the third division of his work, the 
Dr. has affixed general reflexions, which 
a surly critic might qualify as common 
place phrases ; with an account of ihe state 
of the atmosphere in Paris for the years 
1505 and 1806, also, references to the 
prevailing diseases during the same pe- 
riod.'Then follows his preservative means, 
which consist, first, in altering the dress, 
according to the daily and almost hourly 
variation of the atmosphere; for which 
purpose the Dr. tells us (pages 52 and 53) 
that he hada baromeier fixed outside his 
window, which he consulted often in the 
day ; and that he varied his cloathing re- 
gulariy, as the mercury fell, or rose. 
‘The other means of preservation against 
the danger of humidity, for the Dr. quotes 
but two, is, the wearing of silk. Peo- 
ple may startle at the proposition, but the 
Dr. maiutains, (page 54) that humidity 
prinelpally acts on the body by depriving 
it of its electricity, and, as silk is nota 
conductor of that fuid, it follows, that a 
man clad in that substance will keep his 

lectricity ip spite cf the wet! 


KM. a’ Audelert’s Inondations Hiver et d' Eté, 


| draining, 
| but among the hints for the preservation 
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The chapter on making marshy grounds 
and flooded houses, salebrious, does not 
contain more brilliant ideas, and -only 
proposes the means already known, of 
ventilating, fumigating, &c. 


of workmen employed in such places, one 
has certainly the merit of novelty ;— 
the Dr. recommends (page 110) that in 
going to their work, and coming from it, 
labourers should take the windward of the 
marsh (in which they spend the whole 
day) in order to avcid inhaling of the 
emanations, &c. 

From this account of the performance 
before us, our 1eaders will not form great 
expectations of the instruction to be 
derived from it; yet, there are few books 
from which useful, and pleasing articles, 
cannot be gleaned, with some industry, 
and we present the following, asa soli- 
tary instance in this sma!l volume. The 
author, after premising that in catarrhal 
affections, and in most other cases, conta 
gion is spread by communication with diss 
eased subjects, and not, as has been sup- 
posed, through the medium ot atmospheric 
air, says in a note, 

Vast inundations, great fogs, like those of 
the sunimer 1783, take place, at the same 
lime, at enormous distances ; considerable 
falls of the barometer are perceived, at the 
saine time, at St. Petersburgh, and at Ma- 
drid. 1f£temperature was to produce catarrhal 
fevers, it should consequently produce that 
effect at the same time, in ciflerent places. 
But this 1 behteve never happens. The 
cattarh begins in one point, and progressive. 
ly spreads from place to place. Moreover, it 
often reaches districts which did not experi- 
ence the untoward temperature which gave 
it birth. ‘Thus the cattarh bow rages in 
the south of France, where dry weather has 
been experienced, as well as in Holland, and 
in Paris, which have been visited by excess 
sive rains, andinundations. Thus the catarrh 
of 1732, spread from Scotland, all over 
Europe ; and even reached America ; that of 
the autumn 1775, during that year, and the 
following, went overall the known parts of 
the world. It is thus again that the cattarhal 
sore-throat, which began its tour of Europe 
in 1738, had completed that of the world in 
1740. Vor, at that time, the French acade- 
micians, who happened to be at Quito, expe- 
rienced the same disorder. M1. LaCondamine 


| judged rightly, that Uie European disease had 


reached them, But, we can with greater 
precision follow in its progress the ecatarrh of 
1751, which, likewise, passed 4rom one 
continent to the other......the catarrlab 
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epidemy alluded to, broke forth in Connecti- 
cut, in the United Statesof America, towards 
the middle of the month of October, 1731. 
The day after, it was felt in Massachussets, 
and two days after, at Annapolis ; from 
whence it spread through other countries of 
America. In the middle of November, the 
same disorder appeared in Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh, and in Saxony. In the middle 
of January it had reached Paris ; by the month 
of March it had arrived in Italy, and at 
Naples. Now, by calculating distances, we 
find that in the two first days of it’s journey, 
2. e. from Connecticut to el adhe and 
Annapolis, the disease travelled at the rate of 
about six and thirty leagues, in twenty-four 
hours; and there is nothing extraordinary in 
that, if we suppose it was brought by sea... 
In its passage from America to Europe it travel- 
Jed at the rate of about forty-three leagues in 
twenty-four hours. As to its travelling by 
Jand, its progress from St. Petersburgh to 
Paris, may be calculated at eight leagues and 
oue-third, in the four and twenty hours ; 
and lasily, that from Paris to Naples, at seven 
leagues, or thereabouts. We see by this that 
the two first flitdings, which we may well 
suppose to have been executed 7 sea, tally 
pretty well with each other ; and that those 
made by land, coincide likewise ; taking the 
average of both modes of passage, we find, 
that the catarrh travelled by sea at the rate of 
thirty-nine leagues and a half in twenty-four 
hours, and by land at that of seven and a half, 
in the same space of time; both which 
averages correspond pretty well, the one with 
the rate of sailing of a vessel in moderate 
weather, and the other, with that of aman 
travelling on foot. It is evident then that 
contagion is not carried through the medium 
of atmospheric air, but that we carry it along 
with us and spread it by communication. 
The same may be said of far-spreading 
diseases which aflect animals; and if we 
caiculate the rate of their progress we shall 
fiud it to correspond with the proportionate 
rapidity of the animal attacked, and with 
the rate at which they are usually made to 
travel. Let us take horned cattle as an in- 
stance. ‘Tlie boil on the tongue, otherwise 
called glossantirax, is a violent disorder, 
which carries off the animal in a few hours, 
if a prompt remedy is not applied. The 
glossanthrax attacked the horned-cattle in 
Languedoc, and in Dauphine, in 1682; 
from whence it spread through other parts of 
Vrance, through Switzerland and through 
Germany, and it was observed, in the last 
mentioned country, that the disorder travelled 
at the rate of a leagne in twenty-four hours ; 
without sparing a single parish in its course. 
This spreading of Epizootie is less rapid than 
that of diseases affecting mankind, as we 


have caleulated it; bat it is proportionate | 
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The travelling of diseases is in itself a 
subject so curious, and at the same time, 
capable of being directed to usetul purpo- 
ses, so Chat we cannot help wishing it were 
better understood. There are in the 
Transactions and Memoirs of the Learned 
Societies, as well on the Continent, as 
at home, sundry interesting histories 
connected with this enquiry : would it 
not be a service to science if they were 
brought into one point of view, and made 
the subject of candid and judicious reflec- 
tion ? 


Vie du Comte de Munnich. Life of Count 
de Munnich, General-Field-Marshall in 
the Service of Russia ; a free Translation 
from the German of Gerard Anthoine de 
Halem. Paris 1807. 8vo. pp. 204. Price 

Dulau and Co. London. 


The information usually conveyed by 
biography, is more congenial to the gene- 
ral feelings of mankind, than the recital 
of those great events which change the 
face of empires, and in which so few 
individuals can take a leading and active 
part. On perusing the memoirs of emi- 
nentcharacters, which have atchieved their 
own greatness, we delight in beholding 
ahero in his youth, in discovering the la- 
tent seeds of those brilliant qualities, 
pledges ofhis future elevation : we interest 
ourselves in his fortunes, and exult or 
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‘lament as they are variously affected by 


the vicissitudes of a chequered life. Those 
failings inseparable from human weakness, 
which a faithful biographer never fails to 
record, endear still more the party to us, 
by bringing him on a level with ourselves, 
and at the close of the performance, the 
reader, not unfrequently, exclaims with 
a sentiment of self-exultation, Such 
might have been my fate, had circum- 
stances favoured me.” 

The life of connt de Munnich is besides 
peculiarly interesting, as intimately con- 
nected wiih the history of Russia for half 
a century. He was a_ principal actor 
in most of the revolutions which took 
place in that empire, during his long life: 
tohim the Russians are indebted for that 
noble inland navigation which connects 
the Caspian sea with the Baltic ; the Ori- 
ental plan, as it is called in Russia, and 
to which that country owes its fairest 
provinces, also originated with him ; the 


to the slow gait of the animals attacked by it. | paramount influence of Russia over Poland 
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was prepared by his success against Stanis- 
Jans, andhis byenchallies; and lastly, it was 
Munich who washed away the stain the Ru- 
sian arms had suitered at the Pruth, in the 
ignomipious capitulation with the Turks, 
and who by his new tactics and by his 
brilliant victories, gave the Russian eagle 
that superiority over the crescent which 
it has maintaincd ever since. In short, 
he fully deserved the opinion entertained 
of him by Catherine IL. which she ma- 
nifested by these emphatic expressions, 
«© If Munnich is not one ef the children 
** of Russia, he is one of her fathers.” 

For the particularities of count de Mun- 
nich’s birth, life and parentage, we refer 
tothe volume itself, but from the nume- 
vous and interesting details it contains, we 
shall extract the two following trausac- 
tions. By the first, Muanich gained the 
tavour of Peter the Great, which he pre- 
served to tne death of that monarch ; by 
the second, he reached the height of pow- 
er, from which he was soon after preci- 
pitated, and sent into Siberia. 

Peter, at the recommendation of Men- 
zikow, had intrusted the direction of the 
works of the Ladoga canal, to major-ge- 
ngral Gregory Pisarew, who had studied 
mathematics at Berlin, at the Emperor's 
expense. Finding however, that the 
works proceeded but slowly, he determi- 
nedto call in an abler engineer. Mun. 
nich was hereupon consulted ; and after 
taking time to consider the subject, he 
declared, that, in his opinion, the plan 
was radically bad, and he pointed out at the 
same time the only ene which seemed 
practicable. Great was the uproar raised 
against Munnich on the occasion, by all 
the courtiers, with Menzikow at their 
head ; the favourite even said in his usual 
peremptory tone, “ Munnich may be a good 
*« officer, but 1 do not think him fit to 
intrasted with the direcuon of the 
Ladoga canal.” Munnich, however, 
persisted in his opiuion ; and Peter, inable 
to determine between them, referred the 
matter to the senate. But the senators, 
overawed by the haughty Menzikow, re- 
mained silent ; and at lest declared, that 
they were not able to decide on the ques- 
tion. “ Then I must see things my- 
sf,” exclaimed the Emperor ‘That is 
« what we all wish,’ was the unapimous 
answer, 

Ju the autumn of 1722, Peter carried his 


resolution into effect, although he already 
began to feel that his strength was declining. 
He went to the place where the Newa issues 
from lake Ladoga, and there getting on horse- 
back, he wadea with much ditliculty, through 
the circumjacent marshes. The situation of 
Munnich was critical. Attacked by Pisarew 
as a calummniator, exposed to the envy of 
Menzikow, and of several others, he well 
kuew, that his fortune, or his disgrace, were 
at a stake, on the result of this journey. 
Trusting, however, to the goodness of his 
cause, aud to the sagacity of the emperor, 
he followed him, full of confidence ; and 
walking close by his side, convinced him, by 
the testimony of his ewn eyes, how impossi- 
ble it was to establish in marshes a canal 
seven, or nine, feet, above the usual level 
of the water in the lake. At last Peterexclaim- 
ed, “ yes ; |see it; Munnich, you are 
‘© a worthy man.” ‘These words he spoke in 
Dutch..... 

The day was almost spent, when the Em- 
peror arrived quite fatigued, at the village of 
Tshorna, where he passed the night, whieh 
was rather cold, under a wretched tent. The 
main object of this visit was unacconiplished ; 
aud Pisarew who knew it well, had his own 
reasons to wish that the Emperor should 
notearry his observations farther, lest he should 
be convinced with his own eyes of the im- 
perfection of the works he had undertaxen 
on the side of the Dubna. The Emperor's 
Physician, Blumentrost, faithfully seconded 
his views, Assuming an anxious and impor- 
tant look, he went to Munnich, and told 
him : ** It would be dangerous to take the 
«* Emperor farther on. He cannot go, but 
‘on horseback ; and he is weak. And if, 
** after all, he should not find things as you 
** have represented them, you might repent 
*‘ of it. Sir! take care of what you are a- 
*© bout |” 

But Munnich knew perfectly well what 
he was about ; to prevent the Physician from 
being before hand with him, he avoided con- 
tradicting him, but on the contrary, proposed 
to gowith him tothe Emperor. They found 
him preparing to dress. ** God be praised !” 
said Munnich, entering the tent, “ that your 
‘* majesty has no objection to see the canal 

wilh vour own eves: vou will know to- 

div, what you are to depend upon ; your 

inujesty has seen nothing as yer. That you 

may give the wecessary orders for the con- 
thiuation ef the canal, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that you should have the goodness 
to po as far as the Dubna.”—“And why?” 
ead ihe emperor, still fatigued, and with a 


} look that did not denote him tobe much 
| inclined to prosecute the journey, “ Why ?”—~ 


Beeause,”’ said Mannich, notin the least cast 


down, ‘everything hat has been done from 
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«<« first twelve wersts to Beloferko cannot re- 
*€ main as it is, and must be entirely changed. 


«© Your majesty must be convinced of this by | 


your own eyes : for the changes to be made 
will occasion considerable expenses ; and 
if your majesty isnot convinced that they 
are absolutely necessary, whoever is put 
at the head of the works is a lost inan.”— 
Bring we my horse,” said the emperor 
immediately, ** I will go to the Dubna"— 
«« God be praised,” exclaimed Munnich, 
perfectly sure that his triumph was at hand. 
Before he reached the Dubna, the Emper- 
er could see already that part of the canal, 
which according to Pisarew’s plans, was to be 
considered as completed. Le remarked an- 
rily, these pitiful works! ‘Then, alighting 
roin his horse, and lying flat on the ground, 
he pointed out with his hand, to Pisarew, 
that the banks of the pretended canal were 
falling away every where ; that the bed was not 
of equal depth; that it formed many useless 
sinuosities; that in such a place a causeway 
was wanting, &c. &e. ‘ Gregory,” (that was 
the christian name of Pisarew) ‘* Gregory” 
said the Emperor, with rising anger, ‘* there 
«© are two kinds of faults; the first is when 
«* aman fails through ignorance ; the second, 
«* and the most heinous is when he does not 
«« make use of his five senses. Why are not 
«© the banks of this canal kept up? Why is 
it so circuitous ?”—** It is on account of 
the hills;” answered Pisarew trembling. 
The Emperor stood up, looked round him, 
and said, * Where are these hills then? 
«* Verily, thou art nought but a rascal !” 
Every one present thought, that, at that mo- 
ment, the Baaperee would beat Pisarew ; and 
poor Gregory would have asked no better, 
might he have then been forgiven more easily. 
Peter did not give him that consolation : but, 
kept his hands to himself. 

From that moment, the victory of Munnich 
was complete. The canal was continued ac- 
cording to his plans, and in the course of the 
following year (1724) four wersts of it were 
entirely finished. The Emperor went to visit 
these new works, with much complacency. 
He called for a spade, Munnich took another, 
and there they went both, hard to work, at 
digging throu ‘4 the causeway which prevent- 
ed the water from flowing into the new canal. 

Three months before his death, Peter, 
returning on the canal from Staraja Russa to 
Petersburgh, was asked by the Empress about 
the state of his health, which was then pre- 
carious, when he answered: ‘* The works of 
«© my friend Munnich have cured me : I hope 


«« at Petersburgh, and to cast anchor at the 
«* gardens of Golofkin in Moscow.” 


To some readers these details may ap- 
pear trifling; yet we think that they give 
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a better insight into the real character of 
Peter the Great, and of Munnich, thau 
accounts of battles and of negociations. 
We do not know which most to admire, 
the undaunted perseverance of athen lit- 
tle-known individual and a foreigner, ox 
the patience and sagacity of the ove sreign, 
| who suffered and encouraged it. But, in 
| the mean time, we cannot but pity the 
fate of those princes, who nominally en- 
| joy a despotic power, but in reality, are 
| the dupes and the tools of designing cour- 
| tiers. With any other man than Peter, 
| the canal would probably have been aban- 
| doned, as impracticable; and Munnich 
| would have been disgraced, for presuming 
| to be right against the opinion of the fas 
vourite, 
The other transaction that we shall quote, 
is of a far different nature, and exhibits 
one of those revolutions so frequent in 
the government of Russia. Munnich’s 
credit had stood unimpaired during the 
reigns of Catherine I, and of Peter 1. 
Under that of Ann, which was graced by 
his triumphs over the Poles and the 
Turks, he had risen to the first situation 
in the state ; and was considered as one of 
its supports. ‘That Princess, had on her 
demise, appointed as her successor the 
young Prince Ivan, her grand-nephew, 
then an infant; and had placed the Re- 
gency in the hands of Biron, her favour- 
ite; to the exclusion of Prince Ulric, of 
Brunswick, father to the young Prince, 
whose ferocious disposition she dreaded, 
His wife the Princess Ann of Mecklen- 
burgh, was likewise excluded, as too 
much under the dominion of her husband, 
, Munnich seemingly consented to these 
| arrangements which he had no power to 
oppose. But, Biron soon proved unequal 
to his situation ; alarms and conspirations 

| Sprang up on every side; his authority 

| was considered by the nation as an usur- 
pation : 3nd Munnich, who had personal 
reasons to complain of the Regent, en- 
tertained, or feigned to entertain, fears 
for the safety of the young Emperor. 


‘ Biron, surrounded with cares and alarms, 
ad enjoyed his power twenty days, when, 
on the morning of the 8-19 of November, 


«© yet to live long enough toembark with hin | Munnich entered the apartment of the Em- 


_ peror’s mother. Ina few words he explained 

| to her the grounds of his apprehensions: he 
represented, that, as a mother, it was her 
bounden duty to assume, herself, the reins of 

government; As tome, Madam,” headded, 
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*« | take npon myself to put the Regent into 
** your hands, the ensuing night; but you 
«* must co-operate with me. The presence 
** of the Emperor's mother will encourage 
‘ the troops I want, and will deter the evil- 
*« minded.” The Princess, much surprised, 
and not a little confused, acknowledged that, 
in fact, she wished nothing better than to get 
rid of the Regent ; but she could not bring 
herself to witness the enterprise against Biron. 
Munnich then ceased to insist on that point ; 
it was only agreed, that the Princess should 
give the necessary orcer to the guards of the 
palace, that Munnich might come to her in the 
night; and that till then, she should not re- 
veal the project to any one, not even to the 
Prince, her husband. 

It was not an easy matter to come at the 
Regent ; for all the officers of the guards on 
duty abovt him, had orders not to admit any 
person whatever, when once he had retired to 
rest ; and all the sentries placed about his a- 
partments had orders likewise, to stop any 
person offering to enter, and to kill such an 
one in case of resistance. But, it so happen- 
ed, that on the night alluded to, the regiment 
of Preobraschenski guards was on duty, both 
about the Emperor, and about the Regent ; 
Munnich, who was commandant of that 
corps, might hope, therefore, to find no ob- 
stacles; and he had accordingly fixed on that 
very night for the execution of his plan 

n order to remove every suspicion, he that 
day visited ihe Regent, as usual, and not on- 
ly dined with him, but, on his pressing invi- 
tation, returned also to supper.......At eleven 
o'clock, at night, they parted, as two friends 
usually do, but the blackest designs were hid, 
on both sides, under that appearance of mu- 
tual regard. 

Munnich, on leaving the Regent's palace, 
told his adjutant-general, lieutenant-colonel 
Manstein, that he should want him very ear- 
ly in the morning ; and he accordingly sent 
for him at two o'clock. They went together 
into a coach, and drove to the winter-palace, 
which had been fixed on as the place of resi- 
dence of the Emperor Ivan, and his parents, 
ever since the death of the Empress Ann. 
Without being discovered, and by means of a 
Lack door, left open on purpose, they arrived 
at the Princess's apartment; she had retired to 
bed with her husband; but she had desired 
her bosom confident, Miss Julia Mengden, 
sister to Munnich’s daughter-in-'aw, to call 
her, without being perceived by her husband, 
as soon as the field-marshall should arrive. 
The favousite went accordingly, to call up ber 


mistress, as gently as possible; however, the | 
Duke awoke, and asked, why she was getting | 


up. The Princess pretendéd some indisposi- 
tion; and the Duke remained in bed ; little 
suspecting that while he was asleep, his fate 


would be decided on. 
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When the Princess appeared, Munnich 
attempted several times to persuade her to put 
herself at the head of the guards. He was 
unable to prevail on her : ** Bat, you 
must, at least, madam,” said Mannich 
‘* give the necessary orders to the officers of 
“* the guards”—She consented to this ; the 
officers were called ; the Princess represented 
to them, in a few words, the humiliations 
which the young emperor was daily experi- 
encing from the Regent. ‘* It would be 
shameful,” said she, to bear any longer 
*« such insults. To puta stop to them it is 
absolutely necessary to arrest the Regent. 
I hope that, as men of honour, a will 
not refuse this service to your Emperor. 
Follow the field-marshal ; and support 
| him in his enterprize : your fidelity shall 
| ** meet with due recompense.” 

They all expressed their readiness to follow 
| the field-marshal. "The Princess. kissed him, 
gave her hand to kiss, to the officers, and 
| ejaculated many prayers for the success of 

theis undertaking. The guard was immedi- 
ately turned out, aud Munnich imparted his 
design to the soldiers. They unanimously 
promised to follow him wherever he would 
lead them. TThev were bid to load their 
arms ; an officer with forty men was left in 
the guard-house, with the standard ; twenty 
others followed the field-marshall, to the 
summer palace, where the Regent had fixed 
his residence. The troops halted about two 
hundred paces from the Palace ; Munnich 
sent Manstein forward, toapprize the officers 
of the guards of the princess’s intentions, 
and to request them to remain quiet, while 
things -were going on. What Munnich had 
foreseen, took place accordingly ; the guards 
far from refusing the entrance of the palace, 
offered their assistance in arresting the Re- 
gent. 

Manstein was then ordered to go, and 
arrest Biron ; and he was directed to kill him 
on thespot, in case of the slightest resistance ; 
he was to be supported by an oflicer and 
twenty men. But Manstein, wishing to 
avoid giving an alarm, left his troop behind 
him, and entered the Palace alone He 
wandered for a considerable time, in the 
several apartments, uncertain in which to 
find the eased: ull at last he discovered a 
double folding door, which had been negli- 
gently fastened ; this he easily burst open, 
and found himself in the bed-rvom of Biron 
who was sleeping profoundly, as well as his 
wife, notwithstanding the noise Manstein had 
made in entering. 

Manstein went to the bed-side, drew the 
eurtains, and said loudly, that he was come 
to speak to the Regent. At his-voice the 
couple startled from their ig with excla- 
| mations of ge tine and fear. Biron immedi- 
ately rose ; Manstein seized him, and held 
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him fast, till the arrival of the guard, which 
easily got the better of him. An old soldier's 
great coat was thrown over his shoulders; he 
was conducted to a coach in waiting ; an offi- 
cer sat by him, and in that state he was 
brought to the winter palace. His wife in 
her shift, had followed him into the street. 
A soldier took her in his arms, and asked 
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Munnich was accompanied by a chap- 
lain, Martens, who was uot banished, but 
followed his fortune. The greatest loss 
which Munnich experienced, was that of 
this worthy man, who died after 7 years 
of exile. The field marshal afterwards 
discharged the office of chaplain; his 


Manstein what he was to do with her? | Whole family met at prayers, twicea day, 
«© Take her back into ber bed-room ;” said | when he delivered discourses of his own 


Manstein ; but, the soldier finding the load 
rather too heavy, dropped her in the snow. 
The captain of the guards found her in that 
dismal sitnation, sept for her clothes, and 
brought her back to her apartment. On the 
very same day, the whole of the Regent’s 
family were shut up in the fortress of 
Schlusselburgh ; from whence they were 
transferred to Pelim in Siberia; while the 


Princess Ann was proclaimed Administratrix | 


of the Empire, under the tile of Grand 
Duchess of Russia. 
Munnich might expect every thing, 


under the government of a princess who | 


was indebted to him for her elevation ; | 
yet in the course of a few months, he | 


retired from the ministry in disgust, and 
in the month of November, of the fol- 
lowing year, the power he had raised, 
was overthrown by arevolution exactly 
similar to that which had established it. 
The Princess Elizabeth, danghter of 
Peter the Great, who then ascended the 
throne of Russia, was the personal enemy 
of Munnich ; he was therefore arrested, 
tried as atraitor, and, on the most absurd 
and frivolous pretences condemned to be 
quartered alive. A conditional pardon 
was, however, announced to him, at the 
foot of the scaffold, and he was exiled to 
Pelim in Siberia; the very place, where, 
a year before, he had senj his rival Biron ; 
who now obtained a less uncomfortable 
habitation, and was removed to Jaroslaw. 
The sledges of the two enemies met, in 
one of the suburbs of Casan; they were 
obliged to remain some time before oneano- 
ther at the passage ofa bridge. Biron and 
Munnich knew, and saluted, each other ; 
they parted without exchanging a word ; 
but what reflections must have filled the 
minds of them both ! 

Munnich supported his exile, which 
lasted twenty years, with the same manly 
firmness as that which he had manifested 
at his trial, and at the foot of the scaffold, 
He found moreover, in that religion, to 
which he zealously adhered, during his 
whole life, a never failing source of 
censolation. 


composing, which edified his auditors, 
and strengthened himself. He also com- 
posed thoughts on the most important 
articles of the christian faith, and hymns, 
which have been printed. He cultivated 
his garden ; composed works on engi- 
neering ; instructed youth in the study of 
geometry ; drew up plans for the King 
of Prussia, and memoirs relative to the 
expulsion of the Turks out ef Europe. 
Such are the effects of science and men- 
tal powers, in softening the rigours of 
banishment to the most barren wastes. 
After the ceath of Elizabeth, Munnich 
was recalled by Peter Il. her successor. 
On his return, he suffered neither com- 
plaint nor reproach to escape his lips ; 
but devoted himself to, the service of 
that ill-fated monarch, with all the energy 
of his younger years. In the revolution 
which cost that prince his throne and 
his life ; Munnich never abandoned him, 
fora moment; but the veteran’s advices 
were all defeated, by the silly presump- 
tion of Peter, and by the fears and pu- 
sillanimity of hiscourtiers. When, at last, 
news was brought that Catherine at the 
head of 20,000 men was marching against 
her husband, who had only 2000 Holstein- 
ers, Munnich still wanted to try the 
fortune of a battle. ‘* Take a crucifix ia 


| your hands,” said he to the Emperor 


** they dare not touch you; and J shall 
take myself the danger of the 
“* battle.” On that very day, the fall-of 
Peter was compleicd without resistance, 
and the authority of Catharine was every 
where acknowledged. The day after, 
Munnich appeared at court: ‘* You want- 


| ed to fight against me,” said Catherine, 


on seeing him : ‘* Yes, madam,” answer- 
ed Munnich, firmly ; ‘* could I do less 
“¢ for the prince who delivered me from 
“* captivity ? but it is now my duty to 
“* fight for your Majesty, and this I shall 
“© fulfil, with the same zeal.” Catherine 
had sufficient generosity not to be offend- 
ed at the old warrior’s noble sincerity ; 
she even suffered him to eppear at coprt 
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in mourning for his murdered master ; 
and she constantly availed herself, for the | 
good of her empire, of Munnich’s | 
transcendant faculties, which remained 
unimpaired to his death. This event took 
place October 16th 1767, at the age of 
eighty-four years five months and six days. 

Not having the German original betore 
Us, we are unable to ascertain the degree 
of credit to which the anonymous Freuch 
translator is entitled ; but we may recom- 
mend this volume as interesting, both by 
the subject itself, and by the manner in 
which it is treated. 

The lines of the Ukraine, mentioned 
by the writer of the letters on the Ukraine 
[ Panorama, Vol. III. p.388.] were erected 
in 1731 and 1732, after a plan of Peter 
the Great, p. 068. They were repaired by 
Marshal Munnich in 1736. The account 
of the Marshal's campaigns in the Crimea, 
has great interest ; it shews the plan of 
the Russian Court in reference to that 
country. It was reserved to happier 


times for Russia, to see that plan comple- 
ted. Its consequencesare not all developed. 
De la Christallotechnie: on Christallo- 
techny, oran Essay on the Phenomena of 


Chrystallisation, and on the Modes of con- 

ducting that Operation, so as to obtain com- 

plete Chrystals, and the different Modifica- 
tions of which cach Species is susceptible. 

By the late Nicolas Leblanc, &c. pamph. 

in 8vo. pp. 90, with three plates. Puris, 

Dulau & Co. London. 

Nicolas Leblanc was the first chemist, 
who by his persevering and assiduous 
labours, arid by his intelligent researches, 
unfolded the proceedings of nature in the 
formation of the several kinds of salt, 

In the small work before us, we have 
remarked the possibility of discovering hy 
means of synthesis, the laws which na- 
ture observes when forming in solid sub- 
stances, the embryo of such or such mo- 
dification. It contains moreover a confir- 
mation of the interesting discoveries 
which Mr. Hai has attained by calcula- 
tion and analysis. This work is highly in- 
teresting, by the novelty of the results it 
presents. Jt is absolutely necessary to 
those who may wish to obtain an exact 
idea of the formation of chrystals in 
saline substances; or may intend to con- | 
tinue the researches in which Mr. Nicolas 
Leblane was overtaken by death, 
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CEurres d’ Archimede, (&c. The works 
of Archimedes, translated literally, with a 
Commentary, by F. Peyrard, Professor of 
Astronomy, &e: with a Memoir of the 
Translator on a new burning Mirror ; and 
another M. Delamble on the Arithineiic 
of the Greeks. 

A favourable report made to the Jn- 
stitut, at Paris, induces us to notice this 
work, which we have not seen, as the 
kuowledge of its publication may be of 
use to coine of our mathematical friends. 

Archimedes has, during many centuries, 
maintained the reputation of being a 
genius of the most astonishing powers 
that ever devoted its energies to the ma- 
thematics. No geometrician has distin- 
guished himself by discoveries equally nu- 
merous, or equally important. Never- 
theless, it is eertain, that he bas not 
many readers in modern times, because 
his labours have been superseded by the 
discovery of new methods of calculation, 
Those, however, who delight in tracing 
the abilitics of the human mind, and are 
interested by the depth and penetration of 
which it is capable, in the study of ele- 
mentary geometry, will certainly desire 
an acquaintance with Archimedes. 

The discovery of two absolutely inde- 
pendent manners of demonstrating the 
quadrature of the parabola, was a won- 
derful instance of this geometrician’s pe- 
netrative mind ; equally so was his ability 
to determine the centre of gravity of any 
parabolic sector ; and the position, in con- 
sequence ot gravity, of a paraboloid left 
to itself in 1 liquid of greater specific 
weight. His treatises on spirals, conoids, 
spheroids, on the sphere and cylinder, 
manifest thoughout that same inventive 
genius which originated resources in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of difficulties, 
and thereby happily surmounted them. 

Not less skilful were the means taken 
by Archimedes to measure the diameter 
of the sun; and tosupply the impertec- 
tion of arithmetic among the Greeks, who 
had neither figures, nor ames, to de- 
note any higher number than a hundred 
millions, 

This edition isin 4to. pp. 650, with 


-more than 500 figures, very neatly en- 


graved on wood, aid placed in the text : 
portrait of Archimedes, &c. Price about 
£2. 2s, Superior cditions, £4, 4s, and 
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TDD; or, Elements 
of the Hebrew Language. In two Parts. 
Part I. Orthography, illustrated by a Va- | 
xiety of interesting Notes, with the addi- ; 


tion of an extensive Vocabulary, designed Re 


for the Use of Schools, as well as Begin. | 
vers in general. By Hyman Turwitz, | 
Master of the Jewish Academy, Highgate, | 
8vo. pp. 140. Price 5s. 6d. Fine paper, | 
7s. Od. London, printed for the Author, | 
1807. 


At length the English Jews are taking | 
steps to cultivate their literature; and 
with that good sense in which they are | 
not deficient, they are endeavouring to | 
unrivet some of those shackles, under 
which they have Jong groaned. As the 
statement that we might offer of the de- 
gradation to which they have been re- 
duced, would be liable to some suspicion 
of exaggeration, we shall give it in our 
author’s own words, 


When our ancestors first settled in this 
country, they imported the various languages 
of the countries whence they came, and con- 
tinued to use them among themselves; now, 
although in the course of time they acquired 
an imperfect knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, still either the German or Spanish 
was current among them. ‘These languages 
their children understood as well as the Eng- 
lish ; nay, even better. It was therefore no 
wonder, that the parents should hate prefer- 
red the before-mentioned languages to the 
English, as the medium of instruction. The 
period, however, when these languages were 
used in private families, is long since passed. 
They are therefore as unintelligible to our 
youth as the Arabic or Chaldean ; and as no 
one would have the folly to recommend either 
of these languages as the.medium of instruc- 
tion, because they were spoken by some of 
our ancestors a thousand years ago ; 1 do not 
see why we should make use of the German 
or Spanish, merely because they were the 
languages of our ancestors a hundred years 
ago. 


Besides, times and circumstances are to- 
tally changed. In those dark ages, when the 
name of Jew was considered only as another 
epithet for every thing vile and despicable, 
when oppression followed oppression, and 
persecution succeeded persecution, that love 
of learning, which, in more prosperous days, 
manifested itself so strongly amongst our na- 
tion, began to vanish ; the arts and sciences were 
neglected ; ignorance took the seat of learning, 


and produced her never-failing progeny, su- 


Vou. IIT, (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1807.) 


persiition.— I¢ was thought a sin to learn the 
language of their oppressors! It was consi- 
dered asin to lear to read English! The 
Hebrew alone was tanght in eur schools. Was 
it then to be wondered at, that a youth, thus 
drudging whole years in the acquisition o' a 
anguace, should have learned something of 
it? Wappily fer our nation, those times are 
no more. The condition of our people has 
been considerably ameliorated in every part of 
Europe, and no where more so than in this 
country; in consequence of which, our 
whole system of education has experienced an 
entire revolution. We look no longer on the 
acquisition of the English language as asin ; 
but, on the contrary, we look upon it as a 
most necessary and indispensable part of edu- 
cation. To this is added, a knowledge of 
languages in general, such as the German, 
French, and Latin. Nor are the liberal arts 
and sciences excluded : we begin to appreci- 
ate their value and importance, and consider 
them as essential parts of education. In pro- 
portion, therefore, ‘as the sphere of our ins 
struction has been enlarged, the time former 
ly allotted for the acquisition of the Hebrew 
becomes abridged. Unless, therefore, we 
adopt amore judicious and expeditious me- 
thod of teaching the knowledge of this im- 
portant language, it must, in the course of 
another generation, become totally extinct ; 
and with it must perish that very religion 
which has stood the test of ages, and for which 
our ancestors suffered so many persecutions, 
and shed so many torrents of their blood. 


Another obstacle that greatly retards the 
Hebrew is the want of proper clementa 
books, suited tq the various ages and capact- 
ties of children. 


Although we are not deficient in men of 
Jearning, fully competent to the task, no one 
has yet devoted his time and talents to a pur- 
pose so laudable. An imperfect scale of the 
alphabet, in which not half of the elemen- 
tary sounds are represen‘el, a prayer book, 
aa a Hebrew Bible, are tie only books we 
have to instruct our children in the Hebrew 
and calculated these are 
or the pu >» Without previous preparation, 


We hope, that after this confession, no 
Jew will think it strange that his nation 
has experienced contempt. It is useless 
to enquire which party was first guilty of 


| this breach of humanity, and benevo- 


lence: but, surely, it may remind us of 
the Roman poet’s representation, that the 
Jews despised their fellow-men so great- 
ly, that if any one had Jost himself, they 
would not so much as shew him the way. 
It gives us pleasure to think, that we live 


' in happier times. 
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This is the first Hebrew grammar, | 
composed in our language, for the Jewish | 
people; and it is the first in which we 
have seen it recommended to teach learn- 
ers by tbe power of the letter; i. e. to 
cail ss A. ay, instead of Aleph; 2B. Le, 
instead of Ger, &c. This is another in- | 
Stance of prejudice vanquished : and that 
there was a necessity for vanquishing 
other prejudices also, Mr. H. bears ample 
testunony. 

The reading of the Hebrew being at length 
moderately acquired, the scholar is immediate- | 
ly set to he: portions of the Pentateuch, | 
not into the English, which the pupil under- | 
stands, but (what will astonish every reflect- 
ing man) into the German or Spanish ; the 
former language being made use of by the 
Polish and German Jews, and the latter by 
those who originally came from Spain and 
Portugal. 

Of tnese languages the pupil is generally as 
ignorant as he is of the Hebrew which he is 
to learn through their means, and consequent- 
ly does not understand one word he says ;_ not- 
withstanding which, be is made to repeat dai- 
ly as many verses or chapters, as his teacher 
may think proper to impose on him. 

As none of the facultivs of the mind, ex- 
cept the memory, participate in this instruc- 
tion, and as the memory, unless assisted by 
the judgment, is very fallacious, it follows, 
that the pupil no sooner learns one chapter 
than he forgets the other. But, even suppo- 
sing him to possess a very tenacious memory, 
and capable of rendering the whole Bible in- 
to the above languages, where lies the bene- 
fit? The parent, to whom these languages 
are known, may, indeed, be pleased with 
the seeming proticiency of a darling son, may 
be charmed with his apparent progress, not 

reflecting, at the same time, that the boy 
knows no more of what he is repeating, than 
if be were reciting so many sentences from 
the Zendavesta. 

Thus it is evident, that the most valuable 
partof the pupil’s life is wasted to little pur- 
pore ; and what is worse, that by being thus 
accustomed to repeat what he does not ander- 
stand, a most pernicious habit of attending to 
sounds, instead of the instructions conveyed 
by them, is acquired, which renders the 
youth ever afier incapable of obtaining a 
perfect knowledge of any art or science with- 
out the greatest difficulty and exertion. 

These absurd methods had indeed begun 
some years azo to decline. - A very respecta- 
ble gentleman amongst the Portuguese Jews 
had published his thoughts very freely and 
properly on this subject.* Many of the Ger- 


* J. Mocatia’s Address to the Congrega- 


man Jews had also begrn to see the impro- 
priety, and to substitute an English transla- 
tion for the German ; and hopes were enter- 
tained, that this practice would be entirely 
abolished. But, this dawn of reason is threat- 


ened to be obscured by the cloud of former 


prejudices ; the old system has latterly found 
advocates, disposed to restore it to iis pristine 
vigour, 

By what logic the Jews could persuade 
themselves that they were English, while 
they maintained such a custom, exceeds 
our comprehension; it seems to us, that 
they merited neither the distinction of 
Hebrews, nor Germans, nor English : no 
wonder they spake ‘ a Babylonish dia- 
lect.” Mr. H. very properly observes : 

As all our prayers are recited in Hebrew, 

and as it is of the utmost importance that our 

vouths should understand those sentiments of 

praise and gratitude which they daily offer to 

our Glorious and Bountiful Creator, I have 

selected a number of short prayers (with an 

English translation) by way ot reading lese 

sons. 

As to the execution of the work itself, 

we find in it much to praise. It must be 

considered by all who know the effort 

required in composing elementary trea- 

tises, as a very useful and respectable per- 

formance. 

The author leads his pupil in a step-by- 

step manner more gradually, aud we 

think more effectually, .oan other writers, 

Nevertheless, we suspect, that his own 

superior knowledge has hardly suffered 

him to place himself in the true situation 

of the unlearned ; and that he would have 

done well had he held out his assisting: 
hand, somewhat further, at the entering 
on this study. For instance, he should 
have printed the Roman letters which 
denote the sound of the vowels, not merely 
in the three introductory tables, but in the 
fourth table of syllables. There is plenty 
of space between his lines, and this as- 
sistance to the student, by being continued 
somewhat farther than it is, would have 
been useful. We should also have re- 
commended, had we been of his counsel, 
the introduction of some of those common 
place phrases, which being of daily oc- 
currence, are not liable to any difficulty as 
to their import, and are not only useful, 
but amuse the imagination.——They are 
adopted in the grammars of all other Jan- 
guages, why not in the Hebrew ?—/ pray 
you—give me—some bread—some butter. 


tion of Portuguese Jews. 


—Hou: do you do ? [Is it peace to thee’) 
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Good morning, &c. Where pronuncia- ; 


tion is in question, nothing can be more 
adviseable than to attract the student's 


use of his tongue ; and those of his fellow | 
scholars whom he addresses, will soon set | 
him right, with little trouble to the mias- | 


ter, and sometimes more effectually than 
a tutor, whose office to a youth is always 
somewhat awefyl. 


Our readers will perceive that the preface 


(and we may say the same of the work) 
is composed in a respectable English style, 
yet there is a trip or two in the language, 
which leads us to wish that some com- 
petent English critic had stood by Mr. 
H.'s elbow while he was inditing it, to 
whom be might have referred for opinion 
and advice. Such an assistant might also 


Murwitx's Elements of the Helrew Lauguage. 


[sie 


and he has not stated the opposite argu- 
ments in their full strength. His reason- 
_ ings, to prove that the present Hebrew let- 
ters are of pristine antiquity, we must pro- 
nounce incompetent : and he wiil feel our 
objections at once, when we ask him, 
what he would have thought, and said, 
_ had these letters and no others appeared 
on the public coins of the Maccabees, 
Simon, &c ? who were priestsas well as 
civil rulers, and who, most surely, can- 
not be suspected either of defective know- 
ledge, or of any inclination in favour of 

heretics. ‘* These priests,” he would 
, have said, ‘* used the priesély, .or sacred 
letters;” Jet him then given this factits full 
‘force, in favour of the Samaritan type. 
Mr. H. has added a specimen of the Rab- 


have given a correctness to other par- | binical type: he should have given one, 
ticulars, which would have been pleas- with the Hebrew interlined, by way of 
ing: for instance, Mr. H. renders /elush | lesson, that the eye might have under- 


“a garment”—whereas it is a particular 
‘species of garment: he renders tzeli “a 
stag” —whereas it is the gazelle or ante- 
Jope. He would have done wel!, had he 
rendered caphur by hoar frost instead of 
rime; or had he added frost in 
explanation ; as we doubt whether every 
young Israelite can distinguish between 
the English terms rime and rhyme. 

Mr. H. retains the » for Jehovah, and 
orders its substitute, adonai, tobe used : this 
he does, by a subterfuge, in a manner 
we did bot expect from him. He says, 
** thig word is pronounced ag if it were 
written adanai” when he very well knows 
that pronounciation has no place in the 


_ stood it at once, 

Our readers will perceive, that this 
grammar contains a variety of learning : 
it does honour to the master of the Jewish 
school ; and we take a pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a second part, which wil 
‘complete the work, may be expected. 
That will contain the etymology, and 
syntax of the language, a complete pa- 
radigm of the nouns and verbs, &c. We 
have spoken our opinion the more freely 
on this work, because we attach to it con- 
siderable consequence: and because Mr. 
H. may, in his second part, take advan- 
tage by our suggestions, and those of 


matter. Mr. H. has rendered lehemah 
domes 'icated cattle : but this class in- | 
cludes the elephant, the hippopotamos, the | 
rhinoceros, &c. whether tame or wild. 
We are obliged to Mr. H. however, fox ! 
his vocabulary ; and think it among the 
most usetul parts of his book. We be- 
lieve the late well known David Levi, 
was the first who composed a vocabulary, 
Hebrew and English: and that has re- 
commended his wark to some of our ac- 
quaintance. The present appears to us to 
be equally useful, and Mr. H. will cer- 
tainly find his advantage from it. | 
Our author enters at large into the ques- 
tion concerning the antiquity of the vowel | 
points: he stops short at Ezra, himself, | 
as the author of them, but he gives us the 


other friends, and augment the merit of 
his labour, as a whole, by such additions 
or corrections, asin his free and liberal 
judgment he may think proper, 
4 Sermon, preached at the Consecration 
of the Chapel of Salesbury, in Lancashire, 

Sepiember 8, 1807, by ‘Thomas Dunham 

Whitaker, LL. D. F. S. A. Minister of 

Holme. Royab quarto, pp. £0. Price 3s Gd. 

London : Hatchard, 1807. 

We are not such rigid disciplinarians, 
as to refuse the pulpit some liberty of 
subject, matter, and mynner, on inci- 
dental occasions : the preacher, therefore, 
is safe from any rebuke en our part, for 
introducing a greater proponion of political 
than of theological disquisivion into this 


old story of David and Joab: not forget- | discourse ; especially as new chapels are 
ting the confusion of tongues at the Tower | not opened every day. It con\ins some 
a Babel. His arguments are not original: | things with which we agree ; but -we are 
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not satisfied with others; though per- 
haps, our objections lie rather against 
the expression than the sentiment ; at 
least, in some instances. ‘The preacher 
tells usp. 6 that ‘the multiplying of 
churches is.the only legitimate method of 
propagating Religion:”—~it is one, anda 
very desiralle method, certainly, but not 
the only. ‘ Religion is the most power- 
** ful instrument which the politician has 
““ to work with,” (p. 8.) is a position, 
which must be considerably varied in its 
tenor, before we can applaud it; yet 
we unite completely in the following 
sentiments : 

Active and systematie efforts to propagate 
the Gospel at would do wines 
securing a peaceable and obedient commonal- 
ty, than hosts of armed men, or volumes of 
penal ‘statutes. Secure the conscience, and 

ou secure the man; make the good 
hristians, and you make them faithful and 
dutiful subjects of course. 


We think that the author’s praise of 
old times, and reprebation of commerce 
and manufactures, are also much too ener- 
getic: yet we deny not, that commerce 
bas its evil ; as what has not ? we cannot 
think poverty more favourable to Religion 
than abundance ; the seat of religion is 
the heart ; and where ¢his isright, though 
we might prefer the prayer of Jabez, 
give me neither poverty, nor riches” — 
yet we believe that external circumstances 
will be found of no great importance. 
The author will parry these hints by 
pleading his good intention.—This admit- 
ted, we shall extract passages from his dis- 
course which shew that he is a man of re- 
flection, especially on events that are pass- 
ing around him. He says, 


Until of late children worked under the 
roof and eye of their parents ; their application 
to the arts of trade was never exclusive; the 
daughters were frequently called off io little 
domestic offices, and the sons to. the periodi- 
cal operations. of busbandry, Thus both 
sexes were prepared for the situations which 
in more advanced life they were destined 
to fill, as fathers, mothers, or household 
servants. But the juordinate require- 
ments of modern commerce absorb every 
hour, ard every faculty of its yotaries ;_ pre- 
eluding the acquirement of domestic know- 
ledge, and that practical readiness in the ap- 

lication of it yhich never can be learned but 
ehildhood ; they superadd helplessness to 
extravagance, and take away the best prevent- 
ative of probigacy abroad, which is comfort 


Dr. Whitaker's Consecration Sermon 


at home.—Add to alt this, that habits of 
cleanliness, a quality nearly allied both to 
health and virtue, are unlearned and lost for 
life in places where, by the sordid avarice of 
parents, children “are made to ss, not 
through fire to Moloch, but through filth to 
Mammon. 

He adds in a note, While Night-work 
subsisted, which, I thank God, is nearly at 
an end, I have sometimes applied to that in- 
version of the order of Nature these words of 
the Psalmist :—‘‘ Man goeth forth to his 
work anc to his labour unéil the evening :” 
but these unhappy creatures, reduced to the 
condition of brutes, ‘* when the Sun ariseth 
get them away together and lay them down 
in their dens.”"—Ps, civ. 22. Another prae- 
tice for which we are indebted ta modern 
Commerce yet remains to be redressed. I 
mean, the apprenticing whole colonies of 
poor children to manufactories at the distance 
of eighty or an hundred niles. —So long as 
this 1s permitted, we shall never want a 
Slave Trade at Home.—I am by no means 
convinced, that the present war against our 
Trade and Manufactures is not, in part, a 
providential visitation for the immoral and 
spirit_in which they are conduct- 
ed. 


The population of this hundred [Blackburn] 
at the Reformation did not exceed 10,000 
souls ; seven years ago it was returned at 
82,000, beside some considerable omissions ; 
and such has been the encrease during the last 
short interval, that it may now fairly be com- 
puted at 100,000. At the first of these 
periods there were in the same district at least 
24 places of religions worship: there are 
now no more thau thirty ; and, what renders 
the disproportion in some chapelries still more 
enormous, ten at least of these are adequate 
to the accommodation of the inhabitapts at 
present. But, to keep pace with such an 
eucrease of numbers, to check the progress 
of separation, or to counteract the increase of 
immorality, what provision has been made 
by the foundation of chapels on the establish- 
ment ?—The Building in which we are now 
assembled. Yet these are no trifling objects ; 
for in the same period, and within the same 
limits, ten conventicles have been licenced ; 
nor can it be denied that sufficient attention 


has been paid to appetites more importunate 
than Huager and Thirst after Righteousness, 
by multiplying Synagogues of another species, 
which they who /ui/d, and they who conse- 
crate, can scarcely be said to love our Nation, 

Now were all the places of established wor- 
ship conveniently situated, as they once were, 
or their congregations equally distributed, it 1s 
obvious to every one who knows any thing of 
their structures that they are collectively ines- 
pable of containing one foyrth part of theu 
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congregations. In some it would be impossi- 
ble, 7 any power of compression, to enclose 
a tenth part of the inhabitants. 


We are willing to admit the great 
“ Jearning and steadiness of the old Puri- 
tans,” (p. 9.) but we peremptorily deny, so 
far as our knowledge of the pater dissen- 
ters extends, that ‘* the followers of Bax- 
ter, Calamy, and Manton, have ranged 
themselves under the standard of Socinus,” 
That there are Socinians among those who 
dissent trom the Church, is true: but, 
we speak it to the honour of the legalized 
Dissenters, that they cut off from their 
body, members who err in this particular ; 
and their ministers stand aloof from those 
who appear too frequently in pulpits 
whence such principles are disseminated. 
Statements of this unqualified and undis- 
tinguishing nature, have the effect of 
describing the partizans of that persuasion 
as much more numerous than they really 
are, Why attribute popularity to an 
error without necessity? The following 
Suggestions deserve consideration : 

By the judicious and timely appropriation 
of a very moderate sum of money to the erect- 
ing tok endowing Chapels of ease within 
this district, much assistance might probably 
be obtained from private persons, who would 
cither be unable or unwilling to originate any 
such measure themselves. 

For the application of this fund commis- 
sioners of integrity and characier might be 
appointed, with instructions to act on the 
following leading principles : 

First, ‘That wherever a population of 1000 
souls or more had been collected at the dis- 
tance of more than’ two miles from any 
established place of worship, there a Chapel 
of ease should be marked out, and compul- 
sory powers granted to appropriate a site. 

Secondly, That wherever a similar encrease 
had taken place in any town, so, that the 
same number appeared to be unaccommoda- 
ted with the means of attending the parish 
church, or any existing chapel, however near 
at hand, the same powers should be given. 

Thirdly, Wherever in any of the Country 
Chapelries an encrease of numbers within the 
distance of two miles had rendered the pre- 
sent structure inadequate to the congregation, 
a proportionate enlargement should be marked 
out, and carried into execution. The last 
provision would be attended with no difficulty 
whatsoever; the two former, which are 
merely to be considered as outlines, might be 
filled, diversified, or expanded in various 
ways by the deliberate wisdom of the legisla- 
ture. 


Introduction to an Analytical Dictionary of 
the English Language, by David Booth, 
8vo. pp. 170. price 5s. Edinburgh, for the 
Author. Johnson, London, 18065. 


An analytical dictionary of the English 
language, is a work of such considerable 
extent and labour, that it demands every 
encouragement previous to its appearance, 
in order to support the mind of the au- 
| thor under his engagement. It is, besides, 
‘an undertaking so full of difficulties, it 
| requires so many qualifications, such per 
| severance, and such literary good fortune, 
too, that we think an author who intends 
‘such a publication, acts wisely when he 

issues a small tract, as a precursor to his 
larger volume. The public is, hereby, 
enabled, in some degree, to form a deter- 
mination on the abilities of the writer ; 
and the writer will receive a diversity of 
opinions, by which he may profit, and 
judge of the wishes, and wants, as well 
as of the disposition of the public. 

We have looked over this volume, with 
some attention, and do not perceive any 
reason which should induce the author to 
relinquish his plan. Mr. B, is aware of the 
importance of Saxon literature, as well 
as of latin and greek. He adverts also, 
to the German, and French, languages ; 
he might add the Italian, fora few ex- 
pressions. But, we should be glad to see 
attention paid to so much of the history 
of the people, as is necessary to illustrate 
that of the Janguage. The Saxon tongue 
appears to have spread far and wide in our 
island, and to have become general: but 
the Norman French, though — the’ 
language of conquerors, was greatly re- 
stricted to the descendants and attendants’ 
of those who had established themselves 
by force. These, under the character of 
the superior class, retained their native 
language, and obliged others to converse 
with them in it; but the population, at 
large, ‘earned no more of this than what 
they found absolutely necessary. In what- 
‘ever language they might address their 
lords, they addressed each other in much’ 
the same terms as they had been used todo. 
Hence also, many things in their natural, 
(or domestic) state retain to this day their 
Saxon appellations, while in'their prepar- 
ed or artificial state, they are known by 
‘French names. ‘This is remarkable, in 
the market terms of food: Suw, Sowixe, 
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Swine, &c. are the Saxon names of the 
jiving animals; pork is the market name 
of the dead animal; ca/f is Saxon; but 
veal is French; and so of other articles. 
On the same principle it is necessary to 
ascertain how far the ancient British 
maintained itself against the Roman, 
against the Saxon, against the Danish, 
and whatever languag¢ was used by the 
prevailing power. Proper names of places 
and things, may possibly be thought the 
most likely tests of truth on this subject : 
—but, in addition, to that acquaintance 
with the languages usually termed learned, 
which the critic requires,—who will pore 
over our Saxon writers, and converse with 
our Saxon rustics, in order to determine, 
not the powers of speech in polite con- 
versation, or among the nobles of our 
Jand, but the import of words and phrases 


Synonymiu Insectorum, 
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person might conjeetare that it referred 
to gloves worn by foxes. Fracture, trak- 
chir, We doubt the propriety of giving 
the power of ch to tu, in words derived 
from the Latin: itis a vulgarism; what 
would a Latin orator have thought of 
frik-chiira?” Words derived from the 
Greek, should, where it can be done 
without affectedly running counter to ge- 
neral custom, retain in pronunciation 
the difference between the short o and the 
long o: also between the i and the y. Mr 
N. has made some of his ys long, others 
short, in the same column, though all 
ate of Greek original: neither has he 
| given any power to final vowels in Greek 
_words: yet most certainly the Greeks 
‘pronounced did not 
hi-drd-sele. 

Our language ‘has borrowed from se 


which have been preserved in secluded many foreign languages, and we have so 
spots of our country, merely because the greatly vitiated the accents and _pro- 
vitiating principles of genteel expressions, | nunciation of words adopted by us, 
and of the fasbionable dialect had not pe- | that no blame is imputable to Mr. N. for 
netrated into them? _ these slips. Imperfect acquaintance with 
the original dialects, fashion, of lisping 
The Juvenile Preceptor; or a Course of | memory, and other causes, have occa: 


' Rudimental Learning. Vol. iv. contain- 
ing a Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary; 
arranged in four Parts, aceording to the 
Number of Syllables. 12mo. pp. 340. 
Price 4s. G. Nicholson, Poughnill : 
Symonds, Lendon,. 1807. 


* Mr. Nicholson is well known as an in- 
geniousand worthy prinier, who haschosen 
a secluded situation, whence he issues 
a number of pretty articles for the in- 
struction of youth, chiefly He isa good 
selector, attentive to morals, anda neat 
printer. This is his occupation; widely, 
diferent from that of the bustling world. 
The volume in our hands is a continuation 
of his labours for the benefit of the rising 
generation: and a meritorious effort to 
facilitate the acquisition of learning. We 
must -own, nevertheless, that in some 
instances our-ears dissent from the pro- 
nunciation adopted by.Mr..N.: in fact, 
a spélling and pronouneing dictionary 
requires: such a universality of knowledge, 
that we hardly dare fiatter ourselves with 
the expectation of seeing it completcly 
executed. We shail explain our meaning 
by selecting a few words, Fox-gloves— 
this should be in the singular—the plant 
called Foxeglove, (Digitalis) -being inten- 
ded; from.its plural fUrm, an uninstructed 


sioned this confusion, It is not in a spirit 
of pedantry we wish for its reformation : 
| but that we might preserve some resem- 
| blance to the original from which we have 
'copied. Who speaks Latin so utterly 
unintelligible abroad, as an Englishman 
| does >—one half of what he says becomes 

nonsense, not from his meaning, or bis 

syntax, but from his false accents, and 
| the mistaken power which he gives to his 
vowels, 

We do not mean these remarks as any 
| censure of Mr. N’s volume, which after 
| having inspected with some attention, we 
| think may be as useful as any that| we 
_ have seen. 
Synonymia Insectorum, The Syno- 

nymous Appellations given to Insects, by 
different Authors, collected and arranged, 
according to the System of Fabricus, by 
C.J. Schénher, Vol. I. containing. Let- 
brus—-Scolytes. 800, pp. 293, with three 
coloured Plates of Beetles. Stockholin. 
1800. 
To this volume is prefixed a list of 
authors which have been consulted for this 
compilation. It occupies fourteen pages ; 


from this circumstance some estimate may 
be formed of the labour sustained in com- 
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posing the work, It is true, that labour, 
united to correctnese, is all the merit 
which such a work can boast, sinceits main 
object is to save others that trouble which 
the author has taken on himself. Who- 
ever wishes to know in what part and page 
of a writer on entomology, any particular 
insect is described, has only to find the 
Fabrician name of it, and he is immedi- 
ately informed of the passage where it 
occurs, in that writer which he is desirous 
of consulting. The text isin Latin ; the 
notes, also, are most of them, in the 
same language; but there are a few in 
Swedish, the work being intended for the 
use of theauthor’s countrymen. principally, 
though ainateurs of all nations may take 
advantage of it. The piates are correctly 
executed: and exhibit 19 species, either 
new, or not so well delineated hitherto. 
We take this opportunity of informing the 
public, that a selection of Swedish works 
has lately been imported by the Rev. Gus- 
tavus Brunmark, Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy ; and that commissions for lite- 
rary articles cannot be executed more 
readily than by that gentleman's inter- 
vention. 
L'Olympe ; ou, Traité raisonné de la Fa- 
ble, &c. Olympus; or, Instructive ‘T’rea- 
tise on Fable, with a Description of the 
Pagan Divinities; for the Use of Youth. 
By F. D. K. With 24 Cuts. 2 Vols, 18mo. 
Price 5s. Didier and Tebbett. London, 
1807. 

Be1NG ourselves of opinion, that the 
true character of the deities of paganism 
is little understood, and that, as it is com- 
monly described, it produces no edvan- 
tage on the youthful mind, we hardly 


publie, and should accommodate his trea- 
lise to the capacities and supposable 
formation of youth, would deserve a sta- 
tue. It would, indeed, be a laborious per- 
formance ; but the way is so far opened 
by Bryant and others, that some assistance 
might be obtained. 

We shall observe further, that a per- 
formance of the description we allude to 
and wish for, would be found strongly 
corroborative of the facts and statemenis 
of the Old Testament ; the deities of clas- 
sic paganism would prove to be the same 
as those worshipped in Canaan and in 
Syria; and the interminable struggle be- 
| tween the admission of images as a me- 
of worslip, and the entire exclu- 
| sion of them, uwuder the penalty of repro- 
| bation, would be explained much more sa» 
| tisfuctorily than it is at present, After 
the labours of the learned, the 
| Ject of the Syrian gods is obscure ; because 
they have not been sufficiently identified 
with those of writers whose works we are 
accustomed to esteem as historiaus, or 
poets. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of disclosing 
the Processes of Manuyfactories: Being 
the Substance of ‘Two Papers lately read 
before the Literary and Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Newcastle upon Tyne. By John 

Clennell, F.S. A. Ldinburgh and Perth. 

8vo. pp. 52.. Vor the Author, 1807. 

Mr. Clennell has issued proposals 
for publishing a work, coniaining the 
prdcesses employed in the manufactories 
of this kingdom. The idea has excited 
some alarm ; because, though every mas- 
| ter is desirous of knowing his neighbour's 


| secrets, yet he is not willing to disclose 


know how to recommend a treatise of | his own. The proposal, also, has politi- 


which those divinities are the subject. But 
Mr. F. D. k. was under no obligation to 
enter into our views, or to adopt the pe 


| cal importance connected with it in this 
| land of manufactures and industry, Mr, 
C. meets these, and other objections, by 


culiarities of our opinion, His business | reasonings, shewing the  incsiculable bes 


was to narrate, in the best manner he | nefits that operative skill would derive 
could, the origin and history of these pow- | upon the whole, from such commanica- 


ers, according to such authorities as are | tions, and by stating the numerous ins 


generally received. ‘Libis he has executed | stances in which we have derived, somes 


considerable attention and dexterity, | an entire art, sometimes great ims 


and ina pleasing and even elegant. style. 
| 


The work has merit, and is apparently 

the production of a cultivated mind. ‘Lhe | 

engravings are no honour to it. | 
That scholar, who should set the hea- 


provements, from foreign paru. We 
doubt not the ability of those whom it ime 
mediately concerns to direct their cons 
duct, in reference to the object iniended, 
and when the work itself apyears, we stiall 


then deities in their true light bedove the | em@eavour to Judge impartially on its merit. 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


Mr. Middleton’s Doctrine of the Grexk 
** ARTICLE applied tothe Criticism and the 
«© Tliustration of the New Testament,” will 
be published in about a month: it makes one 
large volume in 8vo. 

A splendid and interesting Edition of the 
‘Comus of translated literally, and 
line by line, into French and Italian prose, 
was printed, not long ago, in quarto, at the 
press of Crapelet, Rue dela Harpe, Paris, by 
the hon. Francis H. Egerton, with Preface, 
an ed lectorem, and Criticisms upon the 
Mask. 

Mr. Lenoir publishes the Ist of December 
his Fastes Britanniques, Poéme Historique, 
ou Précis de Histoire de la Grande-Bretagne, 
depuis !"Invasion de Jule César, jusqu’a la 
Rupture des derniéres Négociations, entre la 
France et Angleterre. 

Mr Cromek the cclebrated engraver, who 
lately purchased, and exhibited the interest- 
ing picture of the procession of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Pilgrims painted by Mr. Stothard, 
hhas been some time in Scotland, with that 
performance, where it has attracted great at- 
tention. He has taken advantage of this op- 


portunity to make all possible enquiries whery- 
ever Robert Burns had resided, and among 
his acquaintances and connections, for any 


MS. remain of that poet. We understand 
that he has been so fortunate as to recover as 
many papers, and letters, as may make an 
octavo volume. 

Proposals are lately distributed for publish- 
ing by subseription, an a propriate medal, in 
commemoration of the abolition of the slave- 
trade, from a design by Robert Smirke, 
R.A. Onone side will bea Portrait of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. ; which, being exe- 
cuted from a model taken by his express per- 
mission, by Mr. Rouw, will be a correct 
likeness: Price of the medal to subscribers, 
in Bronze, 7s. 6d. In Silver, #1. 6s. ‘To 
be paid at the time of Subseribiug. Sub- 
scriptions received by Mr. Young, medallist, 
No. 46, High Holborn; Persons in various 
other parts of the United Kingdom will spee- 
dily be appointed. 

Mr. Elinsly is engaged in a critical edition 
of Sophocles, which is to contain collations 
of the best manuscripts and editions, with a 
“text carefully collated from both. 

* The Strabo of the late Mr. Falconer, so 
Jong expected, is now nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 1n two folio volumes. 

Mr. Sowerby, author of ‘* British Mi- 
neralogy,” ‘* English Botany,” and other 
esteemed works, will shortly publish a new 
Arrangement of Colours, to shew the most 
proper inode of mixing them, by a new, most 
natural, and simple method, for Minefalo- 


Literary Prospective. 
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gical, Vegetable, and Animal Descriptions 
or Representations: shewing the means of 
producing the primitive and prismatic tints 
(from light, through all possible variations 
and mixtures, to brown, black and darkness), 
with a chromatometer for the primitive tints, 
and a chromatic scale or list of colours, and 
also a list of coloured substances necessary for 


ainting in water, or in oil. ‘The work is to 


printed on wove royal, in 4to. witha haud- 
some type, and hotpressed, with eight or ten 
plates at a guinea. 

He is also preparing, a concise pecromus of 
the British Minerals in his Cabinet, as a sort 
of essay towards a new, natural, and easy 
arrangement, with references to the anthor’s 
British Mineralogy, made for the use of those 
who will find British mineralogy mote usefal 
for a library than a travelling book. 

In the press, Thoughts on a General and 
explicit Buen of the Congregational 
Churches, occasioned by an Address from 
the London Committee to Ministers aud 
Churches of the Congregational order, in a 
Letter to the Gentlemen of the Committee. 
By a Friend to the Union. 

The works of the late Dr. Kirwan, Dean 
of Killala, are preparing for the press, and 
expected to be published in Geb in the 
course of the winter. 

A translation of Berthaud’s Art of Manag- 
ing and Regulating Watches will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Dr. Carey has in the press, a new edition 
of his Latin Prosody Made Easy, with consi- 
derable additions and improvements, particu- 
larly in the part which treats qf the diferent 
species of verse. An abridgement, for the 
use of schools, will be published at the same 
time with the larger work. The Doctor has 
also in the press, Scanning Exercises for 
Young Prosodians. 

A_ new work will shortly be published, 
entitled, The Policy of Great Britain in re- 
spect to the Foreign Corn Trade. 

A volume of Sermons is in the press, by 
the Rev. William Agutter, A. M. Chaplain 
and Secretary of the Asylum for Female Or- 
phans. Several of them wére preached belore 
the universitv of Oxford. 

The second edition of the Rev. J. Clayton’s 
Sernion at the Independent Monthly Meeting, 
will be speedily published. 

A splendid edition of Dr. Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, to be comprised in four 
volumes, 4to. is in the press, and the first 
part will appear on the ist of January, 1808. 

Mr. Aston, author of the Manchester 
Guide, has in the press a Laucashire Gazet- 
teer, describing every parish, town, village, 
river, &c. in the county of Lancaster. 

Oxonia Depicta, or History of the Colleges 
and Halls of the University. of Oxford, will 
voon make its appearance ; illustrated by a 
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series of picturesque and architectural views, 
by Storer aud Greig. 

The sixth portion of Mr. Nichol’s History 
of Leicestershire is expected to appear about 
Chiistmas. 

Mr. Beatson is preparing the seventh and 
eighth volumes of his Naval and Militar 
Memoirs, and they may shortly be cnpenal. 

The Rev. C. Wordsworth is’ preparing for 
publication, an Ecelesiastical History, con- 
taining the lives of eminent persons connected 
with the history of rcligion, from the revolu- 
tion to the reformation. 

Mr. Jesse Foot, executor of Arthur Mur- 
py Esq. has just finished a Life of that 

Vriter, compiled from his original papers, 
which will be published in the course of the 
winter. 

When the late Mr. Gilbert Wak: field 
published his Proposals for a Greek and En- 
glish Lexicon, a gentleman who had for a 
considerable time been employed in a similar 
work, desisted from his labour, on the suppo- 


sition that Mr. Wakefield’s work was ready | 


for the press. But as it appears from Mr. 
Waketield’s Memoirs, that he had not pro- 
ceeded raucly further in the collection of ma- 


terials than his interleaved Hedericus, which | 


has been destroyed by fire, that gentleman 
has now resumed his own work, and will 
in a short time present the public with a 
copious and accurate Greek and English 
Lexicon, 

It is proposed to publish by subscription, 
early in January, 1808, (to be paid for on 
delivery) four plates, representing the most 
celebrated Race-horses of the day, with por- 
traits of Chiffney and Buckle, after Chalon, 
horse-painter to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and the Duke of York, viz. Sir 
David, with Groom; the property of the 
Prince. Brainworm, with Groom ; the pro- 
perty of Arthur Shakespeare, Esq. Violante, 
with Buckle ; the property of Lord Grosvenor. 


Pavilion, with Chiffney ; theproperty of | 


Lord Darlington. 

The plates are to be engraved in mezzotinto, 
by Ward and Einsley, 22 inches by 18. 
Prints, i0s. 6d. each, in colours, £1. 1s. 
The names of Subscribers are taken by Messrs. 
Boydell and Co. and by Mr. Ackerman. 


On January 1,-1808, will be commenced a 
new work, entitled The Poets ; designed to 
comprize the writings of every author, whe- 
ther original or translated, whose productions 
have received the stamp of public approbation. 
—The works of each author will be separate - 
‘ly paged, so that the purchaser may arrange 
hen in volumes to suit his own judgment, 
or may farnra selection of the works of those 
authors whose style and subjects may be most 
congenial to his owe aste, without being 
incumbered by an expensive range of volumes : 


and in the instance of losing any volume of 
an edition of the poets, whether in octavo or 
cighteens, he may, by means of these editions, 
complete his set at a trifling expence.—To 
accommodate every class of readers, it will be 
published in several forms, sizes, and prices, 
and will blend accuracy and elegance with 
an economy hitherto unexampled.—The 
first edition will be on an exquisitely beauti- 
ful superfine yellow wove vellum royal paper, 
hotpressed, printed in an unrivalled style of 
typographic excellence, and published in 
monthly volumes, at five shillings each. 
The second edition will be the sathe in every 
respect, except that it will be printed on a 
heautiful demy. This will be published in 
monthly parts, at three shillings each.—The 
third edition will be printed in a superior 
manner on a good paper, and be publistied in 
weekly numbers, price sixpence cach. —These 
editions will be printed in double columns, 
like Dr. Anderson's complete edition of the 
British Poets—The fourth edition will be 


| printed in eighteens, in a superior style, on 
' superfine vellum paper, in parts, at one shil- 
ling each, hotpressed, forming a_scries of poe- 
| ket volumes; and the fifth edition will be 
printed on a fine royal paper, in thirty-twos, 
presenting the only complete miniature edition 
that has ever been submitted to public patro- 
nage, at the very moderate charge of sixpence 
each number.—The expence of these editions 
will be, at least, fifty per cent. under that of 
any other ; and the type, cast on purpese, will 
be of so bold and distinct a form, as te obviate 
the inconveniences experienced in reading 
works printed on so smalla type as to be 
scarcely legible, except io the very strongest 
‘sight.—As a specimen, Pope's translation of 
Homer's Iliad, complete, will be published 
on January 1, 1808, at the following prices : 
royal edition, one vol. 8vo, 5s. fine demy 
edition, one part, 8vo. 3s. demy edition four 
numbers, at Ud. each, 2s. cighteens, five num- 
bers, at Is. each, 5s. Thirty-twos, six numbers, 
at Gd. each, 3s.—This wil! be followed imme- 
diately by the Odyssey, Pope's original works, 
Milton, Dryden, Gay, ‘Thomson, Collins, 
Shenstone, Gray, Young, &c. inastyle of 
equal elegance and economy. 


Dec. 1, Mess. Mathison and Mason, of the 
Secretary's Office, Kast-Iindia House, will pab- 
lisha new andenlargedesition of their East-In- 
dia Register and Directory for 1808; corrected 
tothe 24th November, 1807. Containing Com- 
plete Lists of the Company’s Servants, Civil, 
Military, and Marine, with their respective 
Appointments at the different Presidencies in 
the East Indies ; with Indexes to the same, 
and Lists of Casualties during the last Yevr, 
&e.—Compiled, by permission of the Hon. 


East India Company, from the] Official Re- 
turns received at the East-Li.a a Lieuse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE-~ 
PARTMENT OF THE LITERARY PANOKAMA. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN PASSAGES OP 
SCRIPTURE ON PRINCIPLES NOT HITHER- 
TO ADOPTED. 


It may readily be granted that any tract 
published by an Apostolic man in the early 
Christian church, would be circulated among 
the Christians of those times, with creat dis- 

tch, immediately on its publication. This 
asa natural and indefeasable position, since 
it arises from a principle in human nature, 
itself, It is natural, too, that, in those 
times it should be copied without delay in 
such churches as were then extant. And, 
this firsé edition would be circulated to the 
widest extent, of course. Churches that 
were established afierwards, were more likely 
to receive the second edition of sucha writ- 
er's works ; especially, if they had intercourse 
with the town where he resided in his latter 
days, and drew their copies from thence, im- 
mediately. But, I think, we may say, that 
forone copy of the second edition that was 
circulated, there would be 20, or 50, or 100 
copies, of the first edition, since not only 
would it have the advantage of priority, but 
not one readerin a hundred would think of 
the second as different from the first. And 
this has led our translators to mark as 
doubtful, the first quotation which I selected 
from the first Epistle of John, in my last; 
—chap. ii. 23. I have no doubt on the 
genuineness of the addition; but possibly 
there may be 50 copies without it to one 
which contains it. 


Admitting then, the residence of St. John 
to be at Ephesus, or any part of Asia Minor, 
for the last thirty years of his life, for which 
we have the testimony of ancient history, we 
may date his first episile, early in that period ; 
or even before he came to live there. This 
would spread first, among the neighbouring 
churches in Asia Minor: sceond/y, cast- 
ward, to those countries which professed 
Christianity, Antioch, for certain: Syria, 
Cilicia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Baby- 
lonia, &c. ‘loward these countries, there 
are caravans which go every month, or 
six weeks, from Asia Minor; there is a regu- 
lay intercourse maintained, between Smyrna, 
and the internal parts of Asia Minor; and 
on through Tarsus to Antioch : froni 
Ephesus to Smyrna was easy. We have every 
reason toattirm, that it was the same ancient- 
lv, and therefore, there was an immediate 
conveyance of such addresses as the Apostle 
John published for the general use of all 
Christians, - from Ephesus, castwaid to the 
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oriental provinces of the Roman Empire, 
where Christianity was settled and flourished. 
In these churches his writings would be in 
request. Moreover, these churches would be 
the first to trauslate his writings into their 
current language, for the use of the natives 
of these provinces, who did not understand 
Greek, (which, however prevalent the Greek 
language was, must have been many,) be- 
cause here was agreat number of profess- 
ing Christians, who desired to be acquaint- 
ed with their contents. 

It is evident, therefore, that these transla- 
tions having for their basis the first edition, 
can be no evidences of what the apostle 
thought proper to add in his second edition. 
The Syriac version, for instance, if we suppose 
that to be the earliest of ali, would represent 
the first edition, as would also, all versions 
made from it, and all copies made from those, 
at that time, received in those parts. Where- 
as, the Armenian version, because it is much 
later, would at least stand the chance of ob- 
taining, (and being made from) the second 
edition, ‘The Syriac version, therefore, is 
no evidence against an addition: the Armen- 
ian yersion is an evidence for it. [This ver- 
sion contains 1. John. v. 7.] 

Also, the churches in Africa were not 
planted till many years afler those of Asia ; 
their intercourse with Ephesus, being by sea, 
Was irregular, and could only take place, oc- 
casionally, if it was direct: if we suppose it 
to be, on the subject before us, through Italy, 
then it was subject to the same circumstances 
as attended the intercourse between Ephesus 
and Rome. I say Rome, because we have 
no reason to think that there was any number 
of Christians, worth mentioning, in any 
other cityof Italy. The Apostle Paul when 
travelling from Rhesio upwards, was met by 
brethren trom Rome: which when he saw, 
he thanked God, and took courage. Cer- 
tainly then, he had not met with many 
frieuds in places that he passed through, an 
his courage had been somewhat cast down, 
for thatieason. We find no trace of Chris- 
tianity in Herculaneum, one of the cities of 
Italy, of thesecond size, which was destroy- 
ed A.D. 79, though Wwe meet with traces of 
Judaism there: and, in short, it must be 
admitted, that, compared with Asia, the 
Western provinces had but few Christians. 
We have no reason to think that Rome sent 
out missionaries early :—the south of France 
was Chiistianized from Asia, though so much 
further off than Rome. The natural ins 
ference is, that these parts would receive 
later copies of any Apestolic’ writing, pubs 
lished tu Asia Minor, than those parts which 
had a regular intercourse, half_a times 
in a year, at least, but probably much often- 
er, with Jphesus. And whatever versions 
were extant in the West, would represent 
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the second edition with its variations, what- 
ever they might be. 

As to Rome, itself, I infer, that that ca- 
pital of the empire liad, if any place had, 
oth editions. Suppose, fora moment, that the 
Jirst edition had reached Rome, when Aris- 
tobulus quitted that city for Britain, or that 
it was seut to Aristobulus, in Britain, from 
Rome [Comp. Panorama, Vol. IL. p. 837.] 
it will follow, that the ancient Britiso copies 
would noé conizin those additions which the 
Apostle John inserted im the second edition. 
And to this agrees the fact: for Pelagianism, 
could hardly have been repressed by aay text 
more effectually than by the one in question : 
vet that error rose in Britain, and it was not 
sv decidedly opposed then, as it is now; 
minus the testimony of this text. Moreover, 
the text is not quoted by the venerable Bede, 
ina passage of his works, where we should 
expect to find it, at Jeast, alluded to. He, 
therefore, might have the first edition. 

In short, all the arguments employ- 
ed against the authenticity of the text, may 
be admitted: they cease to have any great 
force, after it is once conceded to those who 
use them, that the first edition, sogether 
with ail its representatives, in the first centu- 
ry, suppose, had not the words in debate. 
They are reduced to the infirmity of a pega- 
tive avgumeni, at best. 

i wiust now observe, that the African 
ciiurches being planted long after the Asiatic, 
they, no doubt, would obtain the best tran- 
scripts of the works of any iuspired writer, 
which could be procured about the time of 
their being founded; 1. e. the second edition 
of the letter under consideration, ‘To this 
agrees the fact; dhe Africun Bishops quote 
the passage: Tertullian, Cyprian, Eucherius, 
Eugeuius, with his consistory of 400 Bishops, 
Vigilius, Falgentius, &c. &c., so that it was 
undeniably extant in their copies from the 
second century downwards. The argument 
then, is reduced to a point: either these di- 
vines found the passage in their copies, or 
they. pué it there. The latter altcrnative is 
so dishonourable to Christians and to Chris- 
Vanity, that one is willing io accept of any 
hypothesis which may vindicate professors 
and teachers from such enormous guilt. —Bat, 
further, 

I have said, that Rame might be expected 
to procure whatever was most exccllent in 
Christian literature, as well as in other stu- 
dies. Itihad, then, red edition, because 
that was the eardies¢ which could be precured + 
and the second, because the influx of per- 
sons to Rome from all parts was so great, 
that every thing which was portable of a li- 
terary nature, might be expecied to be brought 
there. Rome had an antient version of the 


scriptures, known under the name of the 
old dtalic version: itis not of any conseqnence 
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to our argument, whether this version con- 
tained the text of the heaventy witnesses, 
since it was made very early; but if the 
revised Roman version of the New Testament 
contained it, we are reduced to the same di- 
lemma as before, in reference to the African 
bishops,—-the reviser of this edition (Jerom) 
either found it, or forged it. "Phe same argue 
menis that relieve the characters of the African 


the accusation is incredible: 


Bishops, relieve the churacier of this Father: 
it is loading the 
far beyond ordinary 


party with a cr 


culpability, that the mind revolts at the charge. 


[t is adinitted, then, that the Latin version 
reads tis verse, that St. Jerom adopted it, 
that it was adopted by the learned after bim 5 
as by our own famous Alkwin, at the time, 
and ‘in the Court, of Charlemagne, and has 
so continued ever since. The imierence is, 
that St. Jeroin preferred the authority and 
text of the second edition, and followed it. 

These, moreover, are independend witnesses ; 
for, the African Bishops, who wrote before 
Jerom, could not receive this passage from 
his revised version; or, if any choose to 
aflirm that the Adiican bishops received thia 
passage from the old déudéc version, then the 
authenticity of the passage follows of course, 
in proportion to whatever importance is at- 
tached to this increased antiquity. 

Let us now suggest a few Moughts on the 
hature of the passage itself, as connected with 
our views of it. We have seen that all the 
variations in the second edition by St. John, 
are additions: and we can very easily cone 
ceive from the knowledze we have, of the 
gnostic, and other heresies, thea beginning 
to spread, that twenty or thirty years might 
see a considerable difference in i opinions, 
and floating notions of Christian communi- 
ties. An opinion which was not so much 
as broached A. D. 70, or 80, might become 
sufficiently popular to be entitled to notice, 
reproof, ahd correction, ia A.D. 100. Ad- 
mitting, then, that the longest liver of the 
Apostles, would endeavour to preserve his 
readers from the contagion of error, either 
incipient, or advanced, he could not do it, 
by ¢apunging any part of an inspired work, 
since that would be to accuse inspiration with 
having been the cause ef error, but he might 
do it, by adding to his own works, by 
strengihkening former seutiments, or by en- 
larged or explanatory expressions so arranged 
as to meet the mistake in question. This 
enlargement was the way of our Lord, him- 
self: we have seen that it was the way 
of St. John in other instances; and if in 
others, why not in this? 

We have seen, also, that the placing of 
the verses containing other udditions, in our 
present copies, is incorrect: arising, most 
probably, ttom the addition being inserted 
oa a first edition Ms. in the uiargin; byt 
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brouzit in erroneously, as to its true situation, 
by the transeriber who next copied that MS. 
‘The same | apprehend, isthe case here; 
1 conféss myselt to be of opinion that those 


copies which place the Sth verse before the | 


7th are right. It is well known, also, that 
copies vaiy in the words they introduce: some 
Insert the words ‘* on earth,” and “ in 
Heaven :” ethers omit them; some omit, 
"some omit ‘ the Word:” and, 


** water; 


Limght, did T not think it would tire your | 


readers’ patience, treat them with a long and 
delectable discourse, on the Greek accents, 
articles, &c. inserted or omitted in this famous 
passage: but, it is enough for my purpose to 
say, that these variations are proofs, in my 
estimation, that the addicion has been made 
On iirst edition copies, and introduced with 
more or less skill, or convenience, &e. &c. ac- 
cording to the ability of the possessor of those 
copies. 

Your readers, sir, will distinguish between 
what I verily think to be founded on fact, I 
mean the foregoing statement, aud what I 
am about to submit as conjecture only, I 
mean the following view of the passage. Nay, 

must even apologize for some of the lan- 
guage 1 am about to use, by saying, that, | 
use it not strictly, but for the purpose ov con- 
veying my meaning. Let us, now, attempt 
to shew the propriety of introducing this ad- 
dition, in opposition to the sentiments of 
those who considered the Christ, as consist- 
Ing of onc nature, only, i.e, the human: but 
who denied the residence of the other nature, 
i. e. the divine, in the humanity; which 
combination we hold to be necessary to con- 
stitute the Christ. 

Whois he, says the apostle, who over- 
comeih the world, unless it te one who te- 
licves that Jesus fhe humanity] is the Son 
of God? This (Jesus, the humanity} is he 
who came into this world ly assuming the 
component parts of human nature, 1. water, 
i.e. animal life; and 2. (lood i. e. a body. 

Some copies read caro or carno. Vide Si- | 
mon, Crit. Hist. | Such is Jesus THe Curist ; 
who came, nof ly assuming water, animal 
life, only, being a mere phantom, as some 

retend, tut ty water, life, and blood, a 

ly, also. However, the assumption of 
both these two principles, though necessary, 
yet would not qualify him effectually for his 
office, which was, to bear witness of God ; 
for an animal may have life and a body, yet 


itis incapuble of hearing witness: no; hue | 


the intelligent and immortal spirit, is that 
part of aman which Leaveih witness, since it 
only is capable of understanding. nd these 
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| Lined into one person, in order to enable 
that person to bear testimony; since if 
| you take away either of these principles, jou 
“incapacitate the party from ali power of bear- 
ing witness.) Correspondently to this (67) 
‘three are those who bear witness in heaven ; 
the Father, and the Word, and the Holy 
| Spirit ; and these three are THe ONE, the 
| Being of Beings! If we receive the witness 
| of men, on human subjects and questions, 
with confidence, he witness of God is infie 
nitely greater, both as to subject and cer- 
tainty, since God is an infinite spirit, and 
not subject to error. Assuredly this ts the 
| wilness of God, which is witnessed concern- 
| ing his Son, as above. He who believeth in 
| [this representation of ] the Son of God [Je- 
sus, the humanity] hath the witness in him- 
self, not ouly of the possibility, but of the ac- 
tual existence, of sucha combination, since 
his own nature isan instance of the same 
combination of principles as was extant in [the 
man] Jesus. He who lelieveth not God makes 
him worse than an honest man, a@ lyar, &c. 

Under this view of the passage, let us en- 

deavour to state, and compare the editions. 
FIRST EDITION. 

Whois he who overcometh the world, unless 
it be one who believes, that Jesus is the Son 
of God? This is he who came by water, 
and blood ; Jesus the Christ: not by water 
only, but by water and blood : but the spirit 
‘is that which beareth witness. They which 
bear witness then, are these three ; the spirit, 
and the water, and the biood ; and these 
three are combined in one. Ifwe receive the 
witness of nen, the witness of God is great- 
er; and assuredly this is the witness of God, 
which is witnessed of his Son, &c. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Who is he who overcometh the world, 
unless it be one who believes that Jesus is the 
Son of God? This is he who came by wa- 
ter, and blood; Jesus the Christ: not by 
water only, but by water and blood: but 
the spirit is that which beareth witness. 
They which bear witness then, on carth, are 
these three; the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood ; and these three are combined in 
ore. Correspondently, those who lear wit- 
ness in heaven, are three; the Father, and 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit ; and these 
threeare THY ONE. If we receive the witness 
of men, the witness of God is greater; and 
assuredly this is the witness of God, which is 
witnessed of his Son, &c. 

I aim justified in affirming, that (as I ob- 
served in my former letter) here ts no change 


three principles ave these which bear wit- 
ness on carth [i. e. which compose the hu- 
manity] intelligent spirit, and tie water, 


oranimal life, and the blood, fles, or body, | 
and these three agree in one testimony ; [or | 


rather, (lese thrce ave yecessary to be coms 


of sentiment in the apostle: every thing he 
said formerly he says again now : he retracts 
nothing ; every svilable stands untouched; but 
he adds, and encreases the strength, the 
beauty, and the correspondence member to 
assage, while at the same 
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time, his addition js in direct opposition to 
those opinions, which peeped forth wouend 
the close of his long-continued life; and 

which, most certainly, this passage as it stood 

in the first edition, was not particularly caleu- 

elatd to repress. 

You will understand, Sir, that 1 hint ae 
this explanation with great deference, and as 
a mere conjecture only : Jet it be judged by 
reason and candour, and whatever may be 
proposed as superior by any of your learned 
correspondents, shail at least be accepted 
with afl due respect, by Sir, yours, Xe. 

Vivetis. 

Conjecture as to the time of the second 
edition has already fixed on the period of the 
publication of St. John’s Gospel : which 
was long after the other Gospels were in cir- 
culation ; when, we may suppose, the apostle 
revised and edited his ‘* works,” complete. 
As to the time of the first edition, we have 
very little to help our guesses. It is certain, 
however that the third epistle of John was 
written nay years before the date assigned 
to his Gospel, since Gaius, who was host of 
St. Paul, and of the whole church, was most 
probably a man advanced in life ; and we 
cannot think it likely that he should live till 
towards the end of the first century. The 
first chapter of the first episile, seems from its 
contents to have been the precursor of the in- 
troduction to the Gospel. ; 

*,* Your printer has committed an error 
in composing the postscript in my last, the 
second member of it should stand thus :— 

I have written to you, young men, because 

¢ are strong, and the word of God abideth 
in you, and ye have overcome the wicked 
one. 

“To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Srr,—I beg leave to observe, that the date 
1802 in the Literary Panorama, Vol. III. p. 
174, should be 1801 : the same mistake oc- 
curs at p. 176. The anecdote mentioned at 
the bottom of the same page, I think, hap- 
pened in 1685, under Charles XI. the father 
of the Madman ofthe North.” 

Your constant reader, and 

Hackney, sincere well-wisher, 
Nov. 5, 1807. T. Bourn. 


We are desired, by aletter from Mr. 
Montgomery, of Sheffield, to correct 
the error at the bottom of page 297, 
which hints at that gentleman as being the 
author of “ the Chimney Sweeper’s Boy.” 
—We willingly pay this tribute of respect 
toa writer of genius, and feeling; but 
without retracting that part of the note 
which describes him as “ author of many 
‘© other poems of superior and sterling 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sum 

Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
Under this head in our last number buat 
one (p. 91), we noticed a visit of the QueEN 
and five Princesses to a school at Clewer 
near Windsor, conducted on Mr. Lancaster’s 
plan of educations—We have now to point 
out a school which has lately been new-cast, 
and regulated by Dr. Bell, late of Madras, 
now of Swanage, Dorset; from whom Mr. 
Lancaster derived the system upon which he 
has acted. 

WHITECHAPEL SCHOOL. 

The Institution of which we have to make 
honourable mention, is the Charity School of 
Whitechape! Parish : which, consisting two 
years ago of 100, contains now 200 poor 
children. ‘The sciivol was originally built, 
and partly endowed, by the Rev. Ralph Da- 
venant, Rone of Whitechapel, who died 
A. D. 1680; upon increasing the number 
of scholars, the trustees ** took the earliest 
opportunity of introducing into it, the 
most valuable system of peel recom- 
mended by the Rev. Dr. Bell; invented* 
and practised by him with such distin- 
— success at Madras. The trustees 

that Dr. Bell was in England, 
and would readily give them advice, applied 
to him by letter. Dr. Bell, with that 
zeal and philanthropy which peculiarly mark 
his character, left his house in Dorsetshire, 
and hastened to Whitechapel ; and has since, 
from time to time, given the trustecs, and the 
schoolmasters, his personal assistance ; and 
his system is now so far matured, as to com- 
mand the approbation, and excite the admira- 
tion, of several eminent persons, both elercy 
and laity, many of them of high rank and tive 
greatest respectability.” 

We have witnessed the rapid improvement 
of the children, under Dr. Bell's manage- 
ment, with equal surprise and pleasure, and 
have been happy to meet in the school-rooms 
some of the worthiest characicrs in the coun- 
try; amongst others, the Arclibishop of 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Archbishop paid particular attention to 
all the minutie of Dr. Bell’s system, which has 
been most successfully acted upon at Lam- 
beth; and H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge 
examined the children, class by class, froma the 
lowest to the highest form. Upon the Duke 
of Cambridge’s report of what he had wit- 
nessed to the Commander in Chief; the 
Duke of York sent two ofticers of rank to the 
school, who made application for one of the 


* See ** An Experiment in Education,” 
1797; and ** An Analysis of the Experiment 
in Education.” Cadell and Davis, 1807.— 


** merit,” 


Compare Panorama, Vol. Il. p. 1185, 
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doys to introduce the new mode of teaching 
into the Roya! Military Asylum at Chelsea. 
This request was of course complied with ; 
and the Jad has had the singular honour to 
Fnstract a thousand pupils. Dr. Bell super- 
intended and gave effect to his exertious.— 
Upon the whole we cannot but praise this 
attention shewn by the superior classes of 
society to the well-being of the rising genera- 
tion amongst the poor, This is the way, for 
the great and tic opnient to win the Jove, as 
well! as to excite the admiration of those who 
fill che subordinate ranks of life. This is the 
way to link man to man by the ties of mutual 
regard; by good offices performed on one 
hand, and a sensation of gratitude on the 
other.— As loyelists of the first order, and as 
trne Patriots for in attachment to our Kine 
and Country we yield to none), we are 
qlad to direct the public eve to this new pledge 
of union, this new safeguard against the 
maddening and desolating eflects of revolu- 
tionary frenzy. 
THE ANIMAL'S FRIEXD. 

We have observed a shocking negligenee 
in those who have the management of the 
Manor- Pound \yelonging to Stepney, situated a 
few yards beyond Whitechepel turnpike-gate. 
This place is enclosed with posts and rails; but 
though it stands on a spot sufficiently ele- 
vated ; for want of cuttinga channel or two, 
to let the rain water run off, it is covered 
with a miry surface most uncomfortable to 
the poor cattle, which from time to time are 
iinpounded within it. We particularly re- 
marked, last winter, several horses shut up, 
standing with their feet in ice, the sharp edge 
of which cut and fretted their pasterns, just 
below the fetlock. It is enovgl that tres- 
passingeaitle be impounded ; that they should 
suffer /orfure is too much. 

*.* We have received a second offer of 
Five towards establishing of the 
ANIMAL’S FRIEND INSTITUTION, if it can Le 
made general, 

SocreTy FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE 

Report, that they have continued, with 
much activity and efizet, to enforce the laws 
against the profanation of the sabbath ; for 
this purpose, they have caused frequent in- 
spections to be made by their agents in those 
paris of the metropolis, wiere offences against 
those laws were most prevalent. They have also 
occasionally extended their activity to. various 
districts in the vicinity of London, in conse- 

uence of applications for that purpose. from 
the resident clergy, or other respectable inha- 
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1 The portion of the fines arising from prose- 

cutions, which the law allots to the person 
| giving information, instead of being given to 
| the Society’s agents, have been accumulated 
as adistinet fund, and presented, according 
| to an established rule, to that most humane 
and excellent Institution, the Philanthropic 
Society. : 

In that department of their institution 
which relates to the prosecution of the pub- 
lishers of obscene books and prints, and 
other indecencies, the Society report proceed- 
ings, which they trust will prove satisfactory 
to the publje. 

Thic Society has held correspondence with 
several other cities and districts, as Gtoucester, 
Edinburgh, Devonshire, &e., in which the 
almost nevlected laws for the preservation of 
nrorals are about to be enforced with atten- 
tion and efficacy. 

Various applications from different parts of 
the kingdom, have been made to the Society, 
for their advice and directions a3 to the proper 
medes of proceeding in the suppression of 
offences against the laws made for the pra- 
tection of the public morals, 

THE SHERITE'S FOND. 

The present worthy sheriffs, C. Smith and 
R. Phillips, Esqrs., have instituted a fund for 
the temporary relief of the distressed families, 
and dependants of persons in confinement; 
for a temporary provision for persons who, 
‘on heing discharged from confinement have 
no means of present subsistence ; for the pur- 
chase of such tools, implements, and ma- 
terials, as may conduce to habits of industry 
in debtors and criminals; and, for the pecu- 
niary aid of other objects of distress, wha 
come under the official cognizance of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex.—They 
have laudably appealed to the benevolence of 
their fellow citizens to support it, and given 
notice in the news-papers, that subscriptions 
will be received by themselves, and the under 
sheriffs, by the keepers of Newgate and the 
comptor, and by all the bankers in London. 
GENERAL HOSPITAL AT BIRMINGHAM. 
At the Anniversary Meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the General Hospital at Birming- 
ham, the auditors presented the annual re- 
port, by which it appears that the balance 
due to the Treasurers at Midsummer, 1807, 
was £377. 0s. 4d. During the course of last 
year, the Governors have been obliged to sell 
out £1000 of the 3 per cent. consols, belong- 
ing to this charity, the annual expenses of 
which are double the amount of the regular 
income. The Board states, that * Great 


bitauts, who found ordinary means inade- 
quate to the correction of evils, which having 
been so long umrestrained, seemed to have 
acquired the force of prescription, In all 
cases, their interference has been attended 


success has attended the distribution of pre- 
miums for taking people out of the water, 
and using meaas for restoring to life those 
‘who weie apparently drowned or sufipeated.’ 


with the desired effect. 


Out of ten cases last year, nine have been 
suc cessful.” 
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The new Public Office and Prison at Bir- 
mingham are completed. ‘They form a hand- 
some edifice, which is not excelled by any 
building for a similar purpose, in the king- 
dom. "Though their erection has cost a larg- 
er sum than was expected, yet the town has 
liberally supplied the building committee 
with fands fully adequate to finish the whole 
in a manner highly ornamental to the place. 
The first stone was laid on the 18th ot Sep- 
tember, 1805. 

SHEFFIELD CHARITY SCHOOL. 

After a very excellent and appropriate ser- 
mon on Sunday the 1Jth inst. by the Rev. | 
J. Foster, Rector of Wickersley, for the 
benefit of the Charity School tor poor girls, 
in that town, the collections were,— ; 

AtSt. James's Church, in the 

forenoon - - - - 19 10 8} 
At St. Paul’s Church, in the 

afternoon - - - - = + 26 10 103 
At the parish Church, in the 

evening - - - - - -26 6 1 


£72 7 8} 


LEEDS, HOUSE OF RECOVERY. 

The third annual report of the House of 
Recovery in Leeds, from Oct. 1, 1806, to 
Oct. 1, 1807, communicates the following 
interesting fact: ‘* Infectious fever, which 
formerly spread through whole families and 
neighbourhoods, has, under the controlling 
influence of the House of Recovery, been 
chiefly confined to the individual in whom 
it first appeared. Only one instance has come 
to our knowledge (and this in a lodging- 
house, and after an interval of some weeks) 
in which it attacked a second individual after 
the removal of the first infected to the House 
of Recovery. The success attending the 
practice in the House, is the best. proof of the 
skill and assiduity of the gentlemen to whom 
the medical department is confined, and to 
whom our grateful thanks are so justly due. 
Of 5g patients admitted (whose families in- 
clude 300 persons), only four deaths are re- 
eorded, and two of these happened within a 
few hours after admission ; too fully evincing 
the necessity of repeating our injunction, 
that patients be recommended for adinis- 
sion while a chance of recovery is afforded.’ 
Nearly one-seventh of the patients admitted 
since the last Annual Report, were servants 
ot apprentices ; a fact which cannot fail to 
place in a strong light the advantages to be 
derived from a House of Recovery, and which 
would doubtless add another motive, if one 
were wanting, for the encouragement and 
support of an Institution founded on the 
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DIDASCALIA. 
Since our last the comedy of Time's a Tell- 
Tale has been published. We insert the 
author's own account of his production, as 
given in an address Reader. Our 
readers may perhaps be struck with the coinci- 
dence of our remarks with those of Mr. 
Siddons.—The compliment about the players, 
we conceive, without being invidious, had 
better have been avoided, as there are certain 
wicked wits, who doubung their most bril- 
hant talents, regard it as a puff direct, worthy 
ouly the quackery which so conspicuously 


embellishes the modern stage. With respect 
, to their uNArFECTED fricudship, Mr. 5. is 


certainly a better judge than ourselves. Rouse 
seau described things differently, and our 
French Academy Dictionary, dédie Uimmor- 
talité, describing a hypocrite, says, c’esé 
un grand comédien ! We rejoice w iind the 
English comedians are so morally the reverse. 
«© During a short residence in France, thir- 
teen or fourteen years ago, 1 amused myself 
with forming a little serious drama from a 
story by M. Marmontel, Blandford and Co- 
raly appearing to me two very interesting 
characters. scenes lay jong neglect 
in my port-folio.—SV ven Lt wade the stage my 
profession, was prom, .ed to review them, 
but found my hero by iar too grave for+a 
Comedy. Lhe part of Benedick was one 
that I had ever contemplated with deligh:, 
and it struck me that a naval character of the 
description inight combine ecceniricity with 
the most exalted generosity. —The play of the 
Stranger had then rendered the writings of 
Kotzebue extremely popular ; and on peru- 
sing his works, found that he had also 
made both Shakespear and Marmontel his 
models ;—it occurred to me, that by para- 
phrasing a few of his speeches, I might give a 
degree of sprightliness to my principal charac- 
ter, and | felt assured that what I was doing 
would be new toan English audience ; the 
nantical phrases however, which form the 
allusions and constitute the agzregates were of 
my own suggestion.—The father of Coraly 
in Marmontel is destroyed at the commence - 
ment of his story. To heighten the dramatic 
effect, I embodied hint in the character of 
the elder Hardacre. ‘The genuine applause 
of tears at the end of the fourth act have con- 
vinced me that J was not mistaken. No man 
of education or liberality has blamed me for 
making anelegant novel the foundation on 
which I have erected the Delmar Family, 
well knowing that the most excellent writers 
in the English language, availed themselves 
of these resources. The busy Morris, the 
proud Delville, and the dissipated Harrel are 
calealated for an excellent moral ; indeed I 


broad basis of—General Philanthropy and 
pelf-preservation.” 


have long wondered that the attempt has ne- 
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ver been made by abler pensthan mine. Jam 
willing to allow that I have availed myself of 
every advantage whieh my reading, my reflec- 
tion, or experience in my profession, may 
have placed within my reach. I may at least 
hope that the annexed Comedy is written in 
the spirit of a man, anxious to serve the 
eanse of truth. I believe this, because it has 
been criticised with candour (a solitary excep- 
tion cannot change my opinions) and with 
impartiality. Even those who have censured 
it, have expressed themselves in the language 
of gentlemen, and I was never foolish enough 
to imagine that my production was a perfect 
one.—Public approbation must ever be the 
dearest wish of my heart, but I trust that I 
shall never forget the respectful deference by 
which alone it is to be both obtained and pre- 
served All my brother pexformers exer- 
ted the mosi BRALLIANT talents, with all the 
zeal of the most wnuffected friendship :—this 
last consideration would have sweetened even 
the defeat of all nny hopes. —J1. Sippons.” 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tuesday, Nov. 17th, a new opera was pre- 
cenved at this theatre entitled, we know not 
Dwo Faces under a Hood. The follow 
ing are the Dramatis Person: 

Marqui- Raimondi (» Por- 

tuguese nobleman, wo ( 

had ruined his fortane at Bellamy. 

p'v, and retrieved it 

trade), 
Count Ignacio (Colonel of 2 

Governor, Mr. Thompson. 
Don Sebastian (Captain of 

Infantry, Ignacio’s . . > Mr. Incledon. 

friend), .  .. 
Brazilio (his Quarte 

ter), . 

Martinique (also a soldier, 

and attendant on the - Mr. Fawcet?. 

Count), 
Jeronimo (a Town-Offi- 

rederico (a Portuguese | 

Captain), . - j Mr. Taylor. 
ector (domestic to the : 

Marquis Raimondi), . ar. 
Sergeant, Mr. King. 
Lady Abbess,.. . Mrs. Davenport. 
Marchioness Raimondi, . Mrs. Dibdin. 
Claudine (daughter to J 

Raimondi, by his first } Mrs. Dickons. 

wife), 

TPonna Antonia (herfriend) Miss Bolton. 
Ursula (Claudine’s attend- dis. C. Kemble. 


Mr. Simmons. 


} 


Didasealia.—Covent Garden. 
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The plot is improbable and uninteresting ; 
it consists of a Portuguese nobleman losing 
his fortune and resigning his order—then 
commencing merchant, and after gaining 
great riches suddenly resuming all his feudal 
honours and dignities ; it is aided by the in- 
troduction ofa little Love in a Feil, (as Savage 
has it, but which Mr. Dibdin calls Two 
Faces under a Hood) —a uinny, a buffoon, asil- 
ly town-clerk altered from Shakespeare, who 
reminded us more than once of Dogberry's fa- 
mous exclamation, ‘* Oh that ihe town clerk 
were here to set medownanass!”’ We beg 
the author's pardon, we mean noallusion; but 
the manufacturers of comic operas as they are 
called (though by the bye there is very little 
to laugh at) now-a-days seem to think they are 
licensed to disfigure any author provided it. 
can answer their purpose, or make way fora 
song—though it be but @ scarcely merry, hey 
down derry, good for nothing, sort of thing 
enough! 

This piece is similar to most operas of the 
present day, a mere vehicle for the music, 
which is principally the composition of Shield, 
and reflectsgreat credit on thateminent compo- 
ser—Hle has been singularly happy in the songs 
of Mrs Dickons, whose performance and execu- 
ton, both in singing and acting, areentitled to 
all theapplause she so flatteringly received. We 
hope she will continue to pay that attention 
to acting she hashitherto evinced, and that we 
may have occasion to say we have at least one 
accomplished singer on the stage who is at 
the same time an elegant and judicious actress. 
Bellamy has a pretty ballad to the burden of ene 
tre nous.—Although the piece met with much 
disapprobation, yet we do not think it disgra- 
ces the author, as we cannot perceive any 
falling off from his Family Quarrels, &e. Xe. 
We have no doubt of its success, if not from 
the good writing of Mr. Dibdin, at least from 
the fine composition of Mr. Shield ; for 
though, as Moliere says, la philosophie be 
quelque chose, yet la musique! ah! la musi- 
GuC.+y...$ans la musique, monsieur, un Etat 
ne peut subsister ! 

The Opera is intolerably long; a disease 
the author can speedily remedy by the pruning 
knife, or as Mr, Puff, says the hatchet, for 
we will venture to say any part may be judici- 
ously left out—sauf la musique ! 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Noy. 19. a new Melo-Drama, entitled 
Ella Rosenberg, by Mr. Keany, was produ- 
ced at this theatre —The music by Mr. King. 
‘This is a kind of German French spectacle ; 
it was favourably received—the story is told 
with effect ; and the scenery well managed. 
We have no doubt it will answer the pur 
of that best of all critics the treasurer.— 
of oursensible diurnal critics says,‘* this Melo~ 
Drame is of a most serious cast, greating 


the most mterest ; 
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ACCOUNT OF THE HINDOOSTANEE DANCING 
GIRLS, TREATING CONCISELY ON THE 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DANCING AND 
SINGING, WITH TRANSLATIONS OF TWO 
HINDOO SONGS. BY P. RAGAVIAH CHAR- 
RY. 


The habitual politeness of English gen- 
tlemen ever induces them to accept the atten- 
tive invitations of the Natives, to partake the 
pleasures of a natch, or the feats of Dancing 


Girls; an entertainment common throughout | 


Hindostan, nay India; but I am inclined to 
think that many of the gentlemen, and more 
particularly ladies, who are not acquainted 
with the poetical part of the Native languages, 
in which the songs are composed, must re- 
main contented with the information of the 
eye; without that more rationa: relish of 
which the understanding is susceptible—this 
is the case even with many natives. 

It may therefore be useful to have transla- 
tions of songs, the meaning of which are 


represented by the dancing women, in va-_ 


rious motions; at the same time adding a 
short sketch of the general principles on 
which they are founded. 

Without involving myself in the scientific 
and technical system of Hindoo music, which 
would render what I propose abstruse and 
comparatively useless to the purpose, I in- 
tend this asa sort of hand Lill for the respect- 
able persons whose affability and natural 
goodvess has given a ready acceptance to my 
request of witnessing a Tamasha. 

Men are inquisitive in the first instance and 
that very properly, to kuow the history and 
character of the objects presented to their 
view, before other considerations which may 
lead to an inquiry into their accomplishments 
and profession. 

I therefore proceed to relate an account of 
the origin of the Dancing Girls, a race of 
sublic women inall parts of India, regularly 
bred up for dancing and singing—why the 
like does not exist iv Europe, may be easily 
accounted for.—The ladies of all ranks and 
families in Europe, are indiscruninately taught 
to read and write, and initiated in the art of 
music and dancing. 

But the customs and manners of modern 
eastern nations in general, allow their women 
uoeducation, or liberty—this circumstance 
necessarily renders a particular set_ of women 
useful for public diversion and entertainment. 

In former days, we had certainly some es- 
tablished rules to regulate their conduct, for 
as public women they were not destitute of 
fidelity and attachment—at present ihe case is 
otherwise, and needs no explanation, from 
the miserable objects we olicn see in the pub- 
lic bazars. 
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This race of women in this part of the 
| country is, formed into three grand divisions— 
ist.—A_ particular set employed in the ser- 
vice of our Temples, where dancing is per- 
formed at regulated hours. They are not ree 
markable for their beauty, because they are 
the refuse of the following class ; and their 
| masters (images in the Temple) are not nice 
upon this point. 

2d.—-The fashionable set—the women une 
der this class, carry the prize of the day, for 
_ thev are accomplished to a certain degree in 
music, they profess the trade of dancing, and 
are initiated in all the bewitching arts of har- 
lotry—they are pretty, not without exception, 
and live decent, and in good circuinstances. 

-3d.—A shameless race, the common wo- 
men—they have no pretentions to any sort of 
acquirements, and wholly depend for the ne- 
cessaries of life on the common trade to which 
they become devoted. 

The fashionable class with whose theatrical 
| representations the public is entertained, are 
_ originally descended from the tribe of Kicolas 
or weavers, who from immemorial usage, de- 
| dicate one of the female offspring of each fa- 
mily to the service of the ‘Temples and pub- 
lic—this custom is not in much practice now ; 
for the uninterrupted employment the wea- 
vers find under the auspices of the Honoura- 
ble Company, together with their circumstan- 
ces, has improved their feelings of honour and 
virtue. 

The deficiency arising from the above cause, 
ismade up by purchase of girls, from differ- 
ent parts of the country, where the cala- 
mities of famine and war, domestic misfor- 
tunes and peculiar religious customs, drive 
the parents to the necessity of disposing of 
their children. 

An elderly woman, and one or two girls 
forma set‘, whieh is distinguished after the 
young or old lady's name, as fortune or fame 
may render either of them conspicuous. 

‘The young girls are sent to the dancing 
school at about 5 or O years of age, and at 8, 
they begin learning music; either vocal or 
instrumental—some attain a great proficiency 
in dancing, others in singing; but the first 
art is limited to a certain period of life, for 
dancing in the Hindoo style requires great 
agility and strength of constitution—thus, no 
woman after the age of 25 years is reckoned 
competent to the task. 

‘The expense attending the education of a 
girl, and to render her accomplished, will 
probably amount to between 300 and 400 pa- 
yodas, this is either managed by contracts, or 
monthly payment, to the Natura, the dane- 
ing master, aud Pataca the singer. 

When the girl attains a certain degree of 
proficiency, the friends and the relations of 


Vou, MII, (Lit. Pan, Dec, 1897.) 


the old mother, are invited, and after observe 
ry’ 
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ing certain formalities and ceremonies, the 
young student is introduced to the assembly 
and her merit is examined and assayed. * 

The expense of this firstexhibition is great, 
including the presents to the dancing masters, 
and it is borne either by the betrothed gallant 
of the girl, or the friend of her mother.— 
After thisceremony, and not until then, the 
set gain admittance to the favour of the pub- 
lic, and are asked to attead marriages and 
other feasts. 

With regard to their revenues, the first 
source of emolument proceeds from their des- 
tination, as public women.—Whken the 
young lady arrives at the age of puberty, she 
1s consigned to the protection of a man, who 
generaliy pays a large premium, besides a 
suitable monthly ailowance. Changes of 
sien are made as often as it suits the con- 
venievcy and advantage of the old matron. 

The second channel of benefit arises from 
the presents made to them for dancing or sing- 
ing—unjortunately, no standard of hire was 


ever established, butitis entirely left to the | 
arrangements of the pasties. A set, will | 
probably receive fram 30 to 500 rupees for | 


the performance of three or four days, as the 
circumstances and disposition of the person 
who requests their dance may admit ;—the 
spectators, someiimes, give a few rupees to 
them, either from liberality or vanity.—The 
produce of this supply goes in shares to every 
individual forming the set, viz: 

Five or ten per cent. on the whole, is taken 
off for charities. The residue is then divided 
into two shares, of which one is allowed to 
the dancing woman. The other subdivided 
into 64 shares, of which 24 to Natuva, or 
the dancing master; 14 to Pa/oca, singer ; 
LAto Pillangolo, or the flute player; 14 to 
Maddalagar, or trumpeter; 4 to Sru/yman, 
or bellower [bellows blower]; the dancing 
woman pays the latter $ from her share. 

It is but doing justice to say, that the arts 
of music and dancing are more perfect in and 
about Madras than in any part of Hindosian, 
The old Kings of Trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore 


_ and the Rajabs of Pondeman and other Po- 


liguery country, have for ages devoted their 
time and fortune to the culture and improve- 
ment of these entertaining arts—but since 
the impoverishment of these princes, the seat 
of musical learning was transferred to Madras 
where an encreasing population and the in- 
troduction of luxury keep them in demand. 
Bharata sasira, or the ari of dancing, was 
originally inveated by the Siva, or MWeha 
Dava; and brought to pertection by the 
sage called Bharata, after whom the Saster 
was named—besides, the word Bhara/a is 
the compound of ideas, modes, or tunes, and 
time ;—thus, Bha for ideas, ra, is meant for 
Raga, or modes ; ta for thélum, or the time. 


Itis related in the Brummandu Poorana, 
that Mahadara and Parraty were enjoving 
the felicity of conjugal happiness on the sa- 
cred mountain Ay/dsa, their established seat 
of residence ; but a misunderstanding having 
once taken place between this fond pair—it 
was the intention of Siva to ofler some enter- 
tainment to regain the favour of his spouse— 
he then began to dance, singing melodiously 
and keeping time with the movement of his 
feet; while he aptly expressed the meaning of 
the poems he sung by various appropriate mo- 
tions. 

This easual act of Siva established an art, 
which was taken up by 32 of our Gods, who 
| wrote seperate treatises each differing a litde 
| in detail. 
| After this, Parrafy, ia her incarnation of 
Bhudratally, learned to dance, with the 
| frailty of a woman, to excel her husband ; 
for ladies are sometimes jealous—all descrip- 
tions of Gods assembled, and an examina- 
tion was set on foot.—The divine pair danced, 
but an indecent posture of Iswara induced 
Bhadrabally to gwe up the contest—Maha 
Dava then instructed Brumma with it, who 
communicated it to Indra, and by him it 
descended to divine sages, who transferred it 
to Apscharasas, or the heavenly nymphs, 
who stand in the same relation with our 
dancing women, in the upper regions. 

It is stated that Bharata Nateya, or danc- 
ing should be composed of 5 Angas, or parts 
—ist Nata (the Ticta man who regulates the 
time) 2d Mindenga (asmall dram) 3d Pata- 
ca (the singer) Sruty (the bellows, which 
blows the easy tunes) and Patra the actress. 

An actress should be young and healthy.— 
The females of Safa Gohorjara and Souras- 
fra, are said in the Pooranas, to be beauti- 
fal. 

The breed of Carnata vird ta, are pretly— 
and the girls of Dravida are of ordinary 
kind, we are unfortunately situated on the 
| last division of the country, so that it is no 
wonder, our dancing girs are not remarkable 
for personal beauty. — 

1 premised that Bharata Sastra is composed 
of ideas, mode, and time. 

The ideas, or feclings, are nine in num- 
ber, divided into three classes, which relate 


| tolove, fear, and haired, vig: 


Feara Rasa the sense of honor, and glory, 
Daya ,, of compassion and affection, 
Carona ,, of mercy. 
Srungara ,, of love and pleasure. 
Heseya ,, of mirth and sprightliness. 
Bhayanaca ,, of fear and terror. 
Rowdra ,, ofrage, accompanied with tears, 
Bhithutcha ,, of apprehension aud confusion, 
Adlhuia ,, of excellence and wisdom. 


All subjects, which relate to human nae 
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ture, contain some one of these passions, and | 
the whole is represented by 57 hasthus, or dit- 
ferent changes of hands, and thirteen of the 
head. 

Of the 37 hasthas, I give a few samples 
here. 

1.—Pathaca hustra, or flag shaped hand ; 
to denote excellence, approbation, friendship, 
and point out sides, comers, Xe. 

2.—Ardhapataca, or half flag shaped ; to 
point out females, the ear-rings, mountains, 
trident, &c. 

3.—Tripathaca, the same as the first, with 
the exception of the third finger folded, to 
express conjugal attachment, gallant inter- 
course and others, as Ardhapataca, 

4 —Mayura, or peacock shaped ; to mark 
peacocks and other birds; saphires, garlands, 
rows of pearls, &c. 

5.—Ardhachundra, or half moon, to sig- 
nify, dncoso, half moon; the waist of a 
woman, to chastise, &c, 

6.—Sovcalundum, or the beak of a bird, 
to denote bows and arrows, elephants, seve- 
ral war implements, and birds. 

7.—Soochy Mookhum, or the needles end ; 
expressing trifles, writing, pointing out ob- 
jects, &e. 

§.—Pudra Cosa, or the bird of lotus. 

9.—Senha Mookhum, or the head of a lion. 

10.—Moograshurskam, or the head of an 
antelope. 

The remainder may be conjectured to be of 
the same kind. 

The motions of the head are, 

1.—Aconpetum, or the head in an erect 
position, very slightly shaken occasionally, to 
denote solemn expression, to make a demand, 
point out objects, expressive of anger, and to 
give a negative answer. 

2.—Compitim, heaving head, this marks 
approbation, contemplation, deep thought of 

a lover, and pleasing circumstances. 

3.—Dhotem, nodding head; expressing 
contempt, sorrow, surprise, Xe. 

4.—Vidhotum, shaking head: to express 
indisposition, fever, terror, and the desire of 
driving away, 

5.—Parivahacum, leaning on one side; 
expressing surprise, satisfaction, recollection, 
&e. 

6.—Anchitim, leaning on one side, but to 
shake often ; feigning to be fainted, express- 
ing indisposition, sorrow, &e. 

Oocshiptem, to have the head up; on 
marking dust, in pointing objects above, 
heaven, &c. 

I forbear to proceed on these scientific atoms 
farther, for they will tire the reader, and they 
tend to no great use.—The charges of hands 
and heads, and whirling of the eyes, with an 
appropriate attitude of the same, sufficiently 
explains the meaning of the songs. 
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[think the Tindoos in this respect excel 
all other uations. 

The Ragas, or modes are many, but 
principal ones, are much in use. Each of 
these Ragas has its peculiar property of pleas- 
ing the car, and the difference is formed by 
variations of Swaras or notes, which are 8 in 
number, 


30 


On 


Sa ri ga ma pa dani sa. 


We have 8 Tulems, or measures regulating 
the time. 


Ist.— Dhruva tata, measuring 14 syllables, 
2d.—Matleya, for 10 syllables. 
3d.—Aathaia, for 14 ditto. 
4th.—Rrpaca, for 0 ditto. 

5th.—Jumpa, for 10 ditto, 

Oth.—Triputa, for 7 ditto. 
7th.—Vucathalum, for 4 ditto. 
8th.—Aditalum, for 4 ditto. 


In dancing, these syllables are formed of 
hard constructed fechurcal language called Sr 
la; and this is pronounced with a loud, some- 
times harsh, voice, by the T'icta fellow, viz: 

Tha tha, Dindd tha, the tnd, thi, the, 
Dinda tha; are the Soolas for 12 instead of 
10, but this encrease and decrease originates 
from the number of gooroo and /agho Ma- 
tras, an explanation of which, like the rest, 
must be left to a large treatise on music. 

It is now time to begin with the proceed- 
ings of the dancing set, when entered on the 
Court Yard. 

With the girl in front, the Natuvas (ge- 
nerally two) one on each side, and the small 
drum with the sru¢i bellows, and the singer 
together with the old mother in the rear, the 
scenes commence. 

Natuva expresses first of all the technical 
syllables of Dim Dim in honor of Samtho, 
the first inventor of the art, and commemos 
rates. Brumma with similar unmeaning 
sounds. 

An invocation to Fenayaka, or Pelliar, fol- 
lows: ** O Jenaica, the son ef Parvaty, 
** and elephant faced, thou who dancest in- 
imitably, let the Natuea (or the tine 
“© Leater,) know him, and resound the tech- 
« nical syllable in Ais praise, and attend pare 
“* ticularly to the change of times.” 


A Prayer to Rama, is then offered. 


« Victory be to the favourite of Jenaly 
«* (Rama’s affectionate wife) or the patron 
“of Vibeeshana, (the King ‘of “pe or 
Ceyloon) let happiness attend the Lotnus- 
«© footed, and the merciful towards the dis- 
* tressed! Let the Preserver of the World, 
«© and Saviour of his follawers, be crowned 
«* with happiness !—Grace be to his beautiful 
‘* mien, as he is an image of virtue! He is 
** ouimipotent, and, at the same dime, an in- 
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** habitant of Ayadheya, (or Oude). Glory 
** be to the spotless! who loves the truth, 

Rama, was the great hero who conqnered 
the King of Giants. He is reckoned to be 
most ci al as well as a just prince, and 
hence he is invoked for the success, and pros- 
perity, of all undertakings. 

His spouse, Si/ta, follows him in order. 

After complimenting the gods, an hyin of 
Salam issung, in honor of some one of our 
ancient, or modern, kings. Prafapa Rudra, 
a famous King of Carnata, Voua Runga, an 
extravagant Poligar of fame, of : and 
Pratapa Sinha, and Tolaja, Ragas of Tan- 
yore, have been in their respective days, the 
patrons of music. 


“© Praiapa Sinha, the valiant in war; you | 


** are exclusively endowed with the accom- 
‘* plishments of music and poetry, in the ab- 
struse science of Bharaia Sqstra, and in 
the art of Abhwua, (or counterteited,)— 
you are well versed in all subjects; and 
your mind is liberal, and you possess un- 
ancl courage.—To you, O Maha Raja, 
I renderSalam.” 
Thus ending a bustling and noisy com- 
mencement, the dancing set have a few 
minutes composure ; and regulate harmony to 
oommence on Alhinia, representing the sense 
of a Padd. 

Songs, among the Hindoos, are of three 
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principa! kinds—Varna. Pada, and Keertana 
—the former is heavy, and the latter is dedi» 
cated to religious and divine themes. 

Pada.—Songs of this description contain 
every thing relating to love. Yet, the re- 
ligious principles of the Hindoo poets are 
ever uniainted ; for every Pada is siamped 
with the name of some or other of their 
deities, excepting, those, which they dedicate 
to please their masters—the Rajahs, or others, 
who hire their labour to transmit an indivi- 
dual name to posterity. 

Cashatieya, a modern poet of the first note, 
has composed innumerable Padas, marked 
with the name of Moova Gopala (Kristna) 
—his style is elegant and musical; his lan- 
guaze Is easy and clear, and his meaning com- 
prehensive. 

From this poet's productions, I have select- 
ec two songs, an indifferent translation of 
which, (for to be literal and elegant it does 
not become me, and I am concerned to find 
ny abilities too poor to attempt) I annex bes 
low. 

The Pallary, or chorus, of every Pada, 
issung at the end of every Charana, or sene 
tence, 


[In order to convey to the English reader 
some idea of the effect of these songs we 
have hazarded the following free imitations of 
them. | 


PADA IsT. 
Ndramd Commd, Vi- 
ma,” 
Ts ita crime, oh! friend, 
«* [Whose] face is beautiful as the 
«* soms [buds] of roses? 
*« Why does he disdain to approach (or 
“** come near) me?” 

Ist.—** When he, the King of the world, 
€* once was sporting with me, | left the agree- 
** able emotions of his repeated embraces ; I 
** blushed and remained smilingly si/ent, 
«* with my head bashfully reclined ; he wish- 


§* ed me, at the time, to speak, but I could 
not.” 


Is iz acrime, oh! friend? 
** Why does he disdain to approach (or 
come near) me 
2d.—* Atthe time, that J was contem- 
plating the pleasjng occurrences which his 
** agreeable company and sweet embraces 
«© produced in me, I laughed to myself, and 
*« remained mute, without being able to ac- 
f* quaint him the value of the present mo- 
** ment.”"— 
[sit a crime, oh! friend, @e.” 
3d.—** When his effort: to divert me suc- 
ceeded to my heart's desize, and I was 


The lover has mistaken his mistresses’s ex- 
treme Lashfulness for disdain, and quitted 
her company in consequence. 


Tell me, my friend, where was my crime, 
Why should he treat me with disdain ? 

(Thou fairer than the rosebud’s prime, ) 
Why does he leave me to complain ? 


Once when my royal lover strove, 
With blandishment, and kind embrace, 
To win my heart to meet his love ;— 
~ What glowing blushes veil’d my face! 
Tell me, my friend, @c. 
I turned,—my faultering voice grew weak, 
And bastifully my head reclin'd,— 
‘« Speak,” said my love: I could not speak, 
But smil’d : and every smile was kind. 
Tellme, my friend, &e, 
Yes, I was mute :—my charming theme 
With rapture occupied my breast ; 
My every thought was fixed on him; 
And joys too great to be expressed ! 
Tellme, my friend, 
¥es, | was mute :—but eyes can speak, 
And silence’ self proclaim the whole, 
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*« joying the bliss of his love, ts i¢ possible 
*« that I was not satisfied.” 
Ts it a@ crime, oh! friend.” 

Observation—The above Pada contains 
the janguage of a woman, addressed to he, fe+ 
male friend, acquainting how harmoniously 
she lived with her lover, and explains the 
cause of the present variance—the heroine, is 
called Madhcyama, or the discreet woman, 
for she is, (as it is inferable from her senti- 
ments in the -ong) perfectly accomplished in 
the gallantries of love, but circumspect and 
invlest—she complains of her lover's mistake 
with regard to his idea of offence, which ori- 
ginates from her being modest, and not 
sprightly and gay. The gallant is Paty, or 
Man of fidelity, for he is not 
intriguing with other women, and his fault is 
a mistake in judgment. 


2p. 
Asdvary Raga. Ata Thdla. 
«© Maha gaya, oh, Moova Gopaula Niva- 
galallah, Malassaya.” 
very surprising, O Moova Gopaula, 
‘© all yourgallantries! ‘ts exceedingly pretty!” 
Ist.—** To you ] give the folded beetle, 
* but you hand it over to that lotus-eyed, 
** (a pretty woman) with whom the world 
* laughs at vour intrigues.” [At your in- 
trigues with whom all the world laughs. ] 
very surprising, &c.” 
od.—** I waste my intreaties on you ; but 
“ you love her, whose eyes are beautiful as 
** the lotus: you freely express, a condempt 
<* of me, and the circumstance is ridiculed 
«atthe houses of those flower like framed 
** women, (women of delicate and elegant 
constitution).” 
“« very surprising, 
3d.—* I throw myself into your arms, and 
*« take an interest in yout amusements, oh, 
«© Moova Gopaula, but, you listen to mali- 
** cious reports, and live at variance; you 
«« hold me in disdain, and esteem her,—that 
« female friend.” 
°Tis very surprising, @c.” 
Olservation.—It is almost needless to men- 
tion that the Natky, or heroine, of the above 
song is a jealous wife. She is termed Sweya, 
and Vipralubohd, or has the command of 
herself but was deceived ; because she does not 
employ a third person to negociate the return 
of her lover's affection and attachment, but 
she reproaches him directly, with bold lan- 
guage for his improper conduct. The Narka, 
or lover, is Ductshow, or a gallant of change- 
able attachment. 


Triplicane, 
December, 1806. 


The faultetingsoice, the blushing cheek, 
And laughter thrilling through the soul. 
Tell me, my friend, @&c. 


Oh, precious moments! happy hours! 
When he in amorous converse held 
My willing, yet reluctant, pow’rs, 
And all my soul with bliss was fill’d! 
Tell me, my friend, &c. 


Remonstances of an Hindoo’s first wife, 
against his attachment to another. 
All mighty fine, upon my life! 
Moova Gopaula, all your doings! 
Yes, you forsake your early wife, 
And leave her love, for later wooings ! 
I make you presents every day 
Of something new, and smart, and pleas+ 
ing ; 
You, instant, give them all away, 
To stop that blue eyed lass’s teazing. 
All mighty fine, upon my life, &c. 
Her twinkling eyes have powerful charms, 
Mine you contemn because they're grey : 
Her spindle shanks, and slimmer arms, 
Are to your fancy, arethey, hey? 
All mighty fine, upon my life, &c. 
Yes, Sir, the world detects your folly : 
The neighbours understand the matter ; 
It makes me mad, and melancholy, 
To see them laugh, and hear them chatter. 
All mighty fine, upon my life, @e. 
Iclasp my arms around your neck, 
I try to please, with every pleasure 5 
You treat me with design'd neglect, 
Your newer mistress is your treasure. 
All mighty fine, upon ny life, @e. 
The sneering hussey, calls me old, 
(She might say truely, broken-hearted.) 
Return, my love,—I cease to scold ;— 
For, why should man and wife be parted? 
All mighty fine, upon my life, &c. 


The foregoing paper, received from one 
‘of our valuable correspondents at Madras, 
is not only curious, as containing the hand-lill 
of an entertainment given by one of the na- 
tives, who had invited the gentlemen and 
ladies of the Presidency to attend it, but it is 
interesting, as comprising an account of @ 
profession which appears to have existed ur 
ok from the remotest ages [and 
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from thenee, no doubt, it spread to other 
parts. We find itin David's time in Judea ; 
and probably in Judah's time, in Canaan]. 
Whether the writer is not too favourable, in 
supposing that no such persons are found in 
Europe, may be submitted to those who are 
most versed in European manners. We 
desire, particularly, to call the attention of our 
readers to the incidental mention of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the weavers under the 
Company's patronage, which is highly pleas- 
ing: and to the relief of that profession from 
what their subsequent conduct proves, they 
considered as a misfortune, to be remedied as 
soon as possible. Neither ‘s the style of this 
paper, as being the production of a foreigner, 
without its interest, since it shews how ef- 
fectually our language is cultivated by the 
natives: and, to those who are conversant 
with Hindoo writings, we would hint at the 
delicacy of expression and sentiment, which 
the author has maintained, because his pa- 
per was addressed to Europeans, whose 
ideas of politeness and good manners, were 
well known. Had it been drawn up for an 
Hindoo audience solely, there is no doubt but 
that it would have thrown off restraint, and 
assumed a more decided tone, on some of the 
subjects on which it treats. We have endeae 
voured to render it further intelligible to our 
readers, by adding a few words which are 
inclosed in brackets. 

*,* Among other curious articles which we 
have received from India, are two on the 
subject of Hindoo theatricals: with explana- 
tions of their characters w holly new to Eu- 
rope. They will appear in our next. 


EXCERPTA. 

[ From Weston's Frag. of Oriental Literature. | 

Pedigree of an Aratian Horse, hung about 
his neck ; bought in Egypt during the last 
campaign, ty Cotonel 

In the name of God, the merciful and 
compassionate, and of Seed Mohammed, 
agent of the high God, and of the companions 
of Mohammed, and of Jerusalem. Praised 
be the Lord, the omnipotent Creator. 

This is a high-bred horse, and its colt’s 
tooth is here in a bag about his neck, with 
his pedigree, and of undoubted authority, 
such as no infidel can refuse to belicve. He 
is the son of Rabban.y, out of ,the dam La- 
hadah, and equal in power to his sire ; of the 
tribe of, ZLazhalah ; he is finely moulded, 
and made for running ‘like an ostrich , and 
great in his stoke aud his cover.’ In the 


honours of relationship be reckons Zaluah, 
sire of Mahat, sire of Kallac, and the unique 
Alket, sire of Manasseh, sire of Alshch, 
father of the race down to the famous 
horse, the sire of Lahalala; and to him 
be ever abundance of green meat, and corn 
and water of life, as a reward from = the 
tribe of Zazhalah for the fire of his cover ; 
and may a thousand branches shade his car- 
case from the hyena of the tomb, from the 
howling wolf of the desert, and let the tribe 
of Zazhalah present him with a_ festival 
within an inclosure of walls; and let thous 
sands assemble at the rising of the sun in 
troops hastily, where the tribe holds up, under 
a canopy of celestial signs within the walls, 
the saddle with the name and family of the 
possessor. Then let them strike the hands 


with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to. 


God for immunity for the tribe of Zoab, the 
inspired tr.be. 
LITANY FOR THE TRIBE OF ZOAB, 
[From the same Work. } 

From 

Sorrow and demoniacal possession, and 
from pestilence, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe ! 
From 
Cutting and seabby camels, and failure of 
provisions, and scarcity, 
May God graut immunity to this Tribe ! 
Vrom 
Cirenmeision feasts, and most surely frona 
the spittle of adultery, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe! 
From 
Perplexed congregations, and from the 
complaint in the spleen, and from the fiery 
dragon, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe! 
From 
Excessive love, and from Heyubnu Beyin, 
the unknown son of an unknown father, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe! 
From 
Sand hills, and treading out corn with the 
foot, from lameness at birth, and inflated skin, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe ! 
From 
» Prohibition and seclusion, from fascina- 
tion, from elevation and depression, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe! 
Irom 
Cracks and fissures in the feet, from com- 
pulsive meetings in great numbers, from the 
spawn of nocturnal travellers, and sooth- 
sayers, who prophesy good for a purpose sea- 
sonably, 
May God grant immunity to this Tribe! 
From 
The prickly and impenetrable coat of mail, 
and from the inconsiderate rider, 


May the Most High secure this Tribe ! 
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SUGGESTIONS ON SHAKESPBARE’S CHARAC= 
TER OF FLUELLEN, 


Our commentators 


exclusively, the beauties and merit of the 


superior characters of our immortal dramatist, | 
but they have overlooked the many touches | 


of nature, which he has given to others not 
— prominent in his pieces. That the 
are O 


portraits of individuals, as we have every 
reason to suppose, in his works, and these 
were no doubt amusing at the time of their 
appearance, beyond what we now can so much 
as conjecture. Perhaps, we may aba:idon 
the expectation of recovering the whole of 
these, in spite of all our black letter reading, 
aud notwithstanding the masses of Eliza- 
bethean publications, which our industrious 
collectors have formed. But there are some 
characters which, whether portraits, or not, 
deserve a fuller investigation than they have 
as yet received; of which I beg leave to con- 
sider the Welshmen of our bard as instances. 

The two characters in which Shakespeare 
has exhibited the peculiarities of the descen- 
dants of the ancient British, are Fluellen and 
Sir Hugh Evans: strongly marked characters 
both: distinguished most effectually from cach 
other, yet possessing some traits of resemblance. 
Benevolent yet choleric ; positive and blunt, 
though perfectly well-meaning ; brave be- 
yond denial, humorous, respectable, sensible, 
of vigorous intellects, bnt unpracticed in the 
ways of men, and deluded by appearances, 
becanse incapable of deceiving others, or by 
very little art, because too honest, to suspect 
others of artifice. 

It should appear that Fluellen in Henry V. 
was a favorite character with the public, on 
its first appearance: for the poet gives to 
him what was intended for the duke of 
Exeter. 

«© Blu. Splood !—Up to the preaches, you 
«© rascals ; will you not up to the preaches ie 

To this Pistol answers, ** be merciful, great 
«© Duke, to men of mould!’ Fluellen was 
noduke, but when convenience was consulted, 
our bard could find no character more proper 
to deliver this charge and reproof than the va- 
liant Welshman. 

This premature appearance is certainly not 
in favour of the character; the proper introduc- 
tionof which, is attended with circumstances of 
greater dignity. He is presented in conversa- 
tion with a brother oilicer. 

«© Gower. Captain Flucilen, you must come 
presently to the mines ; the duke of Glosier 
would speak to you.” ( 

That this is the proper introduction of this 
character, appears from the mention of his 
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and dissertators have | 
employed themselves, in potting oat, almost | 


delineating ge reral nature was Shakes- | 
peare’s forte, willingly admit; yet there are | 
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name, his rank, and his services: we are 
given also to understand his merit from the 
favourable opinion which the duke of Gloster 
entertains of him. Fluellen bluntly refuses 
to go to the duke: and gives his own reasons 
for his refusal, in his own way: he adverts 
without ceremony to his knowledge “ of the 
disciplines of war; the Roman disciplines.”— 
“* of the pristine wars of the Romans :” and 
he offers to discuss the point with any man 
and to any extent. He afterwards advises his 
friend Gower, to take the pains to examine 
ihe wars of Pompey the great, and he has as 
much of the history of Alexander of Macedon 


| at his fingers’ ends, as serves him to drawa 


comparison, most certainly is income 
parable. He also recollects that ‘* Edward 
the plack prince of Wales, as [ have read in 
the Chronicles, fought a most prave patile 
here in France—in which the Welshmen 
did goot service.” The ancient British nation 
it may be inferred, was respectable for learn- 
ing, generally :a taste for reading must have 
yrevailed among it: or we should never 
eed seen a military man of this nation cha- 
racterised as being so deeply studied in the his- 
tory of ancientevents. 

Bat it often happens that those who know 

books well, know men but ill. Fluellen may 
stand as an instance of this; for he so little de- 
tects the arrant cowardice of Pistol, that he at 
first commends him, as having, ‘t done gallant 
services at the pridge,” and ‘* being as valiant 
amanas Mark Antony.” As an otlicer we 
hardly know how to vindicate his error : but, 
as a good natured soul, we can easily discern 
the cause of it. It is also a very simple 
expedient which the king uses, to delude him 
on the subject of the glove which is to be chale 
lenged, achild might see through the device, 
as the matter but a monient before was the 
subject of examination, in which Fiuellen 
participated, any one but the unsuspecting 
Welshman, would have guessed a something, 
and that something had spoiled the contri- 
vance. Perfectly coincident is the good-will 
with which he ctiers a twelvepence to Wil- 
liams the soldier, who had so lately been the 
man wht aflronted him, and not him only, 
but the king, in his person. With his dona- 
tion he connects good adyice, ‘* I pray you 
to serve Got, and keep out of prawls, and 
orabbles, and quarrels and dissentions, and, 
} warrant you, it is the petter for you.” He 
considers this ii some degree as a peace ofier- 
ing- When the soldier refuses his money, 
he reminds him, with perfect well-meaning, 
though with lithe refinement of ideas, that 
itmight ‘* mend his shoes,” which were not 
over good, and with an admirablesimplictty of 
heart corrects his ** pashfulness,” and offers to 
change the twelve pence if it be not good. ‘The 
same principle sliews itself in his sudden 
retort on the king himself who orders, 
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And be it death proclaimed through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his only. 

To which Fluellen replies “ Js it not law- 
ful an please your Majesty, to tell how many 
is kill’d?” The Captain intended no reflec- 
tion on the praise of God, but he understands 
the order with his characteristic simplicity, 
and hazards his question without allowing 
himself time for deliberation. 

Fluellen bears no malice: for though he 
beats Pistol, who had affronted him, yet 
he gives him ‘ a groat to heal his pate.” 
The Welshman speaks tothe King, with the 
same fluency, and in the same unreserved 
manner as to his equals: He is so firmly at- 
tached to his country, and derives so much 
ride from it, that the greatest compliment 

e can pay to his Majesty, is that of his 
having sufficient store of ** Welsh plood in his 
body!” And to this he oddly enough con- 
nects the observation, ‘* I need not be 
ashamed of your Majesty, praised be God, 
so long as your Majesty is an honest man.” 
This is no abatement of Flucllen’s loyalty ; 
for the very substitution which the King prac- 


tises upon him, is proof sufficient of his | 


firmness in that duty. 

The Welshman has his infirmities, but he 
is free from vice ; he is choleric, sudden, and 
warm ; but he is kind and open-hearted ; if 
he is weak, his weakness is more honourable 
than the strength of some characters, if he is 
ignorant, he is entitled to pardon, for it is 
ignorance of crime ; and the poet well sings, 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise. 


We may laugh at Fluellen but we cannot 
despise him, we may detect his peculiarities 
but we must honour his principles ; his con- 
duct is not regular, but itdefies our censure, 
because we see that it is actuated by conceptions 
which command our approbation. | What- 
ever, therefore, of national character 
the poet has transfused into this anu- 
ent Briton, it is such as his countrymen 
may behold without offence, and may smile 
at withoutcompunction. He maintains the 
discipline of the army, by refusing to intercede 
for the undeserving; and when he has detected 
the unworthy nothing can restrain him from 
expressing his opinion of them, and to them. 
The virtues of Fluellen are the virtues of 
his nation ; generous and hospitable, friendly 
and animated : directed by a strong sense of 
honour, and influenced by the most deter- 
mined patriotism. None need to be ashamed 
to acknowledge Fluelien as a tellow soldier, 
to salute him as a fellow countryman, * to 
honour hin as an acquaintance, or to shake 
hin by the hand asa friend: he is not indeed, 
eminent for politeness, he has never sacrificed 
to the graces ; but those who are not afraid of 


truth, need not to be afraid of him ;those 
who can bear reproof, may receive advantage 
f.om his sentiments, and those who follow 
his maxims will have no need to repent of 
the confidence they have placed in him. 


LAPLAND MANNERS AND COURTSHIP, 
Yo the Edilor of the Literary Panorama, * 


Sir-—It appears to me that the Panorama 
enters into the spirit of Pope's famous adage, 


The proper study of mankind, is man ; 


for I have perused in it, with great pleasure, 
those accounts which it has presented of the 
customs and manners of different nations. 


Certainly, mankind is co far of one family, 
that the seme passions, desires and aversious, 
which mark the disposition of the human 
mind in one country, are equally vigorous 
andactive iu others. If we analyse the heart 
beneath the torrid zone, we shal} find it in- 
fluenced hy the same sentiments and affections 
as beneath the frozen pole. There seem to 
be some which are innate and attached to it, 
as naturally as the qualities of certain animals 
are attached tothem: fidelity is the character 
of the dog, wherever he is taken under hu- 
man protection, and intelligence is the cha- 
racter of the horse wherever the horse is at- 
tended to. 

I have been lately reading Col. Skiolde- 
brand’s travels to the North Cape, from 
which I lately extracted a few thoughts, that 
you favoured by insertion,* Some of the por- 
traits of men and manners which it offers, 
| I now transmit for yourdecision, The North 

prodaces men of stout proportions, and an- 
swerable bodily powers: it also produces wo- 
men of athletic frame, pleasing manners, 
and virtuous carriage. ‘The sensibilities of 
the sex, which are never Jost on observers, 
the frank vet correct deportment which al- 
ways meets with applause, and sometimes 
with adiniration, the chearful gaiety which 
well knows where to stop, and to maintain 
its privilege of repulse, are as well known, 
under the Arctic circle, as among our own 
amiable and modest females. As an instance 
I beg leave to introduce to you the Colonel's 
account of Christina of Kolara. 

“* At Kolara, a village situated on the 
island of Yllessari, 34 (Swedish) miles from 
Kengis, 204 miles beyond ‘Tornea, one 
of those young lasses, who had visited us 
in our tent at Kengis, was there, and saluted 
us very politely. We learned afterwards, 


* Vide Panoraina, Vol. IL. p. 31, 1239.— 
“« Ne quid nimis: incessant sunshine weari~ 
some.” 
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that her mother, the widow of a rich settler, 
was proprietress of the place. 


Christina of Kolara was a young beauty of 
a fair complexion, and of Amazonian pro- 

tions: and we soon perceived that hes 
strength was fully correspondent to 
her size. She was fond of playfulness tb a 
certain point, but she repulsed the smatlest 
excess, with astonishing vehemence: and 
never failed to celebrate her victory by bursts 
of laughter. In the morning I bathed in 
water of the heat of 60°, to have the plea- 
sure of being attended by her, for such is 
the custom, when a stranger desires a bath, 
the handsomest girl of the village waits on 
him. Christina, lightly habited, was charm- 
ing, and — her oflice with a grace, 
and easy deportment, which heightened her 
charms. We quitted the village, directly af- 
terwards, at half past nine o'clock. Christi- 
na had dressed herself extremely neatly, took 
a small parcel which belonged to us, under 
pretext of carrying it to the river's side, 
where we were to embark, at half a quarter 
ef a mile from the village; she followed us 
sportively, avd amusing herself with the 
effect of her charms. But at the moment 
of our departure, changing the expression 
of her countenance, she took her leave with 
accents and looks replete with sweetness. As 
we encreased our distance from the shore 
we saw the reflexion of Christina with her 
light hair, and her scarlet bonnet, in the 
watery mirror ; she dropped us a graceful little 
eurtesy, and disappeared: but 1 acknowledge, 
that [ fancied I still saw her, though she 
was no longer there. 66.” 


Neither does the frozen zone, perpetual 
snows, and a half year’s winter, deprive the 
sex of that coquetry in which some of ther 
indulge: they tke to see and to be seen, to 
be admired, to attract notice, to gaze and be 
gazed on. ‘ The Laplanders,” says the Co- 
lonel, ‘© are the greatest gossips in the 
world: they talk all day long:” and we 
may suppose, that if this be the character of 
the men, the women are not famous for si- 
lence. They talk, and they like to be talked 
to. I doubt not, but what this is as it ought 
to be: Nature has wise purposes to answer 
by every quality which is truly natural and 
has not been sophisticated by circumstances 
in which art unhappily predominates. Take 
the portrait of a Lapland lass. 


«On our way, I amused myself with 
remarking the young Lapland girl, who gave 
herself all the airs of the most finished co- 
quette; and who was incessantly occupied 
in ogling through a twig of birch which she 
earried in her hand for the purpose of driving 
away the flies. Sometimes, without being 

tsued, seemed to be running away, 

with"a slowness which left full exercise 
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for the hope of coming up with her. Eigh- 


teen centuries ago Virgil wrote 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 


The difference between the demeanor of this 
girl, and that of the frolicksome but virtuous 
Christina of Kolara, was the same as is 
generally observed between the manneis of 
the Laplanders and that of the Westroboth- 
nians.” 

We find that wealth has powerful charms, 
in this remote corner of the world, as well 
as among ourselves: the rent roll of au 
estate, the parchiments and all the operations 
of lawyers preparatory to a marriage, are no- 
thing more than counterparts to the estimated 
number of rein-deer, pieces of silver, and 
other paraphernalia at which the Laplanders 
value their daughters. The manner of pro- 
viding a fortune for those daughters, with 
the hospitality which detains the newly mar- 
ried pair a twelvemouth in the paternal dwel- 
ling, during which time a great encrease of 
riches may take place, is deserving of atten- 
tion. As to the assumed reluctance of the 
bride, it is a law of the sex; which has 
prevailed in all ages, and in all places, among 
nations the most savage, and the most refined, 
though it does not on all occasions require 
main force to drag a bride to church—among 
civilized and polite people. 

«© The marriages of the Laplanders are 
conducted in the following manner. The pa- 
rents of a young man choose a spouse for 
him, and on these uccasions riches are consi- 
dered as the only merit. The father, follows 
ed by his near kindred, leads him, whether 
with his will, or against it, to the tent where 
the young woman resides whom he has fixed 
on for a daughter in law, and begins by offer- 
ing brandy to her father. If he refuses to 
drink, the whole is over; but if he accepts the 
liquor, the proposition is made, together 
with the price which is intended to be paid. 
This usually consists in so many reindeer, 
and pieces of silver, &e. During this treaty 
the young man is bound by decorum to re- 
main out of the hut, where he employs him- 
self in cleaving wood, or rendering some 
other service to the family of his future 
spouse. At length he obtains permission to 
offer her some of the provisions which he bas 
brought with him, At first, she declines 
them, as in duty bouuc, but at length’she 
comes out of her tent, and the young man 
follows her. If she then accepts his presents, 
itis a mark of her consent. Often, the ne- 
gotiation lasts during some years, because it is 
a settled custom that every visit which the 

outh makes to his expected father in law, 
. should bring brandy with him ; and as the 
Laplanders are fond of this spirit, the fathers 
sometimes prolong their enjoyments by re- 
tarding those of the young folks. When 
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going to visit his mistress the lover amuses 
himself by singing verses, which he com- 
poses on his way, and which express his 
impatience to behold the object of his aflec- 
tions, especially, if it happens that the choice 
of his parents has coincided with his own 
inclination. The, melody is a wild strain, 
derived from his fancy. If the marriage 
does not take place, the quantity of brandy 
which has been drunk during the negotiation, 
must be returned in full; but, if the agree- 
ment is completed, the price fixed on is im- 
mediately paid to ihe father of the bride. 
On the wedding-day the bride resists with 
all her might, the proposed expedition to the 
church, and force is necessary to we her 
to it. The wedding dresses are nearly the 
same as those for holidays. A silver crown 
attached to the hair, several ribbands which 
flow over the shoulders and adown the back, 
and a rose of ribbands on the bosom: are 
the only additional ornaments. At the return 
from church, the bride’s father gives a repast, 
which is composed in part of provisions 
brought by the guests. ‘The son-in-law lives 
the first year with the father of his wife, 
after which his own father fetches him away, 
with his wife, and all his property, which 
cousists mostly in a herd of rein-deer. The 
custom is, that on the birth of a daughter, 
her father selects a couple of rein-deer as her 
roperty, and whatever increase these may 
ion belong to her of right, till she quits her 
father’s house. ‘These two deer, if fortunate, 
may increase 10 a numerous troop, to which 
the father adds, according to his ability ; 
when his daughter leaves him he also presents 
her with kitchen utensils, silver goblets, 
spoons, &c. Ali her kindred, also, who 
have received presents from the bride, are 
bound to return equivalent on this occasion. 
In short, the young conple now procure a 
tent, and commence housekeeping for them- 
selves. 

Conjugal fidelity is as scrupulously observ- 
ed in Lapland, as in any country of Europe, 
and what Hias been reported of a community 
of women has been the mere offspring of 
invention, or made up by some traveller who 
has formed his opimion of the whole nation 
from the conduct cf some proflicate’ indivi- 
duals. ‘The children are brought up to labonr, 
ans are taught what may be useful in their 
future life.” 

Such are the incidents of a Lapland court- 
ship and marriage. ‘The Colonel tells us, 
that he could not recover any of the tender 
effusions which the Laplanders are understood 
to compose en passant: they are perhaps lost, 
dispersed in air, Or having’ answered their 
purpose are forgotten. A song composed by 
a Finland peasant girl, has so much nature 
and peculiarity in it, that 1 have attempted 
to present it, in an English dress. 


Instinet of Animals: Sheep. 


ABSENCE. 


Ah wonld my true love but appear! 

My well known friend, for ever dear! 
My kisses soon should meet his lip, 
Though wolves’ black blood did am it drip 
How would I clasp his hand in mine, 
Though serpents did his wrist entwine 
Hast thou no skill, thou passing wind, 
No tongue to tell my love my mind, 

To shew my thoughts, how true they be, 
And bring his kind returns to me? 

T would renounce the Cure’s fare, 

The dresses gay his daughters wear ; 
Rather than from my lover part ; 

He whom I strove witht honest art 
Tosnare, when Summer shot its flame, 
And during Winter's frost to tame. 


Such are the simplicities of Finland affee~ 
tion, and poetry ! i am yours, Xe. 
llermir. 


INSTINCT OF ANIMALS: SHEEP. 


[Compare Panorama, Vol. IT. p. 367, 591 

and 814. ] 

Among the speculations which oceupy the 
intelligent, few are more generally interesting 
than those which relate to the manners of 
animals; but these can only be ascertained 
by familiarity with the creatures themselves, 
which does not usually happen to gentdemen 
who are accustomed to communicate their 
sentiments to the public; we therefore take 
the opportunity of extracting from works 
that have lately passed under our hands, such 
particulars as appear to us to deserve notice, 
in yeference to that very important animal 
the Sheep. 

The extensive mountains which form so 
considerable a portion of the whole county 
of Brecknock, are covered with innumerable 
flocks of sheep.—The habits and manners 
of these animals and their keepers are little 
known to the world at large, and much less. 
to the learned part of the community. Afier 
long hesitation and frequent doubts, courts of 
justice have at last agreed, though a »parently 
against their conviction, to admit, fei those 
who have been accustomed to the care of sheep 
can identify their countenance, and describe 
with precision their general shape and make, 
but it is clear, that though juries give implicit 
credit to this kind of evidence, [yet] many 
gentlemen of the long robe entertain strong 
suspicions, either that these witnesses, ate 
too bold, in their assertions, or else that there 
must be some mystery in this knowledge, 
which neither learning, nor great reading, 
can fathom. When the difference between 
one sheep and another -in-a flock ‘is poitted 
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out to them, it is acknowledged for a moment, 
but, say these learned sceptics *¢ if the same 
animals be shewn usa second time, at the 
interval of an hour or two, we cannot recog- 
nize those features with which we believed 
we had formed an acquaintance.”—The same 
consequences would follow if an equal num- 
ber of men were assembled, we'll suppose, 
ata fair or market, and they would be much 
more certain, if as many soldiers or persons 
in the same dress were drawn up ina line; 
if any two, or three, were pointed out at 
random, who had no striking, or uncommon, 
peculiarity of features, and the beholder could 
be spun round like a top, it is ten to one that 
when the rotatory motion ceased, he would | 
not be able to identify them a second time ; | 
but that there is as great variety in feature, 
in shape, and in make, as well as in dispost- | 
tion, in the brute creation, as there is in the | 
human form and mind, will be as clear and 
as evident on minute investigation, as any 
in geometry. The shepherd who 
oe been accustomed to follow his flocks, to 
watch them late and early, and to study their 
habits and manners, preserves the perfect re- 
collection of them; without scientific, or 
systematic, order, it is true, but with uner- 
ring accuracy. He is competent not only to 
mark their physiognomy, but to discriminate 
their voices, and even to develope their cha- 
racters. He describes one as active, another 
as slothful, a third as thievish, another 
honest, one is domestic, another given to 
straying: nay though their disposition be in 
genetal gregarious, some are more sociable 
than others; some are frequently seen grazing 
at a distance though in sight of the flock, as 
if courting the protection of their neighbours 
in the hour of danger, though shy of their 
company, in their general demeanor and 
habits. 

If there can be any doubt, of the intimate 
knowledge which this class of men possess on 
the subject, let an experiment be made, 
from which no skilful shepherd will ever 
flinch. Leta flock be driven from the moun- 
tains or their pastures, with their lambs ; 
Jet them be divided, the danis placed in one 
fold, and the young in another, out of the 
sight and hearing of each other, and then let 
the shepherd be introduced, for the first time, 
and he will instantly select the dam and her | 
young one, or vice versa, and bring them | 
ingether, without erring once in a hundred | 
times. The most skilful pbysiognomist will | 
hesitate before lie tries the same experiment | 

| 
' 


with mankind. 

Norare these animals themselves, without 
talents, or without peculiarities : their general 
characteristic is, an amiable mildness, which 
submits, without complaint, to every Injury 
they may sustain from either man or the 


brute creation. When they are accompaniyd 
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by their voung, they appear to assume a 
courage, which is almost ludicrous, when 
we know how short lived it is likely to be. 
The dam (placing her offspring in the reer) 
turns round, looks at the barking cur, stamps 
with her foot, as if challenging an attack and 
provoking the aflray, nay even the whole flock 
form something like martial array, and put 
on * aswaggering outside ;” but, the mo- 
ment the enemy charges, they disperse in all 
directions, seek their safety in Aight, and 
become the same defenceless creatures as they 
are during the greatest part of their lives. 
Their dispositions however, vary in different 
parts of the kingdom.—In England they are 
docile and domestic, they may there be confi- 
ned by inclosures, and are patient of coutrou!, 
they are driven into their nightly folds, wiih- 
out difficulty, and are collected without labour 
by the shepherd, while ours in Wales resem- 
ble their aboriginal masters, in manners, and 
in their mode of life. While they are depas- 
tured in fields and low lands, and boundaries 
are prescribed to them, they have a mischie- 
vous activity, which baffles human ingenuity 
to correct. Place them on a mountain, 
where they are apparently free, and may roam 
whither they please, and they stick to a 
favourite spot, as if they were surrounded by 
a wall. Here again the dawyer stumbles 
when he hears that a sheep is stolen from a 
hill ; he cannot be persuaded to believe that 
they can be docalized in such a wild and open 
country ; but the fact is, that after they have 
been accustomed to graze upon a particular 
part of a mountain, if they are not disturbed 
when at rest at nights, they are prisoners by 
choice,, and cannot be removed from thence 
without ditheulty. ‘This is perfectly well 
understood, by proprictors of sheep in this 
country, who sometimes avail themselves of * 
their knowledge in yery artful manner. 
When there is a right of intercommoning, 
which is frequently the case here, the shep- 
herd who wishes to prevent a new flock from 
depasturing on the same bank, or hill, with , 
those called the ofd settlers, comes at the 
dusk, or in the middle of the night, rattles 
some stones which he carries in his pockets, 
throws up his hat, or takes up clods and 
throws them about him, in all directions. 
This, one would suppose, disturbs his own 
sheep, as well as his neighbours : it is, ir 
deed, particularly disagreeable and unpleasart 
to both, but the new settlers not being so 
much accustomed, and of course not so 
much attached, to the spot, give up the walk, 
and leave it in the sole possession of the old 
occupiers. 

When sheep are first driven to the hills 
from the low grounds, the old sheep with 
that affection (which is, however, not pecu- 
liar to this animal) mount to the highest emi- 
nence, and leave, or rather coutne, the 
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yearlings and youngest, to the lowest part of 
the hill, shewing them by their conduct, 
perhaps informing them in their language, 
that they are not so capable of enduring cold, 
as those which have been accustomed to a more 
bleak and clevated situation. It is very cer- 
tain, also, that Providence has iunplanted in 
them for the preservation of their species a 
presentiment of the approach of hard 
weather, particularly of snow, (sometimes so 
fatal to them) : a day or two before it falls they 
are observed to avoid the ditches and other 
situations where drifts are likely to be formed, 
and sometimes (though seldom) they have 
been known to quit the hills intirely, to over- 
leap all enclosures, and to come down into 
the vales a day before a storm commenced. 
—There is also a peculiarity (as it is said) in 
the sheep bred in iceuiakin, when sold 
and delivered into Breconshire, which is 
very remarkable ; but incredible as it appears, 
it 13 attested by the universal voice of those 
who are conversant in this species of traffic. 
They assert positively, that if a lot of sheep 
be brought from the former country into the 
latter, the purchaser is obliged to watch them 
for a considerable time, more narrowly, and 
with greater care, than the other part of his 
flocks. They say, that when the wind is 
from the South, they smell it, and, as if 
recognizing their native air, they instantly 
meditate an escape. It is certain, (whatever 
may be the cause) that they may be descried 
sometimes standing on the highest eminence, 
turning up their noses, and apparently snuf- 
fing up the gale ; here they remain, as it were 
ruminating for some time, and then if no 
impediment occurs they scower with impe- 
tuosity along the waste, aad never stop, until | 
they reach their former homes.—Jones's | 
tory of Brecknockshire, p. 320, Ge. 


Let the farmer take the ewes of each dis- 
tinct hill, hop, or ridge, and, about the mid- 
dle of July, select from each of these divisions 
of the best lambs, a number sufficient to re- 
place the aged, infirm, and eild of that cer- 
tain department. Let these be kept in a par- 
cel by themselves, or with the eild sheep, un- 
til the milk is gone from the ewes, and then 
turn them again at large to pasture, with the 
old sheep, each on his own native hill all the 
rest of their lives; for no sooner are they set 
at libertv, than they draw to their respective 
places, and commonly again join their dam 
and former sequaintances. Thus, in a few 
years, every little department of the farm be- 
comes stocked with a distinet clan of friends, 
who will in nowise separate ; and thongh they 
be ever so thorofighly mixed with other clans 
during the day, they will all sunder voluntari- 
ly, and draw to their own layers at even. 

It is very wondestul, that hough a number 
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of individuals of a flock often go’ quite blind 
for months together, very few of them will 
stray from their own walk. Nay, unless 
when they lose themselves during the first 
three days, they are as sure to be found at 
home as any of the parcel. Their necessity 
teaches them a wonderful sagacity, in follow- 
ing the rest of the flock by the scent; and 
a friend generally attaches itself to the sufler- 
er, waiting on it with the most tender assidui- 
ty, and by its bleating calls it back from dan- 
ger, and from going astray. 

Coarse whale oil drives away flies, although 
they have settled on sheep, and torment the 
whole fold. Hogg on Sheep. 


CURE FOR THE GOUT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir,—The information imparted to the pub- 
lic by Mr. Stuart on the cure of consumption, 
communicated in your first volume, p. 573, 
leads me to hope that you will insert the fol- 
lowing case of the great Swedish naturalist, 
who cured himself of the gout by eating 
strawberries. It is extracted from Maton’s 

Pulteney’s Linnzus. Yours, C. W. 


Linneus derived great benefit, under 
the attacks of the gout to which he was sub- 
ject, from the use of strawberries. It ap- 
pears, that about the end of June, 1750, he 
experienced so violent an attack, as to be une 
able to take either nourishment or repose for 
a fortnight ; and he could noteven keep his 
feet quiet two minutes at atime. The com- 

laint passed from one foot to the other, ‘into 
his hands, and also to other joints, affecting 
them with redness, swelling, and all the 
usual appearances. A plate of strawberries 
having been accidentally brought to him, 
while he was in this afflicted state, they prov- 
ed to be the only article that was at all grate- 
ful to his palate, and after eating them he 
slept some hours, the only time during the 
whole fourteen days of his illness. When 
he awoke, he ate more strawberries ; and, 
having again good sleep from midnight until 
the next morning, he found himself well 
enough to leave his bed, and in fact, experi- 
enced no pain whatever, though the disease 
had of course debilitated him extremely. The 
following year, the gout came on again, about 
the same period ; and our invalid being then 
at Drottningholm, his pale, sickly counte- 
nance struck the Queen, who very condes- 
cendingly inquired, what he take 
Linneus replied, “ Strawberries,” which 
were not tobe procured. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, ordered a plate of this fruit to be brought, 
and having eaten that quantity, he found 
himself well enough the next morning to go 
to ovurt. The gout returned the third year ; 
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but ina much slighter degree than before, 
and was again cured by strawberries ; and, on 
its access the fourth and fifth times, at the 
same season in the succeeding years, 
occurrences took place, and they reme- 
died by the same means. The attacks gra- 
dually became less violent, and, by perseve- 
ring in the use of this fruit every summer, 
they did not recur at all for nearly tweuty 
vears; indeed, we do not find that Linnwas 
experienced a return out even a/ler that | 
interval. 

‘« It is no wonder, therefore, that the writer 
of this dissertation pronounces strawberries 
preferable to any medicine hitherto discovered 
for the cure of arthritic disorders.” 

«© cases are mentioned, that 
wholesome as strawbepries are universally con- 
sidered, they will, notwithstanding, act as a 
poison on some persons. ‘They occasioned 
syncope, succeeded by a peteehial efflores- 
cence on the skin.” 


CADENHAM QAK. 


(To the Editer of the Literary Panorama.) 


Sir,—I shall not pretend to answer the 
difficulties connected with wnigue trees. 
But as in yourcomments on the Bohon Upas, 
you mention that you shall be happy to receive 
accounts of other unique trees, permit me 
to lay before your readers Mr Gilpin’s deserip- 
tion (in his forest Scenery) of the Cadenham 
oak, that seems to claim the title. 


«© Having often heard of this oak,” says 

Mr. G. * I took a ride to see it on the 29th 
of December 1781. It isa tall straight plant, 
of no great age, and apparently vigorous ; 
except that its top has been injured ; from 
which several branches issue in the form of 
pollard shoots. It wasentirely bare of leaves, 
as far as I could discern, when I saw it; and 
undistinguishable from the other oaks in its 
neighbourhood ; except that its bark seemed 
rather smoother ; occasioned, | apprehended, 
only by frequent climbing. Having had the 
account of its early budding confirmed on the 
spot, I engaged one Mr. Lawrence, who kept 
the White Hart, a smallalehouse in the sinks 
bourhood, to send me some of the leaves to 
Vicar’s hill,'as soon as they should appear. 
The man, who had not the least doubt about 
the matter, kept his word; and sent me several 
twigs, on the morning of the 5th of January, 
1782 ; a few hours after they had been gather- 
ed. The leaves were fairly expanded, and 
about aninch in length. From some of the 
buds two Jeaves had unsheathed themselves ; 
but in general only one. 


Through what power in nature this strange, wigs 
premature vegetation is occasiongd, I believe | equal pecyliarities, will be acceptable, 


no naturalist can explain. I sent some of the 
leaves to one of the ablest botanists we haye, 
Mr. Lightfoot, author of the Flora Scotica ; 
and was in hopes of heafing something satis- 
factory on the subject. isut he is one of 
those philosophers, who is not ashamed of 
ignorance, where attempts at knowledge are 
mere conjecture. He assured me, that he 
neither could account for it in any way ; nor 
did he know of any other instance of prema- 
ture vegetauion, except the Glastonbury 
thorn. 

The Philosophers of the forest, inthe mean 
time, account for the thing at once, through 
the influence of old Christmas-day; univei- 
sally believing that the oak buds ou that day, 
the only. The same opinion is held 
with regard to the Glastonbury thorn, by the 
common people of the west of England. 
But, without doubt, the germination there is 
gradual; and forwarded, or retarded by the 
the mildness, or severity of the weather. 
One of its progeny, which grew in the gardens 
at Bulstrode, had its flower-buds perfectly 
formed so early as the 2ist of December,1781; 
which is fifteen days earlier than it ought to 
flower, according to the vulgar prejudice.— 
This early spring, however of the Cadenham 
oak is of very short duration. ‘ihe buds, 
afier unfolding themselves, make no further 
progress; but immediately shrink from: the 
season, and die. ‘The tree eontinues torpid, 
like other deciduous trees, during the re- 
mainder of the winter, and vegetates again 
in the spring, at the usual season. 

I have been informed, that another tree 
With the same property of early germination, 
has lately been found near the spot, where 
Kufus’s monument stands, If this be the 
case, it seeins in some degree to authenticate 
the account which Camden gives us of the 
scene of that prince’s death: for he speaks of 
the premature vegetation of that very tree, 
on which the arrow of Tyrrel glanced ; and 
the tree L now speak of, if it really exist, 
though I have no sutticient authority for it, 
might have been a descendant of the old oak, 
and have inherited its virtues.” 


Cadenham is a village, about three miles 
from Lyndhurst.—Mr.G. gives also, a curious 
account of the groaning-tree of Badesly ; ta 
which I iust refer the inquisitive. 

Tam, Sir, yours, 
A COTTAGER. 


. 


Our readers will, no doubt, acknowledge 
the same obligation to our worthy correspon- 
dent as we ourselves feel for this communi- 
cation : others of a like nature, or marked by 
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ADDRESS TO THE INHABITANTS OF INDIA, 
ON THE PROSPECT OF FAMINE, WITH RE- 
MARKS. 


Madras, January 31, 1807. 


Atthe present awful period, when, in con- 
sequence of a failure of the periodical rains 
the Carnatic is threatened with all the hor- 
rors of fmine, and the wretched inhabitants 
destitute alike of employment and susienance, 
are flocking for succour to Madras ; an ardent 
desire must be excited in every human breast 
of contributing to the prevention or allevia- 
tion of so dreadful a calamity. 

Five aod twenty years have elapsed since 
this part of the peninsula experienced the ra- 
vages offamine. At that time a general sub- 
scription was opeved for the relief of the na- 
tive poor of this settlement, and it was most 
liberally encoureged, as well at Madras as by 
the supreme goveroment and inhabitants of 
Calcutta. A committee for the appropriation 
of the money thus subscribed was elected, 
consisting of the ministers and churchwardens 
for the time being, together with some of the 
most respectible British, Portuguese, Arme- 
nian, and native inhabitants of Madras. 
Under the management of this committee, 
the funds of the charity were applied to the 
purchase of all the grain which could possibly 
be precared, *.auy theusands of distressed 
natives found immediate relief, and upwards 
of 2,000 remained, and for the space of se- 
yeral months were daily fed at the Mone- 
gar Chouliry. The whole amount of the sub- 
scription would then have been expended, 
could sustenance have been obtained for a 
greater number of miserable objecis. 

When this grievous calamity ceased, the 
committee dexermined to apply the balance 
which remained, in a manner the most bene- 
ficial, and, next to the original intention, 
apparently the most consonant to the bene- 
volent views of the subseribers. It was re- 

solved that the interest accruing from this 
sum, should be appropriated to the relief and 
maintenance of the sick, the aged, and infirm 
among the native poor; and the principal 
should be preserved, in order to be in readi- 
ness fo avert the miseries of famine, should it 
please Providence again to afflict this settle 
nient with sveh a terrible dispensation. 

‘Uhat period, alas! has arrived : and we, 
the committee, in whom is now vested the 
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intention of government to employ on works 
of public utility. Our capital on the 31st 
December, 186, amounted to Pagodas 18,343, 
26, 49, consequently, to relieve a greater, or 
even long to maintain the present number of 
supplicants, is beyond the ability of the fund. 

asad by the imperious call of hunger, 
thonsands of wretched objects will crowd 
to the presidency, in hopes of finding that re- 


lief which their former places of residence 
could not afford. We trust that their re- 
liance on the benevolence and liberality of 
this settlement will not be misplaced. An 
exertion of geneyosity, and in such a cause, 
once in 25 years, cannot be deemed oppres- 
sive. We therefore’ feel a firm persuasion 
that the subscriptions now solicited, vill be 
worthy of ihat character for humanity and 
munificence which this settlement has long 
maintained, and prove commensurate to the 
extensive evil to the relief of which they are 
intended to be applied. 

As the old fund will probably be soon ex- 
hausted, we purpose, as soon as the present 
subscription is closed, to call a meeting of 
subscribers, in order to elect a committee for 
the management and appropriation of the 
new contribution. 

(Signed) R. H. Kerr, Edward Vaughan, 

William Webb, Joseph Baker, 
John Tulloh, John de Fries, 
John de Monte, John Shamier, 
Natty Andah Chitty. 


Tt will give pleasure to the public to learn 
from the foregoing paper, that the benevo- 


| 


lence of our countrymen abroad has been ac- 
tive and preparative against a period of expect- 
ed distress; and we take the greater interest 
in this pleasure, because the adversaries of 
our nation, heve done all in their power to 
fix a stigma on us, for misconduct on a for- 
mer melancholy occasion of the like natnre : 
which was but too well known in Britain. 
To vindicate the memories of some, and the 
reputation of others, which suffered by false 
report, at that time, we very readily acqui- 
esce in subjoining an extract, from private 
memoir, for the authenticity of which we 
can safely answer. 
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in any form -operate to collect such undue 
quantities as to ageravate the scarcity Ge- 
neral and strict injunctions Were also pub- 
lished against hoarding grain, buying or sel- 
ling it clandestinely, or carrying on any deal- 
ings in it but at the public markets; and a 
stock of rice, amounting to 60,000 maunds, 
was laid in for the use of the army, a measure 
to which the preservation of our military pow- 
er and indeed of the country may be ascribed ; 
for it is not to be doubted that want would 
have made the soldiery throw off all command, 
and seek subsistence with their arms in their 
hands, which must have produced total anar- 
chy. The prime mover in all these measures 
was Mr. Becher, resident at the Durbar. 
The famine was felt in all the northern dis- 
tricts of Bengal as early as the mouth of No- 
vember 1709, and before the end of April 
following, had spread desolation throngh the 
three provinces. Rice rose gradually to four, 
and at length to ten times its usual price, but 
even at that rate was not to be had. Linger- 
ing multitudes were seen sceking subsistence 
from the leaves and bark of irees. In the 
country the high ways and fields were strewed, 
in towns the streets and passages choaked, 
with the dving and the dead. Multitudes 
flocked to Moorshedabad the capital. It be- 
came more necessary to draw supplies to that 
city, and no endeavour was spared to bring 
all the grain in the country to market. Sib- 
scriptions were set on foot. The Company, 
the Nabob, the Ministers, Earopean and na- 
tive individuals, contributed for feeding, the 
yee In Moorshedabad alone 7,000 were dai- 
y ted for several months, and the same practice 
was followed in other places ; but the good ef- 
fects were hardly discernable amidst the gene- 
ral devastation. In and about the capital, the 
mortality increased so fost, that it became ne- 
cessary to keep a set of persons constantly em- 
ployed in removing the dead from the streets 
aad roads, and these unfortunate victims were 
placed in hundreds on rafts and floated down 
the river. At length the persons employed 
in this sad office died also, probably from the 
noxious efluvia they imbibed; and for a time 
dogs, jackalls and vultures were the only sea- 
vengers. It was impossible to stir abroad with- 
out breatbing an otiensive air, without hearing 
frantic cries, and seeing numbers of diflerent 
ages and sexes in every stage of suffering and 


death. The calamity was not less in other | 


quarters; in many places whole families, in 
others, the people of entire villages had ex- 
pired. Even in that country there were per- 
sons who fed on forbidden and abhorred ani- 


mals, nay, the child on its dead parent, | 


the mother on her child.—At length a 
gloomy calm succeeded. Death had ended 
the miseries of a great portion of the people, 
and when a new crop came forward in Au- 
pst, it had in some parts no owners. ‘Lhe 
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number which fell in this period of horror 
has been vartously estimated, and may perhaps 
be moderately taken at three millions. 

It is perfectly established that the dearth 
was general over the three provinces, and in 
| all ruimously severe. A monopoly therefore, 
if that had been the cause, must have been 
general also. It is easy to conceive how one 
quarter could be deprived of its produce to 
supply another, but when in all quarters there 
was a like destitution, if we suppose this to 
have proceeded from monopoly, we must also 
| suppose not a simple operatiow of emptying 
one district to fill another, still less to sur- 
charge any other, because that would be to 
eo from a better market to a worse one; but 
a local monopoly in every township, keeping 
up, not sending away, the grain found witha 
its circle. Let us now enquire into the low- 
est quantity of grain that can be supposed to 
have been hoarded. In the course of twelve 
months, three millions of people are estimat- 
ed to have died; that is, nearly one-third of 
the whole population ; but as a third of the 
usual allowance of food might have preserved 
life, we should hence be led to conclude that 
the grair retailed in that year was two-thirds 
at least below the quantity usually vended. 
As, further, the failure would fall chiefly on 
those who in times of common plenty earned 
only a subsistence, and these may becomputed 
at eight in ten of the community, the defici- 
ency iv the supply of the markeis that year 
may well be rated at two-thirds of the usual 
consumption of eight millions of people, thas 
is somewhat more than one-half of the whole. 
quantity brought to market in ordinary times; 
and if this was occasioned by monopoly, so 
uuch must have been kept up. Bat Tet us 
assume what would be the most p!ausil le the- 
ory, that a real scarcity, to a certain extent, 
was rendered severely fatal by the superven- 
tion of monopoly; of what magnitude must 
we conceive the monopoly to be, in order to 
become thus operative? Here we must goon 
an ample supposition ; for if monopolists had 
thought of conteuting themselves with collect- 
ing, for instavee, only a month’s demaud at 
atime, their purpose would have been 
defeated, because in the mean while the rest 
would have founda in the usual 
way. They must therefore have bought up 
| largely at or beiore the reaping of a crop, and 
bought up more than they with-beld, because 
| agg their purchases we must suppose would 
| be re-sold. If then we admit a real scarcity 
| which would have occasioned a mortality of 
| a million of people, (which prejudice has ne- 
ver granted,) and ascribe the mor.ality of the 
other two millions who perished, to menopo- 

ly, concluding as we are obliged, that this 
mono}x ly co ssisied ouly of two great opera- 
| tions, that is oa the December crop of 1708, 
and the ssugust crop of 1709, Uie quan- 
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tity of grain hoarded up will turn out to have 
been one-third of the market-supply of ordi- 
nary years: and assigning in such years to ten 
millions of persons, the young and the adult 
taken together, half a seer (or a pound) of 
rice perdiem, which is a moderate 
that third will amount to six hundred and 
four millions of seers, or fifteen millions of 
maunds; which at a rupee each, a probable 
purchase-price in a time of real scarcity 
whieh we here suppose, w:!] amount to fifteen 
millions or a crore anda half of rupees, one 
half perhaps of the whole circulating medium 
of the provinces at that time, and such a ca- 
pial in the hands of those suspected of being 
concerned, as no extravagance of credulity 
can hold to be supposabie. 

But we have not yet seen all the difficulties. 
The three provinces contain 150,000 square 
miles, and if we reckon fifteen square smiles 
for the sphere of one monopoly-agent (which 
surely, after allowing for water, is an aver- 
age full as much as he could compass) and 
reckon further two assistants only to each a- 
gent, we shall have thus ten thousand mono- 
poly stations, and thirty thousand persons 
employed at them. Such aset of operations, 
or the hundredth part of them, and operations 
coniinued through a whole year, would have 
furnished uncontrolable evidence to all men. 
The natives are indeed patient in suffering, 
when they think suflering inevitable; they 
suffered in that calamity with wonderful 
pssiveness; but if they had traced their mi- 
series to any source like this, the: country 
would have soon rung with their complaints. 
‘Tlicy are known to be clamorous even on tri- 
vial oceasions, where any redress is possible. 
They have been known ina time of scarcity, 
merely apprehended or artificial, to have car- 
ried urgent representations against the grain- 
dealers; they did so at the period spoken of, 
as they thought that those dealers secreted a- 
ny grain, which according to their usual prac- 
tice, they mav have done, thereby unnecessa- 
rily adding to the evil. But very probably, 


if the people had seen that the calamities of | 


that period proceeded from human hands, 
they would not have borne them; they would 
have helped themselves to grain: perhaps 
have risen upon their European masters. No, 


they well knew and acknowledged whence | 
their distresses came; they foresaw them in | 
the drought of successive seasons, a drought | 


not confined to their provinces; and felt in 
them the dispensation of a superior Power. 


This was one of those severe inflictions of | 


the Almighty, by which offending creatures, 
who forget their Maker, are reminded of his 
being, and of his government of the aniverse. 
Those poor people sought by superstitious ob- 


seryances to propitiate their deities, but they | 


were “ Gods that could not save,” and their 
yeamined wjthout any moral change, 
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HINTS OF PRECAUTION DERIVED FROM 
THOSE INVASIONS OF BRITAIN WHICH 
ARE RECORDED BY HISTORY. 


No. IV. 


; (Comp. Panorama, Vol. IT. p.1217; Vol. III. 
154 and 321.) 

It was not our intention to have repeated 
any part of ihe history of the battle of Has- 
tings, but having drawn our former articl¢ 
wholly from Jrench authorities, we have 
been requested to complete the article by in- 
serting the English accounts of it. We ac- 
cede to this request the more willingly, be- 
' cause we are of opinion that our countrymen 
are liable to commit the same errors as were 
committed on that famous occasion, 7. e. 
| ** that being ofa frank and noble spirit, their 
' violent inclination may carry them too fast 
into hope of victory.” The consequences of 
this bate, which affected our whole consti- 
tution, deserve a particular examination by 
themselves. 

The night before the battle for divers re- 
spects was unquiet. ‘Ihe English spent the 
ume in feasting and drinking, and made the 
air ring with shoutings and songs; the Nor- 
mans were more soberly silent, and busied 
themselves much in devotion: being rather 
stillthan quiet, not so much watchful as not 
able to sleep. At the first appearance of the 
day, the King and the duke were ready in 
arms, encouraging their soldiers, and ordering 
them, in their arrays ; in whose eyes it seem- 
ed that courage did sparkle, and that in their 
face and gesture victory did dance. The 
duke put certain relicks about his neck, upon 
which King Harold had sworn unto him. 
It is reported that, when he armed, the back 
of his cuirass was placed before, by the error 
of him that put it on; some would have been 
dismayed hereat, but the duke smiled and 


| said,** Assuredly this dav my fortune will turn, 
_ I shall either be a king, or nothing, before 
niglit.” 
| "The English were knit in one main body 
| on foot; whereof the first ranks consisted of 
_ Kentishmen (who by an ancient custom did 
' challenge the honour of that place) the next 
, were filled with Londoners: then followed 
| the other English. ‘Their chief weapons were 
| pole-ax, sword, and dart, with a large target 
| for their defence. ‘They were paled in front 
_with pavises in such wise, that it was thought 
, impossible for the ennemy to break them. 
_ The king stood on foot by his standard, with 
two of his brothers, Girth and Leofwine ; as 
| well to relieve from thence all parts that 
| should happen go be distressed, as also to mas 
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nifest to the soldiers, that they retained ny , for the arrows to fall; but, when that avoid* 
thought of escaping hy flight. Ou the oiber | ance did nothing avail, they closed agains 
side, the Normans were divided into three | and covered themselves with their targets, 
battles: the first was conducted by Roger | joined together in, manner of a pent-house 5 
Montgomery, and William Fitz-Osborne ; it encouraging one another, to haste forward, to 
consisted of horsemen of Anjou, Maine, and | leap lustily to hand-strokes, and to scour their 
Bretagne, commanded by a Bretagner, named | swords in the intrails of their encinies, Them 
Fergent; it carried the banner, which the , the duke commanded his horsemen to charge; 
pope bad sent. The iniddle battle, consisting | but the [nglish received them upon the points 
of soldiers out cf Germany and Poictou, was of their weapons, with so lively courage, in 
jed by Jeffery Martell, and a prince of Al- | so firm and stiff order, that the overthrow of 


maigue. The duke himself closed the last 
battle with the strength of his Normans, and 
the Nower of his nobility. The archers were 
divided into wings, and also disnersed by bands 
through all the three battles. 

Thus were both sides set upon a bloody 
bargain ; ambition, hope, anger, hate, inflam- 
ing them to valour. ‘The duke edged his sol- 
diers, by declaring unto them the noble acts 
of their ancestors, the late admirable atchie- 
vement of their fellow. Normans, in subduing 
the kingdom of Sicily; their own brave ex- 
ploits under him; by shewing them all that 
pleasant and plentiful country, as the pur- 
chase of the prowess, as the gain and reward 
of their adventure ; by putting them in mind, 
that they were in a country both hestile and 
unknown, before them the sword, the vast 
ocean behind, no place of retreat, no surety, 
but in valour and in victory; so that they, 
who would not contend for glory, were upon 
necessity to fight for their lives: lastly, by 


assuring them, that, as he was the first in | 


advice, so would he be the foremost in adyen- 
ture, being fully resolved either to vapquish, 
or to die. The king encouraged his men, 
vy presenting to their remembrance the mise- 
nes which they sustained, not long beiore, 
under the oppression of the Danes; which 
whether they were again to endure, or never 
to fear, it lieth (said be) in the issue of this 
field. The king had the advantage both for 
number of men, and for their large able Lo- 
dies. ‘The duke both in arms, especially in 
regard of the bow and arrows, and in ex- 
perience and skill of arms: both equal in 
courage ; both confident alike in the favour 


of fortune, which had always crowned their | 


courage with victory. And, 

Now, by fronting of both the armies, the 
plots and labours of many months weie re- 
duced to the hazard of a few hours. The 
Normans marched with a song of the valient 
acts of Rowland, esteeming nothing of peril, 
in regard to the glory of their adventure. 
When they approached near their enemies, 
they saluted them first with a storm of arrows: 
Robert Fitz-Beaumont, a young gentleman 
of Normandy, beginning the fight from the 
right wing. This manner of fight, as it was 
hew, SO was it most terrible to the English, 
and they were least provided to avoid it. 
First, they opened their ranks to make way 

Vow. LI, (Lit. Pan, Dec. 1807.) 


to adventure themselves with better advice. 

Hereupon they shified into wings, and made 
| Way for the footmen to come forward. Then 
| did both armies join in a horrible shock, with 

pole-axes, and the prince of weapons, the 

sword: maintaining the fight with so man- 
like fury, as if it had been a battle of giants, 
| rather than of men. And so they continued 
j the greatest part of that day, in close and 
furious fight; blow for blow, wound for 
wound, death for death; their feet sieady, 
their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
their hearts resolute ; neither their advisement 
dazzled by fiercencss, nor their fierceness any 
thing abated by advisement. 

In the mean time the horsemen gave many 
sharp charges, but were always beaten back 
with disadvantage. ‘The greatest annoyance 
came from the archers, whose shot showered 
among the English so thick, that they seem- 
ed to have the enemy in the midst of their 
army. Their armour was not sufficiently 
either cémpleat or of proof to defend them, 
but every hand, every finger’s breadth, - an- 
‘armed, was almost an assured place for a 
deep, and many times a deadly wound. ‘hus, 


| many of the foremost did teach their followers 


whilst the trent was maintained in goud con- 
i dition, many thousands were beaten down 
behind, whose death was not so grietous 
; unto them, as the maaner of their death, in 
| the midst of their triends, without an enemy 
hand, upon whom thy mightshew some 
' valour, and work some revenge. 
| This manner of ficht would soon have de- 
' termined as well the hopes as the fears of both 
| sides, had not the targets of tue English been 
very serviceable unto them; had not K. 
Harold also, with a lively and constant reso- 
lution, pertormed ibe part not only ofa okil- 
ful conimander, by airecting, encoursging, 
providing, relieving, but of a valiant soldier, 
| by using bis weapon, to the example of his 
soldiers. In places of greatest danger he was 
| always present, repairing the decays, reform- 
, ing the disorders, and encouraging his come 
| pany, that in doing as men, whether they 
| prevailed, or whether they perished, their 
Gon was always gloriously einployed. So 


they knit-sirongly together, and stood in close 
and thick array, as if they had been but one 
hody ; not only bearing the brunt of their 
making such an iarpreselon 
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their squadron that the great body began to ! tained themselves in this disorder; drawing 


shake. ‘he duke adventured in person so far, 
moved no less by his natural magnanimity, 
than by glory of the enterprise, that, besides 
his often alighting to ight on foot, two, or 
(as some report) three horses were slain under 
liim. And having a body both able by ua- 
ture, and by use, hardened to endure travail, 
he exacted the greater service Of his soldiers, 
commending the forward, blaming the slow, 
and crying out (according to his nature) with 
vehement gesture and voice unto all, that it 
was a shame for them, who had been vic- 
torious against all men with whom they dealt, 
to be so long held by the kng'ish in delay of 
victory. So partly by his authority, and part- 
by” his example, he retained sis soldic ns, 
and imposed upon them the fairest necessity 
of courage; whilst every man contended to 
win a good opinion of their prince. 

Then the fight entered into a new fit of 
heat; nothing Jess feared than death, the 
greatness of danger making both sides the 
more resolute; and they, who could not ap- 
proach to strike with the hand, were heard to 
encourage their fellows by speech, to pursue 
the victory, to pursue their glory, not to turn 
to their own both destruction and disgrace. 
The clashing of armour, the justling of 
bedies, the refounding of blows, was the 
fairest part of this bloody medley ; but the 
griesliness of wounds, the hideous falls and 

ruans of the dying, all the field defiled with 
Son, blood, broken ormour, mangled bodies, 
represented terror in her foulest form. Never 
was fury better governed; never gare of 
death better played. ‘Ihe more they fought, 
the betier they fought; the more they smart- 
ed, the less they regarded smart. 

Atthe last, when the duke perceived that 
the English could not be broken by strength 
ofarm, he gave direction that his men should 
retire and give ground; not foosely, not dis- 
orderly, as_in a fearful and confused haste, 
bat advisedly and for advantage ; keeping the 
front of thetr squadron firm aud close, with- 
out disbanding one foot in array. Norhing 
aas more hurtful lo the Tinglish, being of a 
Srank and nelle sprit, thon that their vio ent 
anclinalion carried them too fast into hope of 
victory. Yor, feeling their enemies to yield 
under their hand, they did raslly follow those 
who were not hasty to fy; and in the heat of 
their pursujt, upon a false conceit of victory, 
loosed and disordered their ranks, thinking 
then of nothing but of executing the chace. 
Vhe Normans espying the advantage to be 
ripe, made a stiff staud, rdoubled upen the 
Luglish, and, pressingon with a fury equal to 
their favourable fortune, with a crue! butchery 
broke into them, This exror could not pos- 
sibly be repaired. But it is scarce credible 
with what strength both of courage and hand 
the Lugtish, evem in despight of death, sus- 


into small squadrons, and beating down their 
enemies on every hand, being resolved to sell 
their lives with their place. 

Bat a miscliief is no mischief, if it comes 
alone. Besides this disadvantage of dis-array, 
the shot of the Normans did continually beat 
upon the English, with a grievous exccation. 
Among others, King Harold, about the clos- 
ing of the evening, as he was busy in sustain- 
iug hisarmy, both with voice and hand, was 
struck with an arrow through the left eye into 
his brains, of which wound he prescnily died. 
His two brothers, Girth and Leofwine, were 
also slain, and also most of the nobility that 
were present; so long as the king stood, they 
stood stoutly, both with him, and for him, 
and by hin; bis directions supported them, 
his brave behaviour breathed fiesh boldness 
and li‘e into them. But his death was a 
deadly stab to their courage ; upon report of 
his death, they began to waver in resolution, 
whether to trust to the force of their arms, or 
to commend their safety to their good foot- 
manship. Ta this uncertainty many were 
slain; many retired in reasonable order to a 
rising ground, whither they were closely fol- 
lowed by the Normans; bat the English, hav- 
ing gotien the advantage of the place, and 
drawing courage out of despair, with a bloody 
charge did drive them down. Count Eusta- 
chius, supposing fresh forces to be arrived, 
fled away with fifty soldiers in his company, 
and, meeting with the duke, rounded him 
secretly in his ear, that if he went any further, 
he was undone, Whilst he was thus speak- 
ing, he was struck between the shoulders with 
so violent a blow, that he fell down as dead, 
and voided much blooded at his nose and 
mouth. In this conflict many of the noblest 
Normans were slain, which moved the duke 
to make astrong ordered stand, giving liberty, 
thereby, for those English to retire. Others 
fled through a watery channel, the passages 
whereof were well-known unto them; and, 
when the Normans did more sharply than 
advisedly pursue, the place being shadowed 
partly with sedges and reeds, and partly with 
the night, they were either stifled in the 
waters, or easily destroyed by the English, 
and that in so great numbers, that the place 
was filled up with dead bodies. The residue 
scattered in. sinaller companies, and had their 
flight favoured by increasing darkness; the 
enemy not adventuring to follow, both ina 
strange country, and in the night. Earl Ed- 
win and Earl Morchard, brothers of approved 
both courage and firth, did great service at 
that time, in collecting these dispersed troops, 
and leading them in some fashion to London. 

Duke William, surprized with joy, gave 
publick charge for a solemn thanksgiving to 
God. Than he erected his pavilion in the 
midst of the field, among the thickest of those 
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bodies whom death had made to lie quietly 
together. There he passed the residue of that 
night; and the next morning mustered his 
soldiers, buried those that were slain, and 
gave liberty to the English todo the hke. The 
body of King Harold could not be known by 
his a it was so deformed by death, and by 
his wound; by his armour and by certain 
marks upon his body it was known. As it 
Jay upon the ground, a Norman soldier did 
strike it imto the leg with his sword; for 
which unmaualy action he was cassed by the 
duke with open disgrace, It was carried into 
the duke’s pavilion, and there kept under the 
custody of Wrilham Mallet. And, when his 
mother made suit for it to be buried, the duke 
denied it at first, affirming, that burial was 
not tit for. him, whose ambition was the 
eause of so many funerals. ‘The mother, be- 
sides her lamentations and tears, offered for it 
(as one Norman writer aflirins) the weight 
thereof in gold; but the duke, witha mauly 
compassion, gave it freely, as holding it dis- 
honourable both to value the body of a king, 
and make sale of a slain enemy. So his body 
was buried by his mother, at Waltham-cross, 
within the monastery which he had founded. 
Verily there was nothing to be blamed in him, 
but that his courage could not siwop to be 
lower than a king. 

I have been the longer in describing this 
battle, for that I esteem it the most memor- 
able and best executed that ever was fought 
within this land ; as well for skilfal direction, 
as for courageous performance, and also for 
the greatness of the event. The fight con- 
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tinued with very great both constancy and | 
courage, and variety of fortune, from seven of | 
the clock in the morning notil night. Of 
the Normans were slain six thousand and | 
more, besides those that were drowned aad 
beaten down in the water, The slaughter | 
of the English is uncertainly reportes, but | 
certainly it was far greater than that of the 

Normans. Certain also that their death was 

most honourable and fair, not any one basely 

abandouing the field; not any ove yielding to 

be taken prisoner, And yet one cireunss ance | 
more | hold fit to be observed, that this vic- | 
tory was gotten only by the means of the 
blow of an arrow; the use whereof was by 
the Normans first brought into this land. 
Afterwards the English, being trained to that 
fizht, did thereby chiefly maintain themselves 
with honourable advantage, agaiust ail nations 
with whom they did contend in arms, being 
general’ reputed the best in the world. 


Such is the English account of the Batile 


of Hastings; an event which proved fatal 
to the Saxon Government in this island. It 
might have becu avoided by prudence, yet 
every ctlect of victory obta'ned ; or might have 
been rcudesed very destructive to the cueiny. 
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DR. MOSELEY’S ACCOUNT OF A RECENT 


CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Frith Street, Nov. 16, 1807. 
Sir, The following case of Hydiophobia, 
by the peu of a distinguished Physician, who 
has the merit of having first given to the 
public a correct account of the uninterrupted 
progress of this dreadful malady from its origin 
to a fatal termination, will, I doubt not, be 
acceptable to your readers ; and the inserting 
of it in the Literary Panorama, will much 
oblige—Sir, your obedicatservant, 
G, Lipscoms. 


Chelsea Hospital, Monday evening, 
Nov. Q, 1807. 

This afternoor, at three o'clock, Mrs. 
Metealfe, No. 25, Compton-street, brought 
her son, Mr. Frederic Michael Metcalfe, to 
me for advice, at my house in Albany, Pic- 
cadilly. 

He informed me, that he was attacked 
about four o'clock’ yesterday morning with a 
difliculty in swallowing any liquid, which 
he first perceived when he attempted to drink 
some porter, the remains of half a pint, 
which he had on the preceding evening. He 
said, when he put the pot to his month, 
something rose in his throat, and choaked 
him. He swallowed, as he thought, about 
a tea spoonful, and then was seized witha 
trembling, and cramp in his arms and legs, 
and a sensation of pricking, as if pins, or 
needles were run into his flesh. His appetite 
failed him on Saturday last. Yesterday he 
ate a small piece of mutton, which made 
him sick at his stounach. He has eaten no- 
thing this day; though he said he could 
swallow any thing, except it were in a liquid 
form; but has no desire for food. He said 
he was attacked on Thursday Jast with a vio- 
lent pain in bis right arm, from his shoulder 
to the ends of his fingers. This pain left him 
cv Saturday night. He rubbed his arm with 
hartshorn and oil, and wrapped it up with 
flannel, on Saturday. 

Mrs. Metcalfe informed me, that on his 
seeing any liquid poured out for him to diink, 
even betore he takes hold of the pot, or cup, 
he begins to tremble, and the choaking sizes 
him. She said, tw attempting to drink, he 
becomes convulsed, his eyes look glassy, aud 
he stares in an unusual and frightful manner. 

The case thus clearly demonstrated, I de- 
sired Mrs. Metcalfe to go with me into anos 
ther room. I did this that I might not alarny 
her son, by questions necessary for further ins 
formation. Neither Mrs. Metcalfe vor her 
son had the slightest suspicion of the cause, 
or the nature, of his dycadful calamity. 
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I asked Mrs. Metcalfe whether her son had 
been lately bitten by any dog? The very 
uestion so much alarmed her, that she was 
be a few minutes in a state of distraction. 
When she was able to speak, she exclaimed, 
with a loud shriek, that he had been bitten 
in the hand by a dog in the summer. As 
soon as she became calm, and composed, we 
returned to her son. 

On interrogating him, he informed me, 
that in the beginning of July last, there were 
two dogs fighting desperately in the street op- 
posite his mother's house ; and he observing 
one of them had one of his eyes torn out, 
and the other dog likely to kill’ him, endeo- 
voured to part them; but on taking hold of 
the dog he wished to rescue from the fifry of 
the other, he received a bite from him on 
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pot in his hand a few seeonds before he could 
summgn courage to Jift it to his mouth; af- 
ter which I took it from him, as from his 
agony he could not hold it. He bore the 
sight of the water in the pot, while it was 
in my hand, when it was not offered him to 
drink ; but when I brought a large bason 
filled with water, and put it before his eyes, 
he seemed frightened ; and when I agitated 
the water near him, he was instantly attacked 
with what he called ‘* the wind rising in his 
throat,” trembling, and that hoarse, faucial 
noise before mentioned. He entreated me 
not to order any inedicine for him in a liquid 
form, as he said he could not take it; and 


the attempt, he was certain, would kill him, 
He said he could swallow any solid substance, 
I put this to the proof; and, as he had been 


his right hand. ‘(wo of the dog's teeth pe- | costive for several days, I gave him four ape- 
netrated the outside of the hand, but the | rient pills, which he swallowed one at a 
ny of the hand was considerably wounded. | time, but with some difliculty—He had 


| 
This wound was dressed with Friar’s balsam 
and poulticed, and was cared in a week or 
ten days. 

I examined his hand.—There was a small 
degree of redness remaining, but no heat, 
or pain, where the wound had been in the 
palm of his hand, and no vestige whatever 
on the outside where ‘the teeth had been. 
There was nothing observable in his throat, 
differing from its natural state; nor any in- 
crease of saliva. Pulse 48, rather feeble, and 
not quite regular. He had no thirst. He 
told me his choaking seemed to him as arising 
from wind; and that he always discharged a 
great deal from his throat whenever he attempt- 
ed to swallow. He said be took some dill-seed 
water last night, and thought it relieved 
him; but never could get down mote than a 
tea-spoon full at a time, and that with great 
difficulty. In one attempt to swallow some 
ef this water, he was so choaked and con- 
vulsed, that he would have fallen into the 
fire, his mother told me, if she had not 
saved him. I gave him some water in a pint 
pot twice ; each time he swallowed about a 
tea-spoon full, and both times was ehoaked, 
and convulsed, with a wild staring in his 
eyes, and a trembling all over him; and im- 
mediately after the effort of swallowing, he 
made a Tedeous noise. The second time I 

ave him the water, [ was much alarmed; 

thought it would have occasioned a_fatal 
contulsion. It is impossible to describe a 
sound ; and I can compare the noise he made, 
which was from repeated spaSmodic contrac- 
tions of the organs of respiration, to nothing 
but to that sort of stifled barking which dogs 
sometimes make, when disturbed in their 
sieep; or to the hoarse, short barking of a 
Drover'’s dog. When he took the pot in his 
hand, he ‘fil into a tremor, held down his 


head, and was in great distress; he kept the 


now been with me three quarters of an hour, 
when he and Mrs. Metcalfe left Albany, 
with the best advice I could give, and walked 
back to Compton-street. From his appears 
ance, and conversation, no person would 
have thought there was any indisposition 
about him. His voice, and speech had sufs 
fered noalteration. He was in the eighteenth 
year of his age; a very fine youth in mind, 
as well as in person. His humanity here 


_ was his misfortune. With what grief did I 


see him depart from Albany with his poor . 


| mother, knowing, as I did, that he had but 


afew hours to live! I visited bim at eight 
o'clock in the evening. Pulse 110, and very 
feeble. I gave him some water. In attempt- 
ing to drink, the usual consequences, —choak- 


ing, wildness in the eyes, and the noise in. 
the throat, followed. The pills operated 
| about nine o’cloek, several times. About 
| ten o'clock he became so violently convulsed, 
_ that four young men, his brothers, could 
| scarcely keep him in his bed; but he made 
| no attempt to bite any n. He began 
also to foam at the mouth, with white froth. 
The quantity of this froth was so great, as to 
require many towels, and handkerchiefs, in 
wiping it from his mouth. At this period he 
likewise became delirious at intervals, but at 
times in his perfect senses, and complained, 
though in a very warm room, of being cold, 
and begged to be kept warm. In this .con- 
dition he continued until one o'clock on the 
following morning, when, from his violent 
convulsive exertions and struggling, he was 
entirely exhausted, and remained cuim avd 
quiet afterwards. 

He expired at a quarter before two, 18 
weeks from the time of the accident; 46 
hours from the commencement of the hydro- 
phobia; and ten hours after I first saw him. 
Bawsamin 
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SHAKESPEAR AND VIRGIL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1x,—The cause of the subsequent coinci- 
dence between Shakspere and Langley’s trans- 
lation of Polydore Virgil might, if poiated 
out, be not uninteresting. 

The work of this latter, De» Originilus 
Rerum, was first written in Latin, and pub- 
lished in 1499; nor were there any transla- 
tions of it, before that of 1603, unless into 
foreign languages, according to Berkenhout’s 
Biographia Literaria. 

The passage to which I refer is in lib. iii. 
e. 6. The women of England be asham- 
ed of God’s creation and handywork in them- 
selves, or else they would not amend it.” 

The similarity of this sentiment with one 
in the Hamlet of our “* Swan of Avon,” will 
be immediately perceptible, and since Mr. 
Malone’s list of translations in the age of 
Shakspere includes not any one of Polydore 
Virgil’s works, we must conclude that Shak- 
spere derived his knowledge of it, either from 
foreign tongues, or the original itself. Poly- 
dore Virgil died in 1555, and our dramatist 
was not given to his country until 1504. 

In either case, that total dereliction of 
learning ascribed to Shakspere by some critics 
is inconsistent with the supposition: but 
some of your readers who may be enabled to 
consult the originat of Polydore Virgil, either 
in their own libraries, or a publit one, can 
perhaps solve the query. 

With this hope I shall merely observe, that 
his works by no means betoken the illiteracy 
ascribed to him by Dr. Farmer; and Mr. 
Colinan, in his edition of ‘Terence, has no- 
ticed the character of Armado in * Love's 
Labour lost,” as being sketched by aman, 
who must have procecded farther than hic, 
hec, hoc. Yours, &e. D. L. 5S. 


Nov. 9, 1807. 


ON THE PHYSICAL PROPERTPES OF TEA. 
[From the French.] 


The following statement of the chemical 
properties of a vegetable which forms a part 
of the daily beverage of much of our popa- 
Jation, appears to us to deserve attention. 
We have not, ourselves, instituted any pro- 
cesses. by which to justify or to disprove 


‘what the writer affirms; but we should be 


glad to receive intelligence on the subject from 
our chemical friends. A hint, or two, may 
Jead to important results. Whether the Cii- 
nese really do flavour their teas with aromatic 
flowers, is a question of fact, worthy enqui- 
rv: and whatare the qualities of those flowers, 
if used by them, cannot be indifierent to 


the public, nor (especially) to the faculty, 


who may possibly detect, in such admixtures, 
the causes of some of those serious disorders, 
which sometimes baffle their utmost skill. 
We have before given an ample history of 
the Tea Trade, for which we refer our readers, 
to pp. 147, 346, 568, 844 of Vol. IL. of 
Panorama. 

Tea, before it is dried, is of a fine green 
colour, more or less deep, according to its 
age ; its taste is bitter and styptic. ‘l'eas pre- 
208 for sale have a different flavour and cos 

ur, because, they are more or less yellow, 
amd more or less torrified ; some having been 
boiled, and others merely desiceated.- The 
flowers emit a very weak scent, and the 
leaves are inodorous ; but supposing they had 
a perfume, the aroma would be destroyed by 
torrefaction. The Chinese are accustomed 
to aromatize their teas with the ch/oranthus 
inconspicuus, the flowers of the olea fagrans, 
the comelina sesaaqua, the Arabian jessamine, 
and with the curcuma. Hence any othes 
inodorous plant, prepared in a similar man- 
ner, would furnish a beverage equally frags 
rant. 

Chemical properties of Tea.—As the infu- 
sion of tea at 70 or 80 degrees of heat is most 
used, we shall examine it in that siate. It 
not impart a red colour to the dye of 
the Heliotrone.—Mineral acids enliven the 
colour; but destroy it, if they be concen- 
trated. It forms a black precipitate with 
sulphate of won.—Jt cougulaies a solution 
of animal gelatine. A decoction of tea pose 
sesses the same properties, and uniies with 
them that of having its mucilage precipitated 
by the addition of Aleohol. When the de- 
coction is strongly concentrated, it imparts its 
extractive principle to wool; and torms, 
through the medium of an acid, a very solid 
nankeen dye. 

Tea dissolved in Alcohol, wil form an 
ink with sulphate of iran; and when evapo- 
rated, the reiduum is fonnd to contain a 
great quantity of resin. An alcoholic solus 
tion would dye silk of a fawncolour, Va- 
rious experiments have proved that tea con- 
tains wiucilage--much resin—zallic acid— 
and tannin. 

The ashes contain carbon, iron, muriate 
of alumine, but no potash. dts immediate 
properties are similar to those of clnchona, 
angustura, gentian, and mos: febrifuges, 

That the Chinese use it so much as they 
do, is probably owing to their having nothing 
better; for when the Dutch carried them 
sage, nicely dried and prepared, it appeared 
so far preferable, that they gave in exchange 
three boxes of tea for one of sage. 

[The Chinese used tea,as a necessary result 
of the badness of the water of the Hoang Ilo, 
or Yellow River. They must employ some core 
rective, to render the water of that river poi« 


able: for this purpose they used tea, “This 
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made the plant popular: hence it has been 
adopted, where the same cause did not exist; 
and fasion has rendered it almost a necessary 
of life, in countries, in the East, distant 
from Chinas and in the West, where the 
very exisience of the Yellow River and its 
qualitics is not so much as suspected. } 


MAYOR OF NORWICH’S DINNER. 

The Mayor's feast was kept for the first 
time in St. Andrew’s hall, Norwich, in the 
year 1544. . Seventeen years after, viz. in 
150}, W. Muigay, Esq. entertained the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northumber- 
Jand and other Lords, Knights and Esquires, 
with their ladies, in a most hospitable man- 
ner there; the following is the bill of fare, 
with the expenses attending. 


William Muigay, Esq., Mayor of the City 
of Norwich, his Expenses for a Dinner, | 
at which he feasted ihe Duke of Novfoli, 
&c. the Lords, Knights, and Gentry of 
the County. 


Eight stone of beef, at fourteen 
pound to the stone ............0. 0 5 4 
Two collars of 0 
Four geese 
Eights puits of butter................. 0 
A fove-quarter of veal 0 
A bind-quarter ditto O 
Loyn of mutton, and shoulder of 
A breast and coast of mutton......... 
Four brace of 
Four couple of rabbits 
Two guinea pigs. 
Four couple of hens 
"Two couple of mallards............... 
Two bushelis of 
Sixtecn loaves of white bread......... 
of wheaten bread .... 
Thice loaves mislin ditto 
One barrel double beer ............... 
One barrel small 
One quarter of wood ...... padsecsevews 
Nuimeys, mace, cinnamon, and 
Four pound of barberys and sugar... 
Fruit and almonds .. 
Sweet water and perfumes............ 
Pixteen oranges 
Two gallons of white wine and 
One quart of sack ........cccccessceees O 
One quart of vsalinsley .... 0 
One quart of bustard ....... 0 


1 
1 
i 
0 
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0 


wt 
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Specch made ty Johnny Martyn of Nore 
wich, @ wealthy, honest man, after Mr. 
Mayor Muigay’s Dinner. Found in the 
Collection of one Turner, of Lynn Regis. 
Maister Mayor of Norwich, and it please 

your worship, you have feasted us likea king, 

God bless the Queen’s grace. We have fed 

plentifully, and now whilom I can speak 

plain English, I heartily thank you, Master 

Mayor, and so do we all; answer Boys, 

answer! your beer is pleasant and potent, 

and will soon catch us by the caput, and stop 
our manners. And so huzza for the Queen's 

Majesty's Grace, and all her bouny browe'd 

dames of honour! Huzza for Master Mayor, 

and our good Dame Mayoress! His noble 

Grace, there he is, God save him, and all this 

jolly company !—To all our friends round 

County, who have a penny in their purse, 

and an English heart in their body’s, to keep 


out Spanish Dons, and Papists with their 
| faggots to burn our whiskers !—Shove it about, 


twirl your cap cases, handle your jugs, and 
huzza for Master Mayor, and his brethren 
their Worships ! 


RECOLLECTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE ART OF ENGRAVING, 
CHIEFLY THAT BRANCH OF If WHICH IS 
DIRECTED TO THE EMBELLISHMENT OF 
BOOKS. 

(This paper is introductory to a biographical 
memoir of the late Mr. Isaae Taylor, En. 
graver. A. Sec. &e] 

‘Yo attempt to decide on the relative merits 
of the diflerent arts, would be an tvidious 
undertaking ; merit is not to be caleulaied by 
square surface: feet and inches are not cor- 
relative terms to the eneigies of the herman 
mind, to the skill of exquisite practice, or 


| to the pleasure that an amateur receives trom 


the excellence of a performance, which he 
inspects with attention. Itis confessed, that 
magnitude is favourable to some productions 
of ast: whoever bas painted the interior of a 
church, can hardly escape from being known 
by all the parish, and by all the town: if it 
be a cathedral, he may also be known by 
visitors from every quarter to whow that edi- 
fice is a subject of curiosity. Sir James 
‘Thornhill is famous for his cieling and hall at 
Greenwich, still more for his cupola at S*. 

Yaul’s: yet it does not follow, that these are 
-lis most meritorious performances. At our 
subhic exhibitions, a large picture, placed 
in the center of one side of the room, is sure 
to attract gazers; while a smailer, hung 


One quart of 


| 


below, or on either side of it, is passed by 
with little notice. Yet the balance of merit 
may be greatly in favour of the least attended 
to. The art of painting, undoubtedly, poss 
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sesses ample powers of fascination: it engages 
the mind, it deludes the eve, it gratilies the 
learned, it amuses the ignorant; 1 ornaments 


an apartment, and it covers a great space, | 


which might otherwise be a blank. Such 


are the qualities of ome branch of this art: | 
but, itis also capable of comprizing the most | 
captivating specimens of art, in asize notin- 
convenient to the pocket, and some of the | 


most skilful performances the world has wit- 
nessed, have been only of a few inches in 
dimensions. Now, on the question of merit, 


it might be asked, whether the merit of a | 


large painting in oil, is greater than that of a 
picture in miniature? Curcumstanees may 


give it most importance, buat if dimensions , 


form its only exeelience, it has small cause 
for triumph. Every principle of art may be 
most conspicuously called into exereise in the 
sinaller subject: where then is the merit of 
magnitude ? 

The art of engraving never did, never 


could vie with painting, in the size of is | 


productions: we have, indeed, seen eruci- 
fixions, aud other religious subjects, /arge 
as several plies being uaied, to form 


a subject 7 or 8 feet ta heigat: butsuch were, | 
monk, | 
whose time and whose talents were of no | 


probably, labours of a cloistered 
contiicration bevoud the walls of bis convent, 
In general, the productions of the engraver 
are ‘esiined to meet the eye closely 3 and they 
Of moaderate dinensions. 
Vhev ace wroaeht with extreme care and 
atteniico::, ind ataces is one branch of their 
merit. lsat prints mteoded for decoration, 
larger kind, in this art: 
there is biaach of it, that is truly 
the winisture size, and the productions of 
cannot be eu! we mean, that 
direced fo the 


hineat of 
and to ibe delight and ornament 
librartes. 


d 


of our 


lustrative cuts, as ihey were called, 


soon adopted in priated books, and took the 
plaice of those expensive illum*nations which | 


had before been bestowed on MSS. as printing 
by types took place of writing with the pen. 
Priuts of considerable size, being display- 
ed, as an article of magnificeace in our 
apartments, conteibute essentialiy to. spread 
the fame of the artists who executed them, as 


well the painter, as the engraver ; but prints | 
in books, or library embellishments, are | 
known only to those who read the book ; and | 


of all who from tine tg time, peranbulate a 
well selected library, how few peruse any 
thing beyond the book-binders inscription, 
on the back, or the bookseller’s tide page in 
the front, of the volume. An engraver for 
the library, therefore, finds greater difiicul- 
ties in attaining celebrity, than on engraver 
of prints ; whatever be the merit of his works, 
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In a very early state of the art, | 
this was its great friend: explanatory and il. | 
were | 
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by the very nature of his profession. But 
‘this remark is still more applicable to those 
/who followed this branch of art, in the days 
of George the Second, before the book trade 
this kingdom had obtained that extensive 
circulation, which has since that time been 
its boast, and its emolament. 

We have seen in the present reign the 
arts assume a dignity and impertance, 
beyond what could be expected by those who 
beheld them between the years 1730 and 
1750. We liave seen the graceful designs 
of Cipriani, finisted with more than ample 
justice, by the correct graver of Dartolozzi, 
and decorations by the united taients of those 
artists, added to our librarigs, winch French 
vanity itself has allowed to execll its own 
productions, altnough France piqued 
and not without reasoh, on the elegance 
manifested in her capital works of decoration, 
The art of engraving bas been in a manner 
| ereated since the period above alluded to. ‘The 
first great siep teken in its favour, was, by 
the sanction of the legislature to the act, for 
securing of copy right in» prints, com- 
monly ‘called tlozarth's Act.” Of this 
Hogarth felt some advantages, himsel!, and 
foresaw much greater to the profession. 
That he should value himself highly on the 
lead he took in accomplishing this benefit, 
! will not be wondered at by any who know 

the character of the man; but he really did 
| deserve well of the art by his diligence, his 
asidvity, and his liberality, pursuit of 
his object, when he succeeded in convincing 
the legislature, that //iis patronage, at least, 
| Was reqiisite to esiablish the art among as, 
| and to render ariuiste masters of their own pro- 
| perty and performances, This act wai in 
but in 1754, Lfogarth thus records 
lis sense of the measure ; in the subscription 
ticket for the Election Entertainment.” 


1735, 


Tn & gratefl Acknowledgment 
of the Geace & Goodness of the Leyislats 
Manitested, 
Jn the 4ct of Partiament for the 
of tae Arts of Designing Eugraving Xp; 
Obwin'd 
by the Eaudeavours & almost at the Sole Expence 
of the designer of this Print in dic Year i735: 
By which 
not only the Professorso, those Arts were rescued 
fron the Tyranny Piauds & Piracies 
of Monopolising Dealers 
and Legally entitled to the Proits of theirewn 
but Genius & Industry were also prompted [gelves, 
by ye most noble & generous Lacyeements to exert there 
Emulation was Excited, 
Irnamental Compositions were better understood, 
and every Manutacture wiiere has avy concern 
was gradually rais‘d to a pitch of perfection before unknown 
Insomuch that those of Great Britain 
are at present the most Elegeut 
QA te most in Esteem of any ia Burope. 


Rocqyet tells us, that, before the passing 
of thisact, there were only two print shops 
in Losdon, but after it they suddenly on 
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creased to some hundreds. 
1754. 


He wroie about 


From respect to his memory, we shall ' 
place Hogarth the first on the list of engravers ' 
whose cuts ornamenied books. [is plates | 
to the Hudibras will be a standing testunony | 
to the moderate state of the art, and otf his | 
own acquirements iv it, in his eaily days; 
bot ig ed to see, and to employ, a gcne- 
ration of artisis whose skill gave earnest of | 
very superior things. Ravenet, Grignion, 
Authony Walker, Vivares, as well as 
Grav elot and Scotin, ornamented books ; and 
of these, Hogarth einployed Ravenet, Grig- | 
nion and Seotin, on plates after his pictures. 
It is not for any extraordinary merit that we | 
tevive the name of ‘Toms, but because he 
wes masicr to the late Alderman Boydell, 
whose subsequent eminence as an exporter 
of prints, entitles him to the most respectful | 
reco'iccuen. Bencist was a middling per- | 
former, Boitard was not without merit. 
Vandergutch was a rapid and intelligeat artist. 
Strange did little, or nothing, for books ; 
Miller was rising into notice ; ‘Tinney, who 
was master to Anthony Walker and to Wool- 
Jet, was tather a printseller than an engraver, 
and Mynde, who lived to be called old 
Mvode, was an employer of otuers, but a 
very interior artist himself. 

After the year 1750, we perceive the art of 
engraving advance wiih rapid steps. ‘The 
Knzpions patronized it as booksellers ; and 
sresented the public with Milton’s Works in 
quaite, Don Quixote embellished 
bh. mary plates, and other costly publicatious. 
‘Lhe Magazines too, before this time, had 
got fast hold of the public opinion, and urged 
by rval interests they vied with each otber in 
giving por vats, maps, and other representa- 
tions, which, if not of very high character 
it point of elegance, tusured a stability to 
the proissioa, because they supplied a reoular 
ard constant seiies of work to be execuied, 
withont ful. ‘Tae employment of engravers 
Was so precarious in the early part of Seaiin’s 
time, theca platefwhich would take a month 
or six weeks tw execute, was thorght quite 
a confortable siork ot oceupation ; elthough 
when that was finished the artist Led to look 
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out for bissucceeding emplorment. here- 
es, we hay 


venrs to come 5 and some, to be proprietors of 
works, at their own risque, which, to com- 
plete, would oceupy no inconsiderable part 
of alifse. 

The magazines have been the means ‘of 
matntatuing the stabiluy of the at of enpra- 
ving, in another point of view, alfo ; they 
have given a tarp to the public opingon, and 
have uecustomed the public eye to eapyet such 


Snown engravers of late vears, to | 
bieengazed on works, which looked torward to | 
certainly acquired wealth. Suspicion has been 


dgcorations. are now looked for, as 
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regularly as a work appears, to which they 
may be annexed ; and the subjects that may 
be explained, or illusirated, by these, are 
so well known, that their omission is feit as 
a sensible drawback from the merit of works, 
which treat on such subjects. 

Paul Sandby is, we believe, the only en- 
graver remaining of those times, which 
witnessed the progress of the artin this coun- 
try. His etchings of Views in Scotland, 
and his print of a group of engravers riding 


to Hell on a graver, are not easily to be ior- 


epee He 1s entitled to applause, for his 
inst attempt, in one ot his eries of Londen, 
to imitate the effect of a drawing in chalk ; 
and the perfection to which he afterwards 
carried the inode of aqua tinta, has marked 
his character with a merit not inierior to 
that which appears in his drawings. 

Tt may not, be amiss if we notice the de- 
signers who made drawings for the use os 
engravers, at this time ; and the state of this 


_ branch of the profession, as it related to the 


decoration of books. 

Of Blakey, whose name appears to some 
ofthe plates in Pope's works, we know no- 
thing: but have understood that he died 
young. Hayman, being educated for a pains 
ter, stood forward among the draughtsmen;: 
his compositions fer Hanmer's Shakespeare, for 
Knapton’s Milton, and Don Quixote, History 
of England prints, &e. shew his abilities. 
Gravelot, who was by profession a designer, 
was an engraverdby necessity. Lord Orford 
says, ** he was invited over by Dubose,” 
but, we doubt whether he could be invited 
as an engraver, under which character his 
lordship speaks of him. We have seen his 
first two or three engravings which are after 
his own drawings: the point betrays a fresh 
Hand at enaraving, while it shews a practised 
hand at design, Gravelot’s drawings are ex- 
tremely pretty: during his residence in Lon- 
don, he greatly contributed to diffuse a taste, 
ond a spirit of elegance, emong the English 
artists. Nor were his services confined to the 
inmmediate line of the arts, he made many 
designs tor cabinet makers, and other workmen 
in upholstery and furniimre. He had so 
many cominissions that he was forced to shut 
himself up, im his closet, at times, that be- 
ing ianteibte, he might work night and day. 
Report says he took £10,000 to France : 
thissum ts, no doubt, exaggerated ; but he 


attached to his introduction into this country, 
as if he came as a spy of the French court. We 
derertinime circumstances gave 
auy strength to this suspicion. Mr. Gravelot, 
however, was av engraver who made bisown 
designs, Antony Walker also, made his own 
designs ; and his taste was light and elegant. 
His compositions, it must be admitted, are 
seldom wuuch studied ; his lights are too daz- 
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zling, and his effects: are not wrought up: 
His drawings for his Shakespewre, (now betore 
us) are marked in a manner to suit hinnself, 
but, no other artist could have produced from 
them the lightand shade ie intended. Miller, 
also, was an engraver, who made is own 
designs. But the mosi favorite, because the 
cheapest, desigacr among the bvokscllers, was 
Samuel Wale; whose instpidity of style and 
mauner was wellentitled to have passed into 
a proverb. He did a deal of business : he 
understood perspective, and was appointed 
lecturer on that science at the Royal Academy ; 
but as to tsie, elegance, dignity, or spi- 


The price paid fora drawing to be engraved 
fora book, seldom exceeded a guinea ; though, 
old Lowndes, by way of generosity and great 
encouragement, paid a crown ad- 
ditional, for the designs to Clarissa: and the 
artist pocketted guineas for eight draw- 
ings. Hayman’s price wes two guineas. 

Tn the following paper we shall pay parti- 
cular attention to the merit and talents of the 
date Mr. Isaac Taylor, who deceased at Ed- 
monton Oct. 17. 1897. He came to town 
from Worcester, by the side of the waggon(as 
Boydell had done before him) in 1752: and 
by perseverance raised himscif to the prin- 
cipal station in that line of ait which it was 
his lot to follow, that of embellishing the 
works of the learned and ingenious. 


A few words on the state of book-embel- 
lishment among our neighbours, the French, 
will close the present article, 


Though Girard Audran was the mast ex- 
cellent of engravers, yet the engravings, 
which, during his time, were annexed to 
books, wefe by no means of the superlative 
description. Bas, or rather his pupils, 
first engaged the art in supporting the princi- 

le of speculation, fo make the book seii.— 

icart, in Hollarid, had, mdeed, ventured ma- 
ny designs and plates ; he had also ornament- 
ed many books; but these ornaments were 
mostly restricted toa frontispiece, as shat was 
thought necessary ; and we may judge of the 
taste of his countrymen, when ove ingredi- 


ent in that decoration must be a figure of 


Fame, if we may believe Gerard de Lairesse, 
who authorises, and indeed recommends, its 
insertion. On the return of Mr. Grivelot to 
France, the speculations of the booksellers 
took a wide range in this respect. The Deca- 
merone of Boccacio, dated Londra, 1757, in 
five volumes, each containing about twerty- 
three plates, besides frontispieces title- 
pages, also vignettes at the end of each story, 
was an adventure of the Paris booksellers ; 
and the still more finished plates to the Contes 
de la Fontaine, though dated Amsterdam, 
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1762, were from the same conscious underta- 
kers. These works, of course, found their 
way to England; and the admiration they 
excited among the curious, tended much to 
raise the inquiry, ‘* Why cannot our artists 
produce equal excellence?” Nobody admit- 
ted the sagacious suggestions of the polite 
French wnier, who discovered a natural 
cause for the backwardness of the English 
the arts, in the thickness of our atmosphere, 
the cloudiness of our weather during several 
montis of the year,—the eating of beef, and 
drinking of malt Jiquors:—all which parti- 
culars, though we will not commend them as 
friendly to the arts, later times have prov- 
ed, were not insuperable obstacles, if compe- 
tent encouragement had been obtained, to 
excite and rouze those abilities, which, though 
extant, were coufessedly latent. 


It would be a curious and amusing inqui- 
tv, if some capable investigator would fa- 
vour the public with a history of the rise and 
extent of ** political prints ” They have late- 
ly prodeced performances, which the pen 
cennot sntpass, if it can equal, in spirit and 
effect, in intelligence and meaning. We be- 
lieve, that among the earliest are those of 
which Gravelot was the draughtsman, and 
which mark the couduct of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and Lord Bolingbroke ; tne ‘* State Coach” 
furiously driven, the ‘* Funeral of Faction,” the 
political sitaation of Europe, which seems to 
have been published annually, the mock-ma- 
soury processions, &e. &e. Bickham also 
did several of the same kind; but he stole 
his thoughts, he stole his figures ; his compo- 
sitions he could not steal, for nove he pro- 
duced. Nor were these party squids publish- 
ed in the shape of saleable prints oniy: they 
were circulated in the guise of fan mounts, 
aud the fair sex took its full share in the pare 
tics which were supported by their lovers and 
triends. We have heard an old lady describe 
with what zeal they patched Whig and Tory; 
what industry was employed to insare a full 
house at Lady Such-an-one’s routor ball, and 
ihe anxiety not to be ont-numbered by the 
opposite party, if the moving of heaven and 
earth could prevent it. As masks were worn 
hy the fair at ¢haé time, thev could also fol- 
low their gentlemen to the House, and wits 
ness with what bravery they defended the mi- 
aisier [the husband of the lady we have menti- 
oned more than once saved his life] ; and with 
what courage, or eloquence, or pertinacity, they 
maintaied an argument, and returned to the. 
charer, never beaten though yanquished.—— 
Ali these particulars, with a sarprising varie- 
ty of others, fonnd their way into political 
prints, and were circulated con amore, by the 
Canes of party, though under the pretence of 
being pro leno pullico, 
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OEFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE SITUATION 
OF THE BANK OP FRANCE. 

This official statement is not without its 
Importance even in Our OWN country : very 
little authentic intelligence is How to be pro- 
cused from the dominions of France, but if 
our information be correct, there are a few per- 
sos whose property is vested in the bank of 
France, and in the French funds, to a con- 
siderableamount. Theymay be described in ge- 
neral as those who when every thing financial 
was at the lowest, ventured thetr whole 
property in the pubtic stocks, of different de- 
scriptions, and engrossed as much of them 
as was possible, 
power of giving whatever turn they please to 
the price of puvlic securities, and they often 
Jose freely with oue land, to gain abundant- 

ly, wih tho other. 

We have also been told that the paucity of 
mercantile speculation left so great a propor- 
tien of the capital of the bank unemployed, 
that the temptation of discount at 4 per cent. 
was held cut to merchants, &e. Im order to 
make some advantage of the bank’s eredit. 
Wedo not picdze ourselves to the truth of 


these reports, at this time ; but shall merely | 


remind onr readers that the dividend of the 
bank 1s not yeur per cent. perann. and that 
the reserve is Lit'e more than one half per cent. 

Welearn, that, in a general assembly of 


the stockholders of the bauk of France, Geto- 
ber 17, M. Janbert counsellor of state, go- 
vernor of the bauk, reported in the name 


of the Directors, the operations eflected 
during the last quarter of the year 1906, 
and the first half of 1807. It appears from 
this report that, ‘* the dividend of three 
montis and ten days of 1806, has been 
af. (per 1000) that of the first half of 1807, 
30 fr.: the reserve has heen 6 fr. 16 cent. 
to each share, on these two regulations. 
The bank has discounted 352 millions of 
franes ; without any security having failed. 
‘The Comptoir Commercial has proved tobe 
a valuable iniermediary establishment, by 
whieh retaik wade has received advantage 
fom the capiial of the bank. ‘The Directors 
were desirous of preventing the disagreesble 
efiect of making part of their payments in 
copper? buy the bauk being obliged to pay 
in the same manner as it received, procured 
May 22, 3007, aw Arréte ordering vat the 
cashiers should pay part of all pay- 
ments of bank notes, tz copper. The cbicers 
are constantly diligent in taking precautions 
so prevent the public from suifering under any 
error, andif anv has beencommitied, ther will 
be thankfal to those persons who will inform 
them of it. On the Sth of last August, when 
the Directors fixed the rate of discount at 4 
percent. they determined also on the emission 
ef4» thousand new shares, seeing, as was ex- 


‘Phese persons have now the | 


Official State of the Bank of France. 


pressed ir the Arrété, that the intention of the 
bank is to facilitate the circulation of capitals, 
and to lower the rate of interest thronghout 
the whole deminions of France. ‘The bank 
has made attempts in’ the Departments ; and 
they have succeeded: it will be for the Di- 
rectors to say to what extent they shall be car- 
ried: the Directors will also controul these 
operations, as well as to the amount of the 
sums, as to the manner adopted, because, 
on one hand the most moderate discount 1s 
all that the bank desires, and on the other, 
it has po intention, as it has no need, to in- 
troduce its notes generally into the departments. 

According to the Jast statement declar- 
ed Jane 30 last, the whole of the reserves 
belonging to each share (of 1000 fr.) amount. 
ed to 147 fr. 59 c. which, united to the origi- 
nal capital, gave <o each share the value of 
1147 tr. 59 weverthe by the arrété of 
the Direeiors of August 5 last, the price of 
the new shares, (45,000) was fixed at 1200 
fr, each : 2. 1000 fr. original capital ; and 
200 fr. as equal to the reserve acquire’ by the 
former shares. The explanation of tius seem- 
ing contradiction, isthis: it was pro- 
posed to issue new shares, it was to ve con- 
sidered that the old siares alone had a right 
to the angmented value of 573,00U fr. of ine 
ceme from 5 per cent. consolidated stock, 
that was then its property. Now on June 30, 


these 573,000 tr. of income, were valued in 
money ai only 6,520,000 fr that being the 
selling price. But at the time when the 
new creation of shares was made known, these 
573,000 fi. of income were worth at the 
lowest stock price 9,168,000 fr. diticrerce be- 
tween its value at the time of emission, and 
the selling price 2,548,000 fr. These 2,548,000 
fr. divided among 45,000 old shares, give to 
each 56 fr. 62 c. which added to the reserve 
of 147 fr. 59 ¢. gives a total increase of 204 ir, 
21 c. aud this combined with the original 
eapital angments the real value of each share 
to 1204 fr. 21.¢. Consequently, the valua- 
tion of the old share, and that of the new 
share agree. 

The valuation of the old share which 
has served as the standard by which’ to fix 
the price of the new shares, is by so much 
the more moderate, as since that time, the 
income has increased in value nearly 10 per 


cent, which would raise the value of the 
573,000 fr. of income belonging to the old 
shares to nearly 10,000,000, and would give 
for their true value 1202 fr. The law of 
April 1806, determines that the new 
shares should have their reserves, also, aswell 
as the old shares. It is to prepare these res 
| serves for the new shares, and to place them 
on alevel with the old shares, that the bank 
has purchased 445,000 of income. ‘These 
; Incomes nnited to these which the bank 
already possessed cover all expences. 
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SIGNAL VICTORY GAINED BY AN ENGLISH | expmpLapy 


CAPTAIN. 


The following is related by Roger, Earl 
of Castlemaine, in his /Far of the Venetians 
and Turks, dated May 23d, 1606, and addres- 
sed to Charles IL. ‘The complection of the 
present times has induced us to insert it, from 
the new edition of the Antiquarian Repertory. 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. Ll. p. 42.) 


Among the English that fought bravely, 
Captain Thomas Middleton (who had his 
ship hired in his service) did a most prodigious 
action. It happened that the Adiniral, in- 
tending a design against the Dardanels, put 
Aliddleton in so desperate a place that he was 
in danger from land to be sunk at every shot. 
Ue advise! the commander of it, and withal 
tuld him, that the peri! of himself and ship 
did not so much trouble him as to be set 
where it was impossible for him to offend the 
enemy. Having no answer, or at best a bad 
one, and seeing it could not prejudice the 
flect, he drew off a litile the vessel (his ouly 
livelihood) from the needless danger it was 
in. When the business was over, they dis- 
inissed him (in a council of war) with the 
title of coward, and all the soldiers being 
taken away, he was left only with some 50 
English to return home, or whither else he 
pleased. He had not parted tong from the 
armata, bat ina stark calm met with 25 sail 
of which 18 were the best gullies the great 
Turk could make in all his fleet. These 
crying out in derision, that they would eat 
Faaglish beef for dinner, fell upon him, want- 
ing no assurance, being assisted with the 
stillness of the air, and their own strength 
and number. But for all this confidence 
they missed their aim, for afier a long and 
sharp encounter, the two Bassa’s that com- 
manded were killed, with 1500 to acompany 
them ; and besides the many that were 
wounded, the whole squadron was so shatter: 
ed, that they had hardly oars to get off, and 
were all unfit to serve, at least for that year. 
The Captain had neither wind, sails, nor 
tackle teft to follow them ; but with much-a- 
do he yet afterwards came safe to Candie, 
and there presented to the General a whole 
ton of salted heads of those he had killed, in 
their often boarding. His Excellency was 
astonished at the thing, and after all the ca- 
resses imaginable, he acquainted the senate 
with it, who with universal consent ordered 
him a chain and medal of gold, as a testimo- 
ny of their high esteem and his own commend- 
able valour. Middleton afterwards died on 
his journey home, Teaving a son, whe com- 
mands here a ship, and is very well esteemed 


PROCLAMATION OF THE 
PRESENT MAYOR OF DROGHEDA. 


The following Proclamation appears to us, 
to be so correcily descriptive of the present 
siate of manueis in Irland, and sucha laud- 
able attempt to correct. them, that we can- 
not deny ourselves ihe gratification of insert- 
ing it verhatim. Vie hope it will be attend- 
ed with the wished for suecess : and we bearti- 
ly recommend the exuinple, to whoever fills 
an office of trust, and is, thereby, a deposi- 
tary of that power which cannot be exerted 
more judiciously, than in endeavouring to sup= 
press popular immoralities and to abolish 
public nuisances. 


Whereas it must be evident to every Per- 
sou who values the Peace or Prosperity of 
this Country, that the excesses of the lower 
orders of the People are to bechicfy attributed 
to the general decay of Religion, and the 
inordinate use of Spirituous Liquors { and. it 
must be agreed upon by all, that the manner 
in which the Manufacturing and labouring 
Classes spend the Sabbath-[ay—the pursuits 
they are engaged in—the habits they contract 
on that Day, are amongst the principal causes 
of those evils 5 and that nothing can promise 
so effectually to check and remove them as 
the restoration of that respect and veneration 
for the Lord’s-Day, which distinguished this 
Country in former times, and for the preser- 
vation of which the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture has made such ample provisions. —W ish- 
ing as much as in’ me lies, to prevent that 
open prophanation of the Sabbath, aud to 
yromote a wore due Attendanee on Publie 
Worship, 1 do hereby direct that vo Shops 
or Shambles be opened in the Town of Drog- 
heda, or Liberues thereof, on any part of 
Sunday, except by such Persons as deal in 
the necessary Articles of Life; that no load- 
ed Cars or Carts Co pass through said Town 
during the time ot Divine Serviee—that no 
Persons be allowed to frequent places of idle, 
loose, or vicious resort—tuat no Malt Liquors 
be sold on the Sabbatn-Day, unul after Three 
o'Clock ; and that no Spirituous Liquors be 
sold upon any Hour whatever of that Day.— 
And that all Persons may know the Penalties 
they incur by acting contrary to the above 
Orders, | have directed Extracts from the 
several Acts of Parliament now in force m 
this Kingdom, against the profanation of the 
Sabbath, to be published in different parts 
of this'fown and Country.—<And I do here- 
by call on the Magistrates, the Church-War- 
dens (in whom are vesied very extensive 
powers) the Revenue-Officers, ard the Peace- 


by all the nobility for his ‘resolution and 
couduct. 


Officers at large, to aid and assist me in car- 
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tying the intentions of this Proclamation into 
effect, which can have no other “epee ob- 
ject in view but that of the public good.— 
‘And for the better information of the Pub- 
lie, the following Abstract of the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, of the 41st of the 
present King, (that no Person hereafter inay 
retend ignorance of not having full notice 
thercof ) ‘I hereby insert:—I: is enacted, 
«© That from and after the expiration of 
three Weeks from the = of this Act, 
no Person in Ireland shall sell any Spizituous 
Liquors by retai! on a Sunday, and if any Spi- 
rituous Liquors should be sold ona Sunday, 
every Personsellingthesame, oron whose be- 
half such Spirituous Liquours shall be so soid, 
shall forfeit and pay for every Offence the Sum 
of Fire Pounds, to be recovered on conviction 
before any Justice of the Peace, and to be 
levied in’ the same manner as any Penalty 
may, by any of the said Acts, be levied by 
any Justice of the Peace, and such Penalty 
when levied shall be paid, one Moiety to the 
Prosecutor, and the other Moiety to the 
Church-Wardens of the Parish in which the 
Offence shall have been committed, for the 
use of the Poor of such Parish.”—And I 
do give this public Notice, that I will strictly 
inflict the Penalties of that Act upon all per- 
sons incurring the same.—And Whereas va- 
rious Offences against Religion and the Laws 
of the Land are frequently committed in this 
‘Town, notwithstanding the several salutary 
Regulations heretofore enacted for the better 
Police thereof, the Mayor therefore thinks 
roper to issue and publish the following Or- 
eg the due observance of which he will 
strictly enforce :—That no Person shall, on 
Sunday, Sell, expose to Sule, or traffic in any 
Merchandize, Wares or Goods whatever.— 
That no Swine be permitted to go at large 
through the Streets; nor shall any Rubbish, 
‘Manure. or other Nuisance be heaped or 
laid down in the Streets, except forthe pur- 
pose of immediate loading or removal.—That 
a Fine, not excecding Half-a-Guinea, will 
be imposed on each Scavenger for every ueg- 
Ject of his Duty ; and every Housekeeper is 
to have the Foot-way before his House swept 
every Day, before the Hour of Nine o’Clock 
in the Morning.—That no Coal or Culm 
Measures shall be used on the Quays, exceot 
those, supplied by the Water-Bailiff, or Per- 
sons authorised by the Mayor; and all Mea- 
sures and Weights, of every description, 
are to be marked by the proper Officer, and 
kept in a perfect state; and any Person ag- 
ieved in the purchase or carriage of Coals, 
f, the fraud or misconduct of the Collier, 
Master-Porter, or Porter, will be redressed as 
far as possible; and the Master-Porter, is not 
only to see just measure, but to take special care 
that. the Coals are co:npletely poured ftom the 
Hali-variel ito the Bag, under pain of dis- 
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missal ; and no Master-Porter is to appear on 
duty without a Streak and Mallet, which he 
is to use whenever required ; and any Porter 
demanding or receiving more for the Carriage 
of Coals than the Hire, shall be dimissed, 
and his Bail sued-—That Buttermilk shall be 
exposed to sale on the New Quay only,-close- 
ly ranged to the Quay Wall.—That no Reots, 
Butter or Eggs, shall be exposed to 
Sale in any part of the Town, except on the 
Cornmarke: Hill, and the venders thereof 
are to range their Goods for Sale as close as 
possible. —Persons hawking Roots or Fruits, 
or selling them in their Houses or Cellars, 
are not intended to be included in these Regu- 
lations, only that they strictly cbserve the 
Orders respecting Sunday...'The Hide-Mar- 
ket is to be held on the New-Quay, under 
the inspection of Mr. ‘Thomas Coilins, Cras 
ner, subject to such Regulations as the Law 
directs, (aud of which the Craner will inform 
any Person applying) and no Hide is io be 
sold or bought, in public or private, else» 
where.—The Market for Wool, Striw, Hay 
and Wood, is to be held in the square at the 
rear of the New Marke\-nouse —The Mar. 
ket for Pigs to be held in Magdalene-street, 
near the Pound; and aij Cars tor bire are to 
stand in Stockwell-Lane —Al! Corn and other 
Provisions brought into Town for Sale, are 
at once to be carried into the Places appointed 
for the Sale thereof, and in no instance to 
be kept out of the public Market, for sinister 
purposes.—The Mayor hopes for, and expects, 
every possible assistance from the Market 
Jurors and other well-disposed Persons, in 
carrying these Regulations into effect, and in 
detecting Frauds, regulating the Sale of Pro- 
visions fairly and justly for the Buyer and 
Seller, and the prevention of Forestalling. 


Given under my Hand this 16th Day of 
October, 1807. 
Cuarves Evans, Mayor. 


* Our Saxon ancestors appear to have had a 
knack of writing in verse. Their Annals 
are in rhyme; perhaps, in compliment to 
the majesty of the kingdom; but, what 
would our present conveyancers say, if re- 
quired to put the title deeds of esiates into 
metre? 

N.B. Saxon deeds of conveyance were 
somewhat shorter than the present: witness 
the following 


FORM OF AN OLD DEED GIFT QF KING 
ATHELSTANE. 
I King Athelstane, 
Gyves to Paullane, 
Odhiam, 
And Ro@hiam, 
Als guid and als fayre, 
Als ever yay mine wayre, 
And yarto witnesse my wife. 
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MEDICAL REPORF OF THE ENDEAVOUR 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 

Sir ;~——The diseases I have found to be 
niost prevalent, during the last month, may 
be ranged under the heads of—eruptive dis- 
eases, affections of the chest, including  in- 
flammations, coughs, &e. Fevers, includ- 
ing ague, diseases of the frmale breast, in- 
cluding tumours, &e. Cancers in utero, 
Semale complaints, discharges of blood, &c. 
scald head, injuries from external causes, and 
ulcers. I proceed to the case in my own 
private practice, promised in my last report on 
asthma. And remain, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, 

C. Pears. 


New Kent Road, 
Nov. 1807. 
The hon. Mrs. S. had been affected with 

spasmodic asthma for some years before I saw 

her, and so severely as to prevent her lying 
down in bed, threatening immediate dissolu- 
tion at every attack. She had been kept upon 
the antiphlogistic, or low plan, and was 
thereby so reduced in strength, and so ha- 
rassed by the most severe and frequent attacks 
of the disease, that she did not expect to re- 
cover that, in which I was desired to see her. 

The exhibition of zther and opium in wine, 

repeated every 10 minutes while I sat by her, 

induced so great an alteration, that in 20 

minutes she was able to speak and respite 

freely, declaring she had never experienced 
such speedy relief. She was, of course, put 
upon the tonic, or invigorating plan, and or- 
dered wine, soups, animal food, &c. and the 
medicine repeated according to circumstances. 
The fits became less frequent, and less severe, 
she was enabled to take exercise, to lie down 
in her bed, &c. which she had not done for 
many months before, and thought herself 
so far recovered, as to hazard those imprudent 
exposures of herself to a wet and damp at- 
mosphere, against which she had been 
strongly cautioned: but even under these cir- 
cumstances, as she observed, her attacks 
were not so sharp as she was accustomed to 
experience, uniformly. A removal into the 
country, tended to her more perfect re-esta- 
blishment, and her health continued, to use 
her own words, ‘* as well as she could wish 
it to be,” for 2 or 3 years, and during this 
time, the few severe paroxysms she had, and 
which were generally in the night, were al- 
ways relieved by a repetition of the means 
that have been mentioned. At the end of 
the above time, her brother, calling accident- 
ally to visit her, requested her to see his phy- 
siclan, who prescribed the low plan, bleeding, 


emelics, and low diet, water-gruel, &c. no- 
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injured her before, nearly depriving her of 
life, and that she had so entirely recovered 
the contrary plan, under my direction. 
My professional attendance was now unne- 
cessary. 
The new plan was adopted on the rigid in= 
junction (as she positively said). of her bros. 
ther, and in a few weeks, (L think about 6 
or 7) this patient was—luried! This case, 
therefore, strikingly evinces the éflects of an 
obstinate opposition to nature, common, 
sense and experience. 

Worms isa disease so common, that we 
scarcely meet with any persons, who either 
are, or have not been, under its influence. 
It is one of the most common diseases of 
children: and very frequently from being un 
observed or neglected, induces the-most dan- 
gerous complaints,* ending in death. There: 
are various kinds of worms, affecting various 
paris of the intestinal canal. The round 
worms (or Teres), resembling garden or earth 
worms, frequently crawl out of the mouth or 
nose during sleep, or are forcibly expelled in. 
vomiting.t The ¢upe worm, or Tinea, isa 
most insidious and formidable inhabitant of 
the intestines ; it resembles narrow tape, and. 
is divided into joints,. which have presented, 
different appearances to different inspectors: 
under the microscope, { the nature of these: 
joints have not yet been decidedly defined, 
nor the organs with.which they are fut- 
nished. ‘The evil attgnding on this worm ia 
the difficulty, not to say inipossibility, of eva. 
cuating ¢he whole of it, many stores of these. 
joints (or distinct worms as some call them) 
lohe voided daily, without any hope of their: 
being completely expelled, as they seem to be: 
“renewed day by day,” and after severaz 
hundreds of yards. have been voided by the 
debilitated patient, they remain in the same 
state as at first, since experience seems to, 
warrant the common opinion, that unless the 
head of the animal is expelled, the bodv or- 
bodies ate propagated ad infinitum. The 
Ascarides, or small silk-like worms inhabit: 
the lower part of the intestines, and bitter ine 
jections, as of aloes, will frequently dislodge 
them. There is another kind, mentioned by, 
Dr. Hooper in the memoir alluded to, entitled 
Trichuris, § after Roederer, in 1760; but 
which is so rare here as not to have been 


* Many consuMPTIONS are produced. by: 
worms, a remarkable instance of this kind I 


successfully treated, p. 31, Four ozs. of 
worms voided daily for a fortnight ! 

+ L have several thus voided by patients. 

t See Memoirs of the Medical Society of 
London, Vol. V. Art. 27, by Dr. Hooper, 
with plates, p, 224. 


meat! nowine! no support! although she 


had stated to him how much this pian had 


paper before quoted. 


have mentioned in my cases of consumption, _ 


§ See a plate of this curious animal in the _ 
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known by the English practitioners who saw 
it. Other varieties are also meutioned by 
authors. ; 
In all these cases, debility prevails, espect- 
ally of the stomach and bowels as might be ex- 
nected. As soon, therefore, as the common 
indications of worms are observed,—pallid 
face, hollow and dark under the eyes, start- 
iag and disturbance in sleep, grinding of the 
teeth, variable appetite, itching at the nose or 
anus, the bowels irregular and lard, and fre- 
quently the urine ** whitish ” coloured , ver- 
mifuge medicines should be given, all of 
which are found to answer best by purging 
the bowels every few days, as with calomel 
and rhubarb, and bitters intermediately, as 
Genlian, infusion of orange-peel, &c. the 
continuance of which plan, with air and ex- 
eicise, generally succeeds in curing the pa- 
tient. Mercurial and antimonial remedies 
have been long given as quack medicines, and 
are now; but the general principle of all is 
the same. Some use mechanical remedies, 
a» levigated tin, cowage, Kc. to destroy them 
with an armed force as Dr. Saunders says. 
Hair taken from tie head, aud cut very small, 
answers the purpose of the latter (or cow- 
age), and is frequently given in treacle with 
the sane eflect. ‘The common family renie- 
dy of brimstone and treacle is a very good 
one, and is generally found equal to the 
mercurial (aml more expen.ive) one of 
Minera, where the mercury is 
rendered inert, by the brimstone with which 
it is united. As these observations are 
founded upon nature, and practical ulility 
in families, I trust their simplicity will prove 
recomendation. 
lu a P.S. [presume I may take the li- 
berty of noticing a fact connected with the 
aunosphere, and producing au epidemic couta- 
gion among that useful species of domestic 
animals, the cat. Its elects resemble those 
which occurred a few years ago, and proved 
so universally destructive: a catarrh, or cold 
producing inflammation, and suppuration. On 
the furmer occasion | opened several of the 
bodies, and fuund the wacuea, or windpipe 
filled witha thick aud yellow matter. In the 
present case, the mouth scems more atiected, 
with tumours, &c. In both cases, stimulant 
aj)plications externally, and purgatives reiieve 
tac complaint, Our cats were thus preserved, 
by using Volatile Liniment and opiwa, and 
so deeded was the advantage, that when the 
cat saw the servant take the botde, she would 
weg upon her lap, lie dawn and hold up 
er throat for the application. Every operation 
and etlect of nature is worthy of regard, aud 
more especially when so prime (but much 
neglected) a bury as that of humanity and 
mercy to aximais is concerved.;* and as an 
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elegant defender of animals has observed, at 
least, shall uot man recollect that a day is 
approaching, in which he must answer for 
EVERY abuse of that de/ega/ed dominion, 
which he holds over inferior natures ?-F 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, &c. 
[Principally from the Repertory of Arts.] 


William Pedder, of Norfolk street, Strand, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for an addi- 
tion and improvement to the cattle-mills and 
water-imills for grinding sugar-canes, or any 
other mill or machine requiring additional ve~ 
locity aud power. Dated Oct. 19, 1807. 

Tebaldo Monzani, of Old Bond-strect, in 
the county of Middlesex, and of Cheapside, 
in the city of London, music-seller; for certain 
improvements in the musical instrument call- 
ed the German flute. Dated Oct. 19, 1807. 


Edward Shorter, of the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, ithe city of London, mecha. 
nic ; for certain improvements in the machine 
or instrument,called or known by the name of 
ajack for roasting meat. Dated Oct. 21, 1807. 

Louis Carou, of the city of Paris, now 
resid:ng in the city of London, manufactu- 
rer; for certain new methods of weaving or 
manufacturing hair along with silk or thread, 
or other materials, and of making the same 
iuto perukes or wigs, and various other arti- 
cles, so as to imttate nature, and of ta- 
king the measure or section, or profile of the 
head, by an instrument applicable to that 
aod other useful purposes. Dated Oct. 21, 
1807. 


Williem Chapman, of the town and couns 


ty of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, civil engineer, 
and Edward Walon Chapman, of the same 
place, rope-maker; for a method or methods 
of makinz a belt, or flat band, for the pur- 
pose of drawing coals and other minerals up 
the pits or shafts of mines, and for raising of 
heavy articles in any situation whatever. 
Dated Oct. 30, 1807. 

Henry Thompson, of Tottenham, in the 
county of Middlesex, merchant; for an in- 
vention which consists in the impregnating 
Chelienham or other natural medicinal wa- 
ters, or such as are usually denominated 
neral watcrs,” with one or more of the diffe- 
reat gases or acriform fluids, and in adding 
other substances to, or combining the same 
with such waters. Dated Oct. 30, 1807. 


George Hawks, of Gateshead, in the county 
of Durham, irou-manufacturer ; for a method 
of making, and likewise of keeping in repair, 
cast-Irou wheels for coal-waggons, and other 
earriages Where such wheels are applicable. 
Dated Oct. 30, 1807. 


* See the Panorama for July and Septem- 
ber last, Animal's Iriend. 


t An Essayon Humauity to Animals, by. 
Thos. Young, M.A. Cadell, 1798. 
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= 
POETRY. 
airs, &c, FROM THE NEW COMIC OPERA OF 
FACES UNDER A HOOD.” 


AIR .—Kaimondi. 
Your charms may of lovers attract you 4 croud, 
Pat, in chusing, this truth keep in view; 
‘he man who loves sighing, and talking too loud, 
Means nothing at all, extre nous. 
The youth, who says little, possessing a mind, 
Uncomquerd by any but you; 
Take him, for mere plausible outside you'll And, 
nolhing at ally entre nous. 
AIR. — Claudine. 
When gaily peep’d the morning, 
To sce night's shadow fly, 
My drowsy pillow scorning, 
With pleasure up rose I, 
In spottiye glee, pass'd ev'ry day, 
Till one false youth came in my way, 
Aud aow Vin ieft to sigh and say, 
Heigho! beigho! 
Why did he come? why did he go? 


How conld I gucss that courting, 
Hid danger in a charm? 
Nv lamb around me sporting, 
Thought less than J] of harw. 
‘Vo mirth attua’d, my heart was strung, 
So high, that when my steps or tongue, 
Would walk or taik, they danced and sung, 
Heigho! heigho! 
Why did he come? why did be go? 
AIR.—Sehastian. 
The blast of war may loudly blow, 
The note of animation, 
Yet, valour! what inspires thy glow, 
Like woman’s approbation ? 
Woman! without thy dazzling charms, 
The world were wrapt in shade ; 
Cold were the clarion’s call to arias, 
And lanrel’d wreaths would fide. 


Taen, lovely sex, with magic smile, 
Stull point our hopes, our cares beguile, 

While glory, love, aud duty, 
Shall warsa, 
Alarm, 
Inspire 
And fire, 

To gain the meed of heauty. 


Poetry.—On the Origin of Surnames, &'c. 
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“* Hold up your head,” said the Serjeant at drill, 

Roll went the drum, and tie fie piay’d loudly, 

“ Turn out your toes, Sir,” says}, Sir, I wil, 

For a nimble-wristed round paitan, the Serjeant 
rish’d proudly, 

My father died when corporal, but I neter turned my back, 

Till prompted to the halbert, sexjeant in a 

In sword and sash, 

Cut a dash, 

Spurr'd and booted, 

Next recruited, 

Hob and Clod, 

Awkward squad, 

Then degan 

My rattan, 

When boys unwilling, 

Came to drilling, 

Till made the culonel’s orderly, then who but Tso buf, 

Led avery merry, hey duwuderry, sort of lite enough. 


“ Homeward, my lads,” cried the general, huzza! 
Roll went the drum, and the fife play’d cheerly; 
To guick time we footed, and sang all the way, 
Hey! for the pretty girls we love so dearly. 
My father pass’d his time, I’m tuld, in bustle, jars, and 
strife, 
Aud, like him,“ being fond of noise, I arean to take a wife. 
Soonas Miss, 
Vushes yes, 
Rings, gloves, 
Dears, loves, 
Bells ringing, 
Comrades singing, 
Honey moon 
Finished soon, 
Panting, sighing, 
Children erying. 
Perhaps a wedded Yie may prove, if taken smooth and 
rough, 
A very merry, hey down derry, sort of life enough, 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SURNAMES, 
Learned Verstegan says, in his book of old dates, 
« That from parents all names first derive, 
“ That NELSON was Nell’s Son,” as sure as the fateag 
And so on--with foiks still ative. 
If this be the case, though to names I’m not partial, 
Every Tar on the sea, let me tell ye, . 
Who pants for achicvements heroic martial, 
May wish mother’s name had been Nelly. 
H. 
SONG FROM “TIMI’S A TELL-TALE.** 
Sung by Miss Duncan. 
Little Cupid, one day, o’er a myytle bough stray*d, 


SONG.—Matinique. 
Who'll serve the King 2” cried the Serjeant aloud, 

Koll went the drum, and the fife play'd sweetly, 

“ Hore, master Serjeant,” said 1, from the crowd, 

Isa lad who will answer your purpose completely.” 
My father was a corperad, and well be knew tus trade, 
Of women, wine, and gunpowder, he never was afraid ; 

He'd march, fighit, 

Left, rieht, 
Front, flank, 
Centre, rank, 
Storm the trenches, 
Court the wenches, 
Lov'd the rattle 
Of a battle, 
Died with glory, 
Lives in story. 

And, like him, I tounda soldi-r’s life, if taken smooth and 


A very hey duwa derry, sort of life enopghs 


Among the sweet blossoms he wantonly play’d, 

Plucking many a thorn, ’mid the buds of the tree, 

He felt that his finger was stung by a bee. 

Little Cupid then whimpered ; he sobb’d and he sigh'd, ~ 
Then ran to his mother, and pettishly cry’d, - 

“ Ah Venus! dear mother! I?m wounded, you see, 

And I ask for revenge on the mischievous bec.” 


His mother then laughed at the story he told, 

Over his forehead of snow strok’d his ringlets of gold, 

« Now, when you wound another, my lad,’? answered she, 
Ere your avvows are pointed, yuu'll think on the bee 

A lesson of love let the story impart, 

Ere the beam of the eye light the flame of the heart, 

Ye fair ones, remember, while yet ve are free, 

That the rose holds the thorn, but the myrtle the bee. 

lines excepted), is'a 
Theecriius, 


[This song (the four conctudin 
travstation from Anacreon, Ode XL. 
XIX. has treaied the same subject, bul in a measure cir 
diderent.-H. 
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607) Poetry.—Capt. Cooke's Epitaph. Rural Felicity. 


PROLOGUE TO TIME’S A TELL-TALE. 


(Britten by the Author of the Comedy. Spoken by Mr. 


Eyre.) 


That Time's a Tell-Tale'von will afl allow, 
A truth each anxious author must avow: 
This hourarrived, what fears what donbts destroy 
The fabrick of his visionary joy. 
Hope's drooping pinious scarcely cleave their way, 
The buds of Promise wither and decay, 
Whiieall the baseless structures of the mind, 
Dissolve like dreams—nor leave a wreck behind. 
How shall the Prologue then in pleading strain 
' Implore your suffrage, or your favour gain. 
Vain the attempt, of confidence bereft, 
At least one manly bold attempt is leit ; 
One never yet in vain to you preferr’d, 
The charter of our freedom, to be heard, 
Then if stern justice can afford no pica 
To sooth the mgour of her firm decree, 
Weare prepared the sentence to admit, 
And boast, at least, the courage to submit. 
Who shall complain, or murmur when he hears 
The honourable fiat of his Peers! 
In suppliant verse we ask no critic spare 
The sacred task allotted to his care, 
But own the critic’s office well applied, 
A frowning Friend, but an unerring Guide, 
Healthful tho’ bitter, wholesome tho’ severe, 
Like winter’s frost, most searching when most clear, 
If then our author aims a feeble blow, 
To lay the follies and the vices low, 
To tear from Faskion’s eye the @imsy shroud, 
That turns domestic sun-shine to a cloud, 
To check the errors which thro’ social life 
* Sow the rank seeds of bitterness and strife, 
Distract the husband and afflict the wife, 
Then stiould you praise, he'll feel the poet's fire— 
Sbould you di Pp tfully retire. 


EPILOGUE TO TIME’S ATELL-TALE. 
Written by C. Lam), Esq. 


Bouné for the port of matrimonial bliss, 

Ere I hoist sai}, 1 hog it not amiss, 

(Since prosp’rous end$ ask prudent introductions) 
To take a slight peep at my written instructions. 
There’s nothing like determining in time, 

All questions maritat o1 maritime. 


In all seas, straits, gulphs, ports, havens, lands, creeks, 
Qh! Here it begins 

“* Season, Spring, wind standing at point Desire— 

“* The good ship Matrimony, Commander, Blandford, Esq. 


Art. I. 
“ Thecaptain that has the command of her, 
“ Or in his absence, the acting officer, 
“* To see her planks are sound, her timbers tight." 
That acting officer I don’t relish quite, 
No, as I hope to tack another verse on, 
I'll do those duties in iny proper person. 


Art. 
** All mutinies to be suppress'd at first.” 
That’s a good caution to prevent the worst. 


ast. 111. 
“ That she be properly victual’d, mann’d and stor’d, 
To see no foreigners are got aboard,”’ 
Phat’s rather difficult—do what we can— 
A vessel sometimes may mistake her man, 
The safest way in such a parlous doubt, 


Is steady watch and keep a sharp look out. 


Art. TV. 

«© Whereas the Lords Commissioners (the church) 

“ Do strictly authorise the right of search: 

As always practis’4—you'se to understand, 

By these what articles are contraband ; 

« Guns, mortars, pistols, halberts, swords, pikes,lances, 
Ball, powdery shot, and the appurtenances, 

* Videlicet—whatever can be sent 

** To give the enemy encouragement. 

** Ogles are small shot (so the instruction rans) 

“ Pouches hand grenades, and squeezes rifle gunse? 

** That no free-bottom’d nentral waiting maid 

** Presume to exercise the carrying trade . 

** The prohibition here contained extends 

« ‘To all commerce cover’d hy the name of Friends. 
Heaven speed the good ship well.”’—and su itends, 


Oh with such wholesome jealousies as these 

May Albion cherish his old spouse the seas, 

Keep over hera husband's firin command, 

Not with tee rigid nor too lax a hand. 

Be gently patient to her swells and throws 

When big with safeties to himself she goes ; 

Nor while she clips him in a fast embrace, 

Stand for some female frowns upon her face, 

But tell the rival world—and tell in Thunder, 
Whom Nature joined, none ’ere shall put asundey. 


\ 


CAPTAIN COOKE. 


Inscription on a Monument, erected by his Widow, to the 
late gallont Captain Cooke, ta Donhead Church; written 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


"Sacred to the Memory of JOHN COOKE, Esq. 

Late Captain of His Majesty’s Ship the Bellerophon ; 
Wig, in the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 1805, 
Having evinced consummate skill and bravery, 

Fell, 

At 4 moment, glorious indeed to his Country, 

Bat marked by the individual tears of all who knew Lim, 
His inconsolable Widow places this Tablet, 

‘To record bis virtues and his fate, 

Near the spot of his favourite Ketirement, to which (having 
leit it at the call of his Country) 

He returned no more ! 


Be merciful to her, Oh God, who bends, 

And mourns the best of Husbands, Fathers, Friends ¢ 
Oh! when she wakes at midnight, but to shed, 

Fresh tears of anguish on her lonely bed, 

Thinking on Him who és not; then restrain 

Her bitter thoughts, and her sad heart sustaif, 


Father of Mercies, she remembers still 
Thy chast’ning hand, and to thy sov’reign will 
Bows silent, but not hopeless, while her eye 
She raises to a bright Futurity, 
Assured in better worlds Thou wilt restore 
That happiness she here can know no more} - 


RURAL FELICITY.—Eatempore. 


Ina snug little box, ona nice snug estate, 

Justas loving as turtles, live land my mate; 

By contentment, | shew men to lead happy lives, 
And she sets the example to all country wives ; 
Thus in me and my wife, and my nice snug retreat, 
You have rural felicity’s picture compleat ; 

Come and visit my box, and see me and my wife, 
And yow’l! own that this pictare is taken from lifes 
’Tis original licre, and in singular frame, 

But we wish every mortal to copy the same. 


Norjolk. PICTOR, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, NORTH. 

New-York Harlbour.—The following extract 
is ftom the official report of the committee 
of the corporation on the subject of fortifying 
the harbour of New-York. It is dated Au- 
gust 24th 1807.—** This is a work of great 
magnitude, and will take more than one year 
to complete it. ‘The materials are not to be 
had in sufficient quantities at present but we 
ought to make a beginning this year with 
what materials can be procured, and the works 
may probably be finished in the course of the 
next summer. Should we unfortunately be 
involved in a war, in consequence of the pre- 
sent dispute with England, it will most pro- 
bably take place before any effectual system 
of defence can be completed, and we must 
submit to our unhappy situation.—But if 
thestorm should blow over, we ought not to de- 
sist from our determination to put the city 
in a state of defence ; we cannot always pro- 
mise ourselves an exemption from the cala- 
nities of war. On the 20th of June last, 
the country felt as secure and as confident of 
the continuation of peace, as it has felt for 
many years past; bat from the events that 
have recently taken place, it is seen upon 
what an uncertain tenme the peace of nations 
depends. The advice of our immortal Wash- 
ington ought, therefore, to be confided in, 
*« that to preserve peace we ought always to 
be prepared for war.”—[This plan has since 
been abandoned]. 

Agriculture.—Plaster of Paris is now used 
in considerable quantities, and with the hap- 

iest effects, upon the miserable poor soil in 

Jaryland. It basa tendency to cement the 
loose nature of the soil, and prevent it from 
being blown or washed away in violent winds 
or rains. It likewise attracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, and is therefore very benefi- 
cial in hot or dry summers. The Americans 
use from one to three bushels on a statute acre, 
scattering it like corn, generally upon hilly 
land. It.suits a loose gravelly” soil with a 


substance of va They use it every year in 
e 


the spring, in the above small portions, by 
which the clover is kept in heart a long time, 
and it is equally beneficial to grain and po- 
tatoes. 

Tea Trade.—The Americans had 50 ves- 
sels in China, last year, which exported 
10,000 chests of tea. 

Steam- Boat.—Extract of a letter, on the 
subject of the Steamn-Boat, dated September 
sth, 1807, froma gentleman of South Caro- 
lina, that has appeared in the London papers. 
The thought is not new, but if the perfor- 
mance be any thing like the description, it 
exceeds whatever has been done in ; 


Vou. UL. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1807.) 
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whether by lord Stanhope or any other ama- 
teur. Our insertion of this account may 
iunulate some mechanical genius to the prodne- 
tion of a superior invention. *¢ Dear Sir— 
Agreeably to my promise to communicate to 
you the particulars of any important circum- 
stance which might occur in my excursion 
in this part of the State of New York, I have 
now the pleasure to state to you particulars 
of a late excursion to Albany in the Steam- 
Boat, made and completed under the direc- 
tion of the hon. Robert R. Livingston and Mr. 
Fulton, together with my remarks thereon. 
On the morning of the 19th of August, 
Edward P. Livingston, Esq. and myself were 
honoured wita an invitation from the chan- 
cellor and Mr. Fulton, to proceed with them 
to Albany in trying the first experiment up 
the river Hudson in the steam-boat. She was 
then lying off Claremont (the seat of the 
chancellor) where she had arrived in twenty~ 
four hours fromm New-York, being 110 miles. 
Precisely at thirteen minutes past nine o'clock, 
a. m. the engine was put in motion, when 
we made a-head against the ebb tide and head 
wind blowing a pleasant breeze. We con- 
tinued our course about eight miles, when 
we took the flood, the wind still a-head. We 
arrived at Albany about five o'clock p. m. be- 
ing a distance from Claremont, of forty-five 
miles, (as agreed upon by those best acquaint- 
ed with the river) which was performed in 
eight hours, without any accident or interrup- 
tion whatever. This decidedly gave the boat 
upwards of five miles an hour, the tide some- 
times against us, neither the sails, nor any 0- 
ther implement but the steam used. The 
next morning we left Albany with several 
passengers, on the returnto New-York, the 
tidein favour, but a head wind: We left Al- 
bany at twenty-five minutes past nine a. m. 
and arrived at Claremont in nine hours pre- 
cisely, which gave us five miles an hour. 
The current on returning was stronger than 
whea going up. After landing us at Clare- 
mont, Mr. Fulton proceeded with the passen- 
gers to New-York. The excursion to Albany 
was very pleasant, and represented a most 
interesting spectacle. As we passed the farms 
on the borders of the river, every eye was in- 
tent, and from village to village, the heights 
and conspicuous places were occupied by 
the centinels of curiosity, not viewing a thing 
they could possibly anticipate any idea of, 
but conjecturing about the plausibility of the 
motion. As we passed and repassed the towns 
of Athens and Hudson, we were politely 
saluted by the inhabitants, and several vessels, 
and at Albany we were visited by his execl- 
Jency the governor and many citizens. Boats 
must be very cautious how they attempt to 
board her when under way, as several ac- 
cidents liked to have happened when boarding 
her—te board asheadwill endangera boat he- 
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ing crushed by the wheels, and no boat can 
board a-stern, as the difference between the 
wake of Neptune’s chariot, and that ofa com- 
mon water carriage, is very materially open 
to observation ; as when you approach the 
first you will be told by anticipation to pay 
respect to a lady in the chariot, as will be rea- 
dily notified by the expansion of a wet fun 
which forms the dimensions of her wake, 
but moving with great impetuosity from the 
warm repulsion. It is a curious fan ; it only 
spreads by an aquatic latchet being sprung 
by the kicking of the horses. I may now 
venture to multiply and give you the sum 
total. The hoat is 146 feet in length and 12 
in width (merely an experimental thing), 
draws to the depth of her wheels two feet of 
water, 100 feet deck for exercise, free of rig- 
ging or any incumbrance. She is unquestion- 
ably the most pleasant boat I ever went in. 
In her the mind is free of suspence. Per- 
petual motion authorises you to calculate on 
a certain time to land—Her works move with 
all the facility of a clock : and the noise, when 
on board, is not greater than that of a vessel 
sailing with a good breeze. The motion felt 
by the passengers, not more than what a 
pleasing degree of lively animation would 
create, and the operation of the machine will 
afford a good relish to a scientific mind during 
the passage ; in fact her works move much 
like those of the human system; a number 
of joints and fibres put in motion from the 
action or impulse of a ge which flows 
and ebbs alternately through various vessels, 
depending on stimulating substance for support 
—1 do assure you, it made me wish I under- 
stood the method of acquiring the art of think- 
ing.—Thus my friend, have I endeavoured 
to paint the outlines of an arduous and ex- 
pensive undertaking, of a work planned and 
executed by two American gentlemen, whose 
merit requires more reward than my feeble 
pea can bestow. 


AUSTRIA. 


Official Statistical account of the Austrian 
Empire for 1807.—The Baron de Lichten- 
stein has very lately published a statistic ac- 
count of the states of Austria, inserted on a 
map of that Empire, which has appeared at 
the Cosmographic Institution at Vienna. This 
account may be considered as official, and 
may, therefore, be depended on for giving an 
idea of the state, strength, riches and resources 
of the Austrian monarchy for 1807, and 
ofthe means which that state may exert to aug- 
ment its population, at] to improve its arts, 
and cultivation. 

The states which compose the Austrian 
monarchy are: Austria properly so called, 
the Duchies of Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, 
the counties of Goerz, and Gradiska, the 


territoriesof Aquilea, and Trieste, the Duchies 
of Salzburgh, and the principality of Berytolz- 
gaden, the kingdom of Bohemia, the Margra- 
vate of Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, the 
two Gallicias with the Buckowine, Hungary, 
Croatia, Sclavonia, the principality of the 


Croatia, of Sclavonia, the Baunats of the Se- 
ven Mountains, and of Hungary. The whole 
of these countries compose a dominion 
the extent of which is 10,905 square wiles : 
the population is 24,900,000 persons, of which 
are 6,400,000 Germans, 13,000,000 Sclavo- 
nians, 35,400,000 Hungarians, and the re- 
mainder is composed of various nations. 


| The greater part of this population is catho- 
lics, about 2,000,000 of Greeks not catho- 
_lics, about the same number of reformed 
Greeks, more than 1,000,000 of Protestants, 
| and 530,000 Jews. The nobles of the Aus- 
trian monarchy amount to 540,000, the ecclesi- 
astics 39,700, the military and its followers 
600,000, without including 940,000 inhabi- 
tants of the frontiers, who serve as militia. 
The number of attendants with their fa- 


| milies amounts to 112,000 persons. Labour, 


not including the inhabitants of the frontiers, 

employs, reckoning all the individuals of the 

families wholive by their industry, 4,672,000. 
versons. The couutry contains 16,427,000. 
he subjects of the Austrian monarchy occu- 
vy 740 cities, 1012 towns, and 05,572 vil- 
ges. 


About one eighth part of the Austrian ter- 
ritory is occupied by houses, roads, rivers, and 
lands incapable of cultivation ; one fifth, at 
least, of the land is uncultivated. Cultivation 
occupies two ninth parts of the territory in 
| pasturage: of fifty four parts, seven are oc- 
| cupied by sheep walks, e/even by forests, one 
| by fruit gardens and kitchen gardens, ‘wo by 

rain, grasses, plantations of woods, and 
tanic gardens: seven parts in eighteen are 
vineyards. The fishery produces more than 
700,000,090 florins, although according to the 
tables of duties, it is eswnated at producing 
only 234,800,000 florins. ‘The mines belong- 
ing to individuals yield 13, to 14,000,000 
florins ; the crown derives from those belong- 
ingto it, a net revenue nearly equal : the manu- 
facture of articles whether’ derived imme- 
diately from the country or from abroad pro- 
duces 380,000,000 of florins. ‘he commerce 
of raw materials produces nearly one fourth 
partof that sum. ‘The exportation of articles 
finished and unfinished, amounts to about 
24,000,000 florins; the importation is 
27,000,000 in which we may reckon 2 or 3 
millions for goods passing through for other 
parts, which shews that the balance is nearly 


equal between the empire of Austria and 
foreign countries. 


Seven Mountains, the mulitary frontiers of 
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The amount of the settled revenues of the 
state is 110,000,000 florins. The expenses 
of the court, and the civil establishment, are 
11,000,000 florins: the army costs 40,009,000 
florins. The debts of the state are calculated 
by late writers at more than 900,000,000 
florins. The army mounts to 340,000 men, 
formed into 63 regiments of the line, one of 
chasseurs, and 17 regiments of frontier troops 
(together 271,000 men): 8 of cuirassicrs, 6 of 
dragoons, 6 of light-horse, 11 of hussars, 
3 of hulans, and one of Szeckler (together 
50,800 men, cavalry). The artillery is 4 
regiments complete, one corps of bombardiers 
making 14,500 men, without reckoning the 
artillery of fortified places, the corps of engi- 
neers andof miners. ‘There are also in Aus- 
tria4 regiments of guards, with numerous 
corps of invalids. In time of war, the milita- 
ry power is greatly encreased, by levies of 
militia which continue embodied till the 
peace. The monarchy also possesses 27 for- 
tified places of peculiar strength ; three also 
are about to be constructed. One near Enis; 
another near Bruck-sur-laillurh, a third near 
Raab. The government also supports, for 
the defence of the coast, an armed flotilla of 
23 vessels, and 20 others of smaller dimen- 
sions. 


Sale of State Lands.—Vienna. Oct. 8. 
The sale ot the lands belonging to the state 
continues without interruption : the conside- 
rable manors and demesnes, are put up to the 
best bidder. In 1803, before the cession of 
‘Tyrol and Austrian Suabia, the crown pos- 
sessed in property 111 cities, 51 mansion 
houses, 5,471 towns and villages ; forming 
a population of 1,855,065 persons. The 
revenues of these domains were not so consi- 
derable as they might have been, had they 
been well administered. Almost all of them 
therefore, are sold at prices above their esti- 
mated value. 

ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

Famine.——The scarcity of grain in the 
Carnatic, bas reduced that country to a de- 
plorable state. The Company hold out great 
offers to individuals to import; and the Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, to prevent the like calami- 
ties, has prohibited its exportation. Brandy 
costs but two rix dollars per gallon (about 4s. 
2d.) and will probably be cheaper, from the 
great quantity on hand. India is stocked 
with it. ‘ 


DENMARK. 


English Prisoners.—On the 2d. of No- 
vember, all the English prisoners were deli- 
vered from confinement at Altona, except 
Sir Chatles Blount, who remains in custody 
in ashabby room in the town-house. It has 
been intimated to the persons liberated, that 
if they are ever found again on the Danish 
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territory, they will be closely imprisoned. 
were not allowed to see any triend or acquaint- 
ance. 

Livy in Manuscript.—The valuable MS. 
of Livy, which was preserved in one of the 
Colleges of the University of Copenhagen, 
has not suffered by the late calamities of that 
city. 

Value of Danish Fleet.—The fleet carried 
off by the English is valued at 4,757,000 rix- 
dollars. The ship of the line the Christian vii. 
of g6 guns, cost 240,000 rix-dollars ; the 
Neptune of 84 guns, 212,000: the 74 gun 
ships cost 186,000; the 64 gun ships, cost 
169,000; the 44 gun frigates cost 97,000 ; 
60,000 ; he brigs, 40,000, 

c. &e. 


The Sound.—In the last quarter of the 
year, there passed the a 2195 vessels. 
English 560. Swedish 309. Danish 213. 
Americans 85. Oldenburghers 35. Prussians 
30.  Papenburghers 25. Russians 25. 
Portuguese 17. Bremeners 10. Hamburghers 
4. Rostockers 3. 


FRANCE. 


National Institute-——The class of his- 
tory and of ancient Jiterature of the French 
Institute has lately adjudged the prize in history 
to M. Prevot d'Iray; the proposed subject 
was: ‘* To examine what has been the ad- 
‘* ministration of Egypt from the conquest of 
‘* the country by Augustus, to the taking of 
‘ Alexandria by the Arabigns: to give an 
account of the changes the Egyptians ex- 
‘* perienced in their condition during that in- 
terval of time toascertain what was thecon- 
‘* dition of the strangers settled in Egypt, and 
‘* particularly that of the Jews.” The class 
had proposed another question ; which was, to 
examine ; ‘© What has been during the three 
‘* first centuries of the Hegira, the influence 
“© of Mahommedanism, on the minds, the 
“* manners and the governments of nations, 
** among which it was established.” None 
of the memoirs sent to the Institute having 
been deemed worthy of the prize, the class 
roposes the same question for the year 180g. 
t proposes also as a new prize question ‘* the 
‘* critical examination of the historians of 
«© Alexis Comnenius, and of the three Princes 
“© of his family who succceded him: the 
** testimonies of these writers must be com- 
‘* pared with those of the historians of the 
** crusades, without neglecting whatever ad- 
«¢ ditional information Arabian writers may 
*¢ afford on the reign of these Emperors, and 
*€ especially on their policy solvents the cru- 
*€ saders.” The price for each of these ques- 
tions is a gold medal value 1500 franes; it will 
be adjudged in the public sitting of the first 


Friday of og 1809. No memoirs to be re- 
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ceived after the Istof the same month.—We 
should not perhaps have recorded these prize 
questions, but that they manifest the incessant 
efforts of the French ruler to turn the minds 
of his subjects towards the Eas‘, The opini- 
onsof men of letters in France, form, it is 
well known, a tolerable criterion by which 
the secret thoughts of its government may 
be ascertained. The savans and writers are 
a kind of politico-literary advanced guard, 
whose duty it is to prepare public opinion : 
the task is carefully distributed among the 
various classes, and each has it’s particular 
department. Whoever has closely traced the 
progress of the French revolution, must have 
remarked that the various parties have success- 
ively followed that system of tactics which ex- 
its ramifications overall Europe. We might 
adduce numerous examples in support of this 
observation ; let it suffice to recollect, that 
previous to the last changes in Germany, 
Charlemagne and his extensive empire over 
the West, were for nearly two years, the con- 
stant theme of all French writers. ‘The plan, 
then, in view, is now realized ; and the sub- 
ject is at rest ; but a new career is to open in 
the East to French ambition ; accordingly, we 
find accounts of these countries introduced, in 
some shape or other, into all the departments 
of French literature. 

New Public Buildings. —When a nation is 
held by force in au uneasy and unnatural state, 


it must be dazzled by gigantic er or 


corrupted by frivolous, and immoral amuse- 
ments; no time, noroom, must be allowed 
for reflection, or the despotic usurper is lost. 
‘That Bonaparte is well acquainted with this 
secret of governing a vain and frivolous people, 
we have had occasion to remark more than 
once; and in his extensive system of politico- 
theatrical deception, the costly assistance of 
the fine arts is not to be neglected, notwith- 
standing the exhausted state of the country. 
We find accordingly, that the pate which 
startled Louis XIV. himself, of uniting the 
Louvre to the Thuilleries, by a gallery on the 
north side of the Carousel, parallel to that 
on the south, is to be carried immediately 
into execution ; the foundations have been 
laid, and an immense quantity of materials 
is gathered on the spot. We have seen an 
estimate made several years ago, in which the 
expense of the undertaking was calculated at 
near £2,000,000 sterling. We recollect, that 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. being repeatedly 
teized by his Qveen, to remove the unsightly 
buildings which disgraced the front of the 
Thuilleries towards the Carousel, ard to in- 
close the whole with a magnificent railing 
(which has been since done) constantly an- 
swered, “ It certainly would be very band- 
*« some, bat I had rather have a man of war 
** for the price.” He was then at war with 
Britain. A monument in honour of the 
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French armies is also to be erected on the 
site of the intended S#. Madelaine church on 
the Boulevards, and the work is also begun ; 
on this occasion a difference of opinion took 
place between His Imperial and Royal Ma: 
Jesty the Emperor and King! and the class 
of the Fine Arts of the Institute, to which the 
examination of the plans had been referred, 
with orders not to exceed in the estimate a 
sum of 3,000,000 of livres (about £120,500.) 
Eighty two plans were presented. These, 
after several assortings, were finally reduced to 
eight, which the class acknowledged to 9S 
sufficient merit to entitle their authors to a 
remuneration. Among them they fixed upon 
that of M. Beaumont as fulfilling all the ne- 
cessary conditions, and the first prize was ad- 
judged to him. A plan presented by M. 
Vignon, appeared to them inhoieely more mag- 
nificent, but was placed only in the second 
rank, as being | rr in solidity. For 
Bonaparte, however, this was no reason, and 
he adopted the rejected plan, saying that 
he would make the necessary sacrifices to 
«* give it the desired solidity.” 

Monument of Vénéton.—A less costly mo- 
nument has been consecrated to departed genius 
and virtue; it is formed of ruins, sad but up- 
propriate materials! An isolated spire, was 
the only part of the cathedrat of Cambray, 
which had escaped the revolutionary hands. 
M. Pommereuil, Prefect of the department 
du Nord, has consecrated it to the memory 
of Fénélon. A chapel is to be constructed 
in the tower part, to contain his mortal re- 
mains ; his statue is ‘to be placed on the top 
which commands the prospect of a public 
walk, formed on the site where stood the 
palace he inhabited, and the church where he 
so often preached Christian charity, and gave 
the example of repentance, and of submission 
to legitimate power! Will this mute, but 
forcible appeal to the feelings, be lost on our 
volatile neighbours? Have its effects on the 
mind been calculated by the promoter of this 
undertaking ? 


Hypothesis on the subject of Insanity.— 
M. Prost, a physician of eminence, and 
attached to an Hospital at Paris, has lately 
published a pamphlet, wherein he endeavours 
to prove, that the cause of insanity is seated 
not so much in the head, as in the stomach 
and bowels. He has observed that the con- 
tents of the bowels, in those who have died 
while under this disorder, are replete with 
mucous or bilious matters more or less dis- 
coloured, anddark: often, worms are found, 
the inner membrane of the bowels is con- 
stantly reddish, or even changed altogether 
from its proper colour in divers peints of its 
surface. Almost always is the gall bladder 
and its ducts dilated, and frequently the 
contain coneretions :-the liver too is 
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and swelled. ‘These symptoms M. Prost con- 
ceives establish the theory, that the seat of the 
disease isin the intestines. The opponents of 
M. P. have treated his opinion with jocularity : 
but as this is uot the way in which a medical 
question of importance, involving facts, should 
be treated, weso far become his advocates as 
to think his observations deserve attention, 
and to recommend them to fair investigation. 
From facts which have lately come under our 
own inspection, we do not think so lightly of 
this hypothesis as to turn it into a joke. All 
allow that melancholy is closely allied to the 
state of the organs of digestion: and what 
should prevent a peculiar indisposition of 
them from producing effects, by sympathy with 
other parts, which are not to be expected from 
them by immediate and direct action? 

Cheap Glazing for Pottery.——From an 
*« }ssay on the Improvement of Pottery in ge- 
neral,” by C, R. Jousselin, manufacturer at 
Nevers, we learn, that the author has esta- 
blished a manufactory on his own principles, 
and announces a discovery of a new method 
of enamelling or glazing, composed of mate- 
rials so cheap, that the enamel, which costs 
the manufacturer at present 320 livres for one 
batch, will not amount to more than 20 livres. 

Statues.—Vhree huge Prussian n-ortars, 
cast in 1741, lately arrived at Paris, on a wag- 
gon drawn by 12 horses. They are to be 


melted down to form part of the Statue of 
Dessaix, which is to adorn the Place des 


The cannons that are to compose 
aily 


Victoires. 
the monument of General Hautpult are 
expected. 

Carnivorous Animals.—Letters from Nancy, 
of the 20th Ociober, state, that in the pre- 
sent year there have been killed, in the first 
Forest District, 221 male wolves, 93 females, 
43 young wolves, and 937 other mischievous 
beasts. 

Analization of Iron Ores. —Mr. Vauquelin 
lias instituted an accurate analysis of the iron 
ores of France, their products, the fluxes em- 
ployed, and the scoriz, with a view to asccr- 
tain the causes of the defective qualities of the 
iron. ‘hese he attributes to remains of 
chrome, phosphorus, and manganese. He 
observes that this compound, sublimed in ‘the 
furnaces, bears much resemblance to that of 
the stones that have fallen from the atmos- 
phere, except that these coniain nickel also ; 
aud he conceives it not impossible, that the 
particles carried up from our furnaces may 
contribute, in some degree to their forma- 
tion. 

Ctheogamia, or uncommon Fructification. 
—M. Beauvois observes concerning the fe- 
cundation of mosses and mushrooms, that 
amidst the dust of the capsules of mossess, 
which Hedwig considered as the seed, isa 
kind of nucleus, or little axis, more or less 
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swelled, called by botanists the columella. 


In this nothing has been observed but a pa- 
renchyma more or less cellular, M. B. has 
discovered some very small grains, which he 
believes to be the true seeds; and the other 
dust that fills the capsule around it, he sup- 

ses tobe the pollen. When the ii 
is ciliated, the seta by their motion compress 
the pollen against the seeds to fecundate them, 
at the moment when they are about to escape. 
—Ilis opinion is similar with respect to 
mushrooms. The multitude of little grains, 
or dust, spread over the gill, or other parts of 
some, and included in others, as the lycor- 
perdons, which have been supposed to be 
seeds, are, according to him, the pollen ; 
which, in the same manner, fecundates the 
true seeds that are contained within this 
pollen, just as they burst from these. 


Second Ascension by Night of M. Gar- 
Panorama, Vol. III. p. 
393.]—My second aérial journey by night 
will not afford an opportunity for the brilliant 
narratives which L have had occasion to make 
in the course of my forty preceding ascensions, 
I shall not have to deseribe the majestic ap- 
pearances which nature continually offers to 
the eyesof an aéronaut who ascends in favour- 
able weather. I can only give a narrative ot 
‘an aérial tempest which was nigh terminating 
in a shipwreck. The obstacles which the 
wind caused to the inflation of the balloon, 
sufficiently apprized me of the approach of 
the storm; and to the difficulties of the 
weather was added the turbulence of a party, 
by which I was prevented from placing the 
cord of the valve, so as to regulate the tube, 
which, in case of expansion, was to conduct 
the gas into a direction diflerent from the lights 
which surrounded the bottom of the balloon. 
I was to have been accompanied by M. de 
Chassenton ; but the aérial storm, which con- 
tinually increased until the moment of m 
departure, gave me reason to. apprehend suc 
a disaster as Mr. Blanchard, and another 
agronaut, met with in Holland. M. de 
Chassenton was actually in the boat, I must 
hear witness to his determination: for 1 am 
convinced that nothing could have made this 
young man, remarkable for his merit, quit 
the boat, if the well-grounded apprehension 
which I entertained, of seeing him exposed 
to certain destructian, had not suggested to me 
the idea of declaring to him, that the balloon 
was not capable of carrying up two persons. 
It was thus in the most adverse weather, and 
exposed to the greatest opposition and the tu- 
multof a cabal, the head of which it is eas 
to guess at, that I ascended from Tivali, at half 
past ten o'clock on the night of the 2tst of 
September. An unexanipled rapidity of as~ 
ceusion, but extremely necessary to prevent 
me from coming in cantact with the adjoining 
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houses, raised me above the clouds, and in 
a few minates carried me to an immense 
height, the extent of which I cannot pre- 
cisely ascertain, on account of the dangers, 
and embarrassments which suddenly affected 
ny imaginaton, and prevented me from ob- 
setving the declension of the mercury in the 
barometer. Elevated in an instant to the fro- 
zen regions, the balloon became subject to a 
degree of expansion which inspired me with 
the greatest apprehension. ‘There was no al- 
tetnative between certain death and giving an 
instant vent to the gas; and this at the risk 
of seeing the balloon take fire. I graduaily 
opened with one hand an orifice of about two 
feet diameter, by which the gas escaped in 
large volumes, while, with the other, I ex- 
tinguished as many of the lights as 1 could. 
During this effort, I several times was near 
overbalancing myself, and falling out of the 
boat. Deprived of the opportunity of regu- 
lating the valve, my balloon, like a ship with- 
out a rudder, floated in air, obeving the in- 
fluence of the temperature, the winds, and 
the rain. Whenever the force of these made 
me descend, the storm, which kept still in- 
creasing, obliged me to throw out'ballast, for 
the purpose of avoiding it, and escaping from 
imminent shipwreck. At length, at four 
o'clock in the morning, after having been 
almest continually enveloped in thick clouds, 


through which I could seklom see the moon, 
all my means of supporting myself in the air 


were exhausted. Whatever skill I possessed 
was no longer of use tome. My boat several 
times struck against the ground and reboundegl 
from thence. ‘The tempest often drove me 
against the sides and tops of mountains. 
Whenever my anchor caught in a tree, the 
balloon was so violently agitated by the wind, 
that I experienced all the inconvenience of a 
violent sea-sickness. Plunged at one time 
to the tottom of a precipice, in an instant af- 
ter I ascended, fy acquired a new elevation. 
The violence of the concussions exhausted 
my strength, and I lay tor a half-hour in the 
boat in a state of insensibility. During this 
tempest I recovered; I perceived Mont 
Tonnerre, aud it was in the midst of crashes 
of thunder, and at a moment which I suppo- 
sed would be my last, that L planted upon 
this celebrated wountain the Kagle of Na- 
polegn joined to that of Alexander. I was 
carried away for somg time longer by gusts of 
wind, but fortunately some peasants came to 
my assistance at the moment that the anchor 
hooked in atree. They took hold of the cords 
which hung from the balloon, and landed me 
in a forest upon the side of a mountain, at 
half past five in the morning, seven hours 
and a half after my depatture, and more than 
100 leagues distant from Paris. They took 
me to Clausen, in the canton of Waldfishbach 
and department of Mont Tounerre. M. 
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Cesar, a man of information, and Mayor 
of the neighbouring town, came and offered 
me every assistance in his power, and at my 
request drew up a narrative, of which he gave 
me a copy. I was splendidly entertained the 
next day at Deux Ponts by a Society of Friends 
of the Arts, cunsisting of Public Function- 
aries, the Officers of the 12th Regiment of 
Cuirassiers, and of the Members of the 
Lodge of Freemasons. —GarneRtn. 

Craniology.—Doctor Gall is arrived at Pa- 
ris, and has been presented to the Society of 
Medicine, where his opinions have undergone 
a very severe examination. The class of the 
Sciences in the Institute has named a com- 
mission of eight members to examine his 
system of Craniology. It is added that the 
scull of an assassin, who was condemned to 
suffer death, being presented to him, though 
entirely ignorant of the circumstance, the 
doctor declared that the scull bore the charac- 
ter of a murderer—However, he has not yet 
been presented to Buonaparte! 

Consumption of Viands at Paris.—Accord- 
ing to very recent information, the annual 
consumption of viands at Paris is detailed as 
follows : 

193,271 head of horned cattle. 

553,865 hogs. 

400,000 sheep. 

' 34,509 dozen of pigeons. 

Quantity of poultry not specified. 

100,000 ewt. of salt-water fish, fresh and 

salted. 

1,000,000 doz. of oysters, worth £,12,500. 

Fresh-water fish, to the value of £41,750. 

76,000 craw-fish. 

Wine, to the value of £1,750,000. 

Brandy, do 270,000. 

Vinegar, do 20,000 

Cyder, to the same amount. 

206,728,224lbs. of bread. 

107,000 quarters of oats. 

42,500 do barley. 

Force of the Armies.—From the result of 
Darn’s calculations on the recruiting of the 
armies : 

The first levy en Masse produced 250,000 

The levy in 1793 194,000 

The requisition 400,000 

The couseription in the year 8 342,776 


Total 1,186,776 
Gold, Silver, Agriculture, @c.—Mr. Ar- 
nauld states, that during the revolution, there 
were two millions of livres in gold and silver 
in France. He estimates the number of 
French acres in cultivation, under the old 
government, at 102 millions; and their net 
produce at 1,926 millions ; the produce of the 
manufactories at 505 millions; and the rent 
of houses at 300 millions. [From /Vidliams's 
State of France.) 
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importance, hardly deserve the naine of towns. 


‘with God.” 
Criminal Jurisprudence.—Sunday, Octo- | 


> villanies ; the culprits were 20 ; the crimes 
e ry” 
proved 11; the witnesses exaspined 80. The 
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Present Population.—An ingenious French 
author, who has given an account of the po- 
pulation of mest of the towns of France, has 
divided them into five classes: with the ex. 
ception of Paris, which is spoken of separate 
Jy: and the population of that capital, ac- 
cording to the last census, is ouly 547,756 
souls.—His first class is of towns that have 
from 70 to 120,000 inhabitants; the second, 
from 50 to 70,000; the third, from 30 to 
50,000; the fourth, from 20 to 30,000; the 
fitth, from 12 to 20,000. By this caleula- 
tion we find, that France possesses six towns 
of the first class ; six of the second ; fourteen 
of the third; twenty-three of the fourth ; 
and forty of the fifth; eleven of which last 
include above 18,000 inhabitants each.—It is 
necessary to observe, that the foregoing cal- 
culations are founded on documents extreme- 
ly imperfect ; but they afford a facility of 
comparing the relative population of the 
French towns.—A sixth class might be made 
of places which however, from their small 


—To these it is necessary to add the popula- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy, of which uo. 
naparte is President, computed by some, at 
3,822,395, by others at about 4,000,000: 
also, the population of Holland, which is at 
his disposal, reckoned at 1,881,881, by Etien- 
ne ; though Pinkerton estimates itat 2,758,632. 
{From Hitliams’s State of France.) 


Gobelins —They are executing at the Go- 
belins, the admirable picture of M. Gros, 
representing the visit of the Emperor to the 
pestiferous hospital at Jaffa!!! This piece 
of tapestry is destined.to ornament one of the 
apartiuents of the palace of the Thuil- 
eries, 


Antique Coins.—An Arabian coin has been 
discovered on the occasion of removing the 
materials for the foundation of a house, on 
the ramparts at Nismes. By Professor Jeau- 
bert’s account, it appears, that this coin was 
struck at Wasseth, on the shores of the Tigris. 
The inscription on one side is, * There is but 
one God, and that God has no companions,” 
On the reverse is, God is one, he is eter- 
nal, neither begetting or begotten, none can 
be like unto hun.” ‘The legend runs thus— 
** Mahomet is the Apostle of God, who 
sent him for the guidance of the faithful, 
The religion of the true faith is manifested 
sboveall other religions, notwithstanding the 
hatred of those who associate companions 


ber ‘The great cause which has oveupied 
the court of criminal since 
last, was determined this day at two o'cloc 


in the morning. It was a combination of 
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(French) jury withdrew, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, with two hundred and fifty 
eight questions for thetr determination ; and 
returned at the time above staied. Seven 
men were sentenced to <4 years imprisonment 
in irons : and two women to 24 years reelu- 
sion: two men io 16 years; and one man 
and one woman to 14 years. The whole to 
stand in the pillory, Six women were ac- 
quitted, 
INDIES, EAST. 


Internal Tranguillity.—T he last dispatches 
from India are of the most pacific and satis- 
factory nature. ‘I’hroughout every part of 
the East India Company's possessions the ut- 
most tranquillity prevails. In the Dekkan 
this happy harmony has met with no interrup- 
tion since the peace concluded by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in 1803.—The Peishwah does 
not cease daily to manifest fresh proofs of his 
entire satisfaction, under the engagements he 
has eotered into with the country. The re- 
sult of our alliance with the Nizam is most 

rosperous and flourishing, and the Rajah of 
me is strict, to a degree, in maintaining 
the relations of amity with- the British. 
Scindiah is in the sonthern part of Maliva, 
with an army utterly incapable of attempting 
any offensive operation against the Company. 
Holkar's condition is not less destitute and 
hopeless, while the most rancorous animosity 
subsisis between him and Scindiah.—In 
Bundlecuod, the authority is 
firmly established, and the petty chieftains in 
the North-West frontier of Hindostan, being 
entirely relieved from the payment of tribute, 
have refrained from molesting our possessions 
in that quarter. Thus, it would satisfactorily 
appear, that the issue of the Mahratta war 
has been productive of as favourable conse 
quences as could be expected to arise from 
the fruits of our victories ; and that the best 
grounded hope may be entertained, that our 
external relations in India are now bottomed 
upon a solid and durable basis, which can 
never be shaken, as long as we continue to 
act upon the principles by which our present 
ascendancy has been acquired. Such a system 
must prove a death-blow to the hope and 
machinations of Bonaparte against the secu- 
rity of our Asiatic possessions, 

New Frigate.—The second frigate for his 
Majesty’s service built at Bombay, was com- 

leted, March 24, having been constructed 
in the upper dock, within a period of ten 


) months. As soon as the ship floated, she 


was in the usual form named the Salsette, by 
Capt. Christopher Cole, who immediately 
put her in commission. Three hearty cheers, 
trom a large concourse of spectators, followed 
the ceremony, and as the ship moved from 


the dock, a royal salute from the battery an- 
nounced her progress into the harbour. ‘The 
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customary offerings of shawls to the builders 
were made by the hand of Capt. Cole, who 
highly complimented JSamsetjee Bomanjee 
upou the talenis he had displayed in the con- 
struction of the Salsetée; “the justice of 
which compliment was ackuowledged by ail 
who had an oppertunity of admiring the 
beauty of the trigate-—The ceremony con- 
cluded with the usual distribution of beetel, 
sweatmeats and rose water.—The rapid pro- 
gress which the New Dock is making towards 
a completion authorises us to hope that the 
skill and experience of Jamsetjce Bomanjee, 
wo for nearly thirty years has been succes- 
fully’ exerting his talents in marine archiicc- 
ture, will iu a few months more, crown his 
laboursin this line with the production of a 
British 74 built of the ** everduring” teak of 
India. 

Feast of M. of Rosary.—Fort William, 
Dee. e7ih, 1807. On Sunday last, the annual 
feast of the blessed Virgin Mary of Rosary, 
was solemnized in the Catholic church of 
Caleutta, when the following gentlemen were 
elected oflicers of the Confraternity for the 
ensuing year.—John Ferraé, President, 
Jeseph Perira, Treasurer, Charles F. Leal, 


Collector, Joseph Gonsalves, Secretary. 
ITALY. 


Solar Purity.—Caselli, the celebrated 
Neapolitan asironomer, accounts in a manner 
perfectly new, for the extraordinary heat of 
the past summer, which continued so intense 
throughout the whole month of September. 


Heascribes it to the extreme purity of the , 


face of the sun, which this year was turned 
toward the earth. For near two months he 
observed none of the spots which are com- 
monly perceived on it. Hence M. Caselli 
couciudes, that the sun’s rays having been 
emitied in greater abundance and with 
less interruption, produced that violent de- 
gtee of heat, which, though it scorched 
the fields, nevertheless increased their fer- 
ulity. (Compare Panorama, Vol. Lil. p. 
385.) 

Stateof Pope Innocent IV's Remains.— 
Pope Innocent LY. of the illustrious house of 
Fieschi, who went from Rome to Naples, for 
the sake of his health, died there in 1254. 
Tic was interred in the chapelof St. Lawrence, 
and thence removed to the cathedral, where 
a monument was erected for him. This mo- 
nument requiring some urgent sepairs, it was 
found necessary to open the receptacle last 
September, and the state in which the re- 
mains of the Pontitf were found, altera period 
of 553 years, was as follows: the body was 
sound and entire; the head, the hands, and 
the legs, weve separated from the trunk, and 
the former wanted only two teeth. He was 
dressed according to the practice of the times, 


in achasuble of snuil-coloured silk, richly 
embroidered in several parts. After the lapse 
of five centuries and a Fralé, the silk still re- 
tains its original lustre. ‘The other garments, 
whieh appear to have been a tunic and a dal- 
matic, are destroyed; his silk gloves, em- 
broidered with gold at the wrist, are in perieet 
preservation. 

Paper of Amianthus.—Signora Lena Per- 
penti, of Como, who in the year 1800 ree 
ceived a gold medal from the Society of Ln- 
covrazenent of the kiagdom of Italy, for her 
improvements in the ssimning of Amianthus, 
has succeeded in making with that fossila 
paper, well calculated for writing and _print- 
ing, and which is not liable to the action of 
the elements. Signor Moscati, Secretary of 
State, and geveral of public instruction, has 
caused the new year compliments e\dvessed to 
the Viceroy and the Vice Queen of Italy, to 
be printed on this kind of paper. We doubt 
not but this imperishable paper has been the 
occasion of innumerable concetéi; in the 
durability, &c. &c. of the sentiments and ho- 
nours, it was made to convey. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Trade and Agricuiture.—If we may judge 
from the number of saics by public auction 
at Botany Bay and the numberot European 
and American ships which trade there, we 
must pronounce the colony to bein a very pros- 
perous state. Mew offences are committed 
marked with particular traits of ferocity ; they 
are chiefly petty, which the bench of magis- 
trates are crnpowered to punish. The article 
of tea fluctuates more than any other commo- 
dity, varying in thecourse af amonth from 
7s. per |b. to 2l. 7s. ‘The progress of agri- 
culture at King’s Town, may be said to keep 
pace with the most flattering expectation that 
could be formed. The remains of the last 
harvest remains untouched. Potatoes and 
vegetablesare in general cultivation, and 
he must indeed be idle who complains of 
want In this country. 


Native pursued by a Shark.—As some 
people were lately at work in North Harbour, 
they were suddenly surprised by screams, yvo- 
ciferated by a native, whom’ they observed 
paddling to the shore with every exertion. The 
author of his terror wasa shark, which once 
struck the wretched vehicle that scarcely 
separated him from his apparently devoted prey. 
‘The poor fellow had been successful in col- 
lecting a little pile of fish, and these he one 
by one administered to the appetite of his 
pursuer, by which happy artifice he reached 
the shore at the instant his stock was ex- 
pended. He appeared sensible of his obli- 
zation to providence, that had preserved him ; 
and declared, that ten yards more must have 
sacrificed him. 
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POLAND. 

Epidemic Diseases.—Thorn, Oct. 10. In 
these districts of Prussia the mortality has 
been shocking. The dysentery has made the 

greatest ravages: it has spared neither beasts 
nor men: a fatal epizootic disease has com- 
pleted the miseries of the country. 
PRUSSIA. 

Privileges alolished.—It is understood, 
that the nobility of the Prussian monarchy 
will lose the greater part of the privileges 
which they have hitherto enjoyed ; and the 
property of this class of the state will be sub- 
jected to taxation like that of their inferiors. 
Report affirms that this is one of the condi- 
tions on which M. de Stein has accepted 
the managementof the Prussian finances. 

Depreciation of Paper Money.—Berlin, 
Oct. 12, The government treasury paper is 
with great difficulty negociated at 20 per cent. 
The other paper securities of the state are not 
less depreciated. 

State of Trade.—Atour September fairthere 
has been a pretty good sale of cloths, painted 
cotton goods, broad cloth, but especially plain 
cotton goods. Although our greatest vent for 
articles of those biinde lab usually been south- 
ern Prussia, and the Duchy of Warsaw, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding the calamities 
of the war, great quantities have been taken 
off. It is thought, that we shall not have 
any greatdemand for such articles, for some 
time tocome; though the want ef them will 
be felt at length. Broad cloths have not sold 
so well as cottons; it might be supposed that 
the use made of them in the army, the ruin 
of a great number of manufacturers, and the 
stagnation of the manufactures, had increas- 
ed as well the wants, as the demand, but 
as these goods have not yet resumed their 
coarse towards Russia, we find ourselves suf- 
hieiently stocked. As to the prompt sale of 
colonial productions, we must attribute that 
to the stagnation of our maritime commerce, 
and the necessity of making provision for the 
ensuing winter. 

Effects of the Heat.—Breslau, Oct. 10. 
We receive, from time to time, further de- 
tails, more or less afflicting, of the unfor- 
tunate effects of the great heat and of the 
storms which were experienced in the course 
of the summer. ‘The number of persons 
killed by lightning is greater than it has been 
in former years. During the heats, the woods 
around Lublinitz, were, for sometime, a 
prey to the flames: by what means the trees 
took fire, is unknown, but it may be ima- 
gined how far itis possible, that the heat of 

the sun maintained during the long days, com- 
bined with the dryness of their parts, might 
enflame the fir trees, which are filled with 
resineus and combustible matter. The flames 
weie so rapid, that in the space of a few 


hours, an extent of two leagues was con- 
sumed. The wind carrying off the flaming 
branches to some distance, spread the confla- 
gration far and wide. After the wind was 
hushed, the efforts made to confine the flames 
by digging ditches all around it, succeeded : 
and the extremities of the burning waste 
were extinguished by heaps of heath thrown 
upon them. 


School of Industry.—The_ establishment 
at Berlin for the children of the poor, has 
received from the amiable and beautiful Queen 
of Prussia, a present of 100 Frederic d’ors, 
accompanied with the following letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Provost Hanstein, Superintend- 
ant of that institution ;—** Sir, the character 
of humanity and beneficence which distin- 
guishes the inhabitants of Berlin, was never 
more strikingly displayed than in the esta- 
blishment of a school destined for the main- 
tenance and education of poor children. It is 
to you they are indebted for the idea, and I 
am deeply impressed with the proofs of esteem, 
confidence, and love, which I have received. 
The founders of this useful establishment, to 
which they have given my name, have placed 
it under my especial protection. I accept 
with joy this two-fold mark of confidence, 
and I subscribe, on my own account, for the 
maintenance of four children, whom I re- 
quest, you, Sir, to have the goodness to 
reeommend tome. With respect to the sun 
of 100 Frederic d’ors, which I send hag | 
design it to contribute towards defraying the 
first expenses of the institution. The war, 
which has brought so many calamities upon 
the nation, of which it is my glory to be the 
mother, has likewise matured many useful 
ideas, and sown the seeds of the greatest be- 
nefits; let us unite our endeavours to make 
them prosper, and then we may hope, that, 
whatever be we may have sustained in power 
and riches, will be abundantly compensated 
by an increase of virtues, You Mr. Provost, 
have done with honour all that lay in your 
o— to attain this end; your worthy col- 
eagues have emulated your zeal, and thits 
you have elevated and kept up the spirit 
of the inhabitants of Berlin, in the midst 
of all our disasters, to that pitch of noble- 
ness and dignity befitting misfortune. Thus 
the ties which unite the nation to its rulers 
have become closer, and our joy at meeting 
again, after our mutual and ardent longing for 
that event, will be so much the more pure 
and lively. Your very affectionate Loursa.” 


Leipsie Fair.—aA letter from Leipsic says, 
‘* we have had many visitors; but there was 
a want of a great many wares, which were 
‘* greedily sought for by strangers! ” — This 
is a very delicate way of expressing the dis- 
tress which the continent experiences from the 
searcity of English manufactures. 
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RUSSIA. 

State of the Navy —TVhe grand fleet in 
the Baltie consists of 59 ships, carrying 2260 
-guns—viz. 20 entirely new ships of the line, 
with 1588 guns; 14 frigates, with 426 guns ; 
6 cutters, with 130 guns, and 19 smaller 
vessels with 116 guns; besides these, there are 
in the ports of the Baltic, 12 old ships of the 
Ime. The fleet of gallies, gun-boats, &c. 
consist of 189 sail, with 705 guns—viz. 20 
gallies, with 130 guns ; 25 floating batteries, 
with 160 guns; 81 gun-boats, with 162 guns; 
and 63 other vessels, with 163 guns. The 
fleet in the Black Sea consists of 41 ships, 
carrying 1225 guns—viz. twelve ships of the 
line, with 981 guns; 4 frigates, with 162 
guns; 7 brigantines, with 54 guns; and 14 
smaller vessels, with 91 guns ; there are also 
40 gun-boats, with 52 pieces of cannon, and 
80 other boats. The flotilla in the Caspian 
Sea consists of 6 vessels, carrying in the whole 
70 guns. 

Tallow.—The whole of the tallow ex- 
ported from St. Petersburgh this year is 
30,000 casks. Last year, at same time, the 
shipments extended to 50,000 casks. The 

cit does not entirely arise from the diminu- 
tion of the quantity sent to England. The 
decrease in that direction is near 7,000 casks ; 
the remaining ore xf is to be attributed to 
the total stagnation of the German and Rus- 
sian trade. 

American Company. —The Russian Ame- 
rican Company has taken possession of the 
Isle of Sachin in the Sea of Ochotz. This 
island lies in the Gulf of Amur, and stretch- 
es frou the 45th to the 59d degree north la- 
titude. La Perouse has described part of the 
coast; but Krustenstern, on his return from 
Japan, circumnavigated , the whole island, 
and ascertained its bearings and soundings 
with the utmost exactness. He has proved 
the absolute impossibility of sailing between 
that island and the east coast of Tartary, but 
the south to the 
pare Panorama, Vol. I. pp. 167, 132g. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Lutheran Clergynan substituted for a 


Calvinist —A calvinist parish which stands, 


alone in the middle of Upper Suabia, was 
accustomed to receive its clergymen, froin 
Zurich, and the government of this canton 

id him an annual stipend. This parish 
Sine now included among the territories 


of the ~—— Bavaria, applied to the con- 


sistory of Bavarian Suabia, sitting at Augs- 
burgl, desiring it to furnish a new calvinist 
miuister. The consistory replied ; that there 
was not, at thattime, any candidate of that 

rsuasiun, but that they could send a lutheran. 
The parish accepted the offer; and during 
the last six months, this lutheran minister has 
discharged the duties of his office to the great 
satisfaction of his parishioners. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. . 


Arrival of the King of France in England.— 
Louis the XVIIIth, King of France, and suite, 
arrived at Yarmouth, in the Swedish frigate 
Freya, October 29, with his nephew the Duke of 
Angouléme and suite. Every thing was in readi- 
ness for their departure, from Gottenburgh, on 
the 6th, but the boisterous state of the weather 
induced them to remain there until the 23d. In 
consequence of previous intimation from this 
Prince to the Swedish Ambassador, that it was 
his intention to come to England, the Swedish 
Vice-Consul was sent to Yarmouth, to await his 
arrival, and afiord him every facility and assist- 
ance for which he might have occasion. As soon 
as the Freya arrived in the Roads, the Vice-Consul 
attempted to go on board, but was prevented by 
the collector of the customs, who informed him, 
that he had orders not to suffer any person to land 
from the frigate, or allow any communication 
between her and the shore, except with the cus- 
tom-house. The collector immediately went on 
board the Freya, when signals were arranged for 
obtaining supplies of provisions and any other 
necessary accommodations. The above particu- 
lars were transmitted to the Swedish Ambassador 
by the captain of the frigate, and by the Vice- 
Consul also.—Louis XVIII. landed with his suite 
from the Swedish frigate Freya, Nov. 2, under the 
title of Count de Lille. The Count came on shore 
in Admiral Douglas’s barge, in the most private 
manner. On his landing, he was received by 
Admirals Douglas and Essington, Captain Curry 
of the flag ship, and Mr. Brooks, of the Alien 
Office, London. The party immediately assem- 
bled at the house of Admiral Douglas’s secretary, 
which stood contiguous to the spot. Here the 
Count had his first interview with Monsieur (the 
Count d’Artgis). The scene was truly interest- 
ing and affecting. — The carriages of Admirals 
Douglas and Essington were shortly ready to con- 
vey the Count and suite to the house of Admiral 
Douglas, to breakfast, where the illustrious guests 
received a hearty welcome, and were treated with 
that true English hospitality, so congenial to the 
feelings and heart of a British seaman. The party 
were joined at breakfast by Admiral Russell, Sir 
Samuel Hood, and several captains. The Count 
scemed highly gratified at finding himself sur- 
rounded by so many brave men. To Admiral 
Douglas and his family, he more than once ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the attention and hospi- 
tality shewn him. While at breakfast, the Count 
gave a striking proof of his gallantry ; presenting 
arose to Miss Douglas, he made a happy simile 
between the sweetness and delicacy of the flower, 
and the corresponding accomplishments of the 
young lady.—After breakfast he took his leave, 
and set off from Yarmouth, and asrived about 
three o'clock at the Great White Horse, in Ips- 
wich, attended by the Prince de Condé, Monsieur, 
Duc d’Angouléme, Duc de Bourbon, Duc de 
Grammont, and suite, and after exchanging 
horses, set off for Gosfield Park, in Essex, the seat 
of the Marquis of Buckingham. On their arrival 
at the Three Cups Inn, Colchester, a great con- 
course of persons of all ranks had assembled at 
the inn, to ste the illustrious stranger; the ele- 
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gant large new room being thrown open for the 
reception of the royal guests, it was permitted that 
their wishes might be fully gratified, and they 
were admitted into the room without the least re- 
straint. The royal stranger, at his departure, ex- 
pressed much satisfaction at the good wishes evi- 
dently impressed on the countenances of those 
whom curiosity had excited to appear in his pre- 
sence.—His suite consisted, besides his nephews, 
the Duc d’Angouléme and the Duc de Berri, of 
the Comte d’Avaray, Duc de Grammont, Comte 
Etienne de Damas, Comte Nantouillet, Chev. de 
la Riviere, Mons. Perronet, Mons. d’ Estelle, l’Abbé 
Fleurieu, and l'Abbé Cormur.—The Comte is 
uncommonly corpulent, nearly as much so as the 
King of Wirtemberg, and enjoys a particularly 
good appetite. He is a profound scholar, anda 
proficient in many elegant accomplishments. On 
his arrival at Gotienburgh, the magistracy of that 
town waited on him, and read to him an interest- 
ing address in Latin, which had been previously 
prepared. He received them with great conde- 
scension, and immediately made an appropriate 
and extemporaneous reply, in the same language, 
which was remarkable for its classical elegance.— 
His Majesty the French King resembles most 
strikingly his unfortunate brother Louis XVI.; 
and save that he is grown very large and corpu- 
lent, and that he is bald, particularly where it 
will be recollected he was marked by the assassin 
who fired at him, he is very little altered from 
what we remember him twenty years ago when we 
resided at the palace of Versailles. The King ap- 
peared greatly delighted with the residence of 
Gosfield, which presented a very striking con- 
trast to the bleakness of the country that he had 
quitted. His Majesty walks a great deal; but, 
from his size, has now left off riding. —The French 
in this country who wish to pay their respects to 
their sovereign, write for permission to wait upon 
him, and are received agreeably to priority and 
rank.—The names of those of his own country 
who have yet been received by the King of France, 
are as follow :—Princes of the House of Orleans: 
The Duc of Orleans, and Count de Beaujolais. 
- The Princes of the House of Condé: Vireir 
Serene Highnesses the Prince of Condé, and Duc 
de Bourbon, father of the ever-to-be-lamented and 
heroic Duc d’Enghien. The Duc de Grammont, 
the Duc de Serrant, the Duc de Coigny ; Comte 
E. Damas, Comte F. d’Escars, Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, Comte d’Avaray, Comte de Jarnac, Comte 
la Chatre; Chevalier de la Riviere, Monsieur de 
Barentin, Monsieur de Beausobre—We under- 
stand the Comte de Lille has received his Majesty’s 
invitation to take up his residence in any part of 
England during his stay in this country. Although 
his establishment is supported by the Bourbon fa- 
mily, yet it is highiy honourable to the Marquis 
of Buckingham that he should have come forward 
in such a princely manner to offer Gosfield Liouse 
as an hospitable retreat to Louis XVIIf[., where 


and generosity enough to protect these illustrious 
exiles against the sanguinary malice of the Ruf- 
fian of the Continent; which, alas, does not con- 
tain a solitary spot that could be offered them for 
an asylunt, or which, if offered, their delicacy 
would allow them to accept.—Here only can 
they find themselves safe and secure from the 
unrelenting horrors of the bloodstained usurper of 
their throne and family. In Englanwd there is 
nothing to alarm their delicacy, or to offend 
their pride. In England the power and the will 
unite to make it the refuge of the unfortunate. 
Hail, happy England! thrice hail, 


This precious diamond set in a silver sea!.......- 
This water walled bulwark !—sTILL secuRE 
AND CONFIDENT FROM FOREIGN PURPOSES !— 
Whose foot spurns back the Ocean’s roaring tides. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In coming here, the King of France pays us the 

highest compliment that could be paid to a nation. 

He comes here full of confidence, that under her 
protection he is secure from the force and fraud 
of the Usurper, and that neither his person nor 
his interest will ever be sacrificed to a selfish and 
disgraceful policy. He comes not here because 
he has no other resource ; for if he were to sink 
from the dignity which becomes his rank and pre- 
tensions, and to surrender his right to the throne 
of his fathers, he, too, might possess territories 
and principalities, and rank among the vassal 
kings of the Corsican’s creation.—At this moment, 
it deserves our recollection, that when the King, 
then Monsieur, escaped from the bloody poig- 
nards of the Jacobins, it was in the character of 
an English gentleman. He speaks our language 
well: and inay now discern what English gen- 
tlemen really are. Amidst all his misfortunes he 
has preserved the most dignified courage. When 
at Venice, being dismissed by the Senate, he de- 
manded the sword of his ancestor Henry LV. from 
the custody of that republic, to which it had been 
presented, as a mark of honour and confraternity. 
‘This Prince now reaps the advantage of his former 
habits of economy: and is able to support his 
faithfu | associates, in a frugal plenty, though not 
in possession of extraordinary means. Layard, 
sans reproche, lived poor; but what were the 
difficulties of Bayard compared with those of 
Louis XVIII ? 

We have been favoured with the following ma- 
drigal on the above subject, by M. Lenoir, which 
will be found at the end of his new work, catitled 
les Fastes Britanniques. 

De Louts scrutant les desseins 
Tous les esprits & la torture, 
Font des commentaires sans fins, 
Pour en expliquer la nature : 
| Que veut-il? vous ditl’un: l'autre, Que vient-il 


we are informed he leads the life of a private gen- 
tleman, uniting taste for society with those habits 
for study and literature, which have formerly so 
much distinguished him. [Compare Panorama, 
Vol. IL. p. 363.J—Englishmen must feel no little 
pride in this new instance of their country being 
the only one in Europe that has spirit, strength, 


faire ? 

Pour calmer ce souci, voici tout le mystére : 
Si quelque jour, vers lui, le Ciel moins rigoureux, 
De ses aieux vouloit lui rendre !’héritage, 
D’un peuple obéissant pour m¢riter ’hommage, 

| De Groree il vient apprendre a faire des heureux. 
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Antient Coins.—Lately, as a man was plough- 
ing on the estate of George Tennyson, Esq. at 
Tealby, in the Wolds of Lincolnshire, he struck 
upor an earthen pot or urn of coarse manufacture, 
containing upwards of 6000 silver pieces, all of 
which, on examination, proved to be pemnies of 
King Henry II. This is the greatest quantity of 
coin ever found together in the kiagdom. The 
pennies of that early period are nearly equal in 
intrinsic worth to 3d. of our money ; and consi- 
dering the difference between the comparative 
value of money and commodities in the present 
age and the twelfth century, in which this trea- 
sure was probably buried, the deposit would be 
equal, at the time, to about £1000 of modern 
computation. The coins are of various mints, 
many bearing the names of towns where it has 
been hitherto unknown that money was ever 
struck, and with whose monies antiquaries were 
previously unacquainted. <A selection of the 
pieces has been deposited in the British Museum, 
others have gone to enrich privere collections, 
particularly that of Sir Joseph Banks, who under- 
took their arrangement, and the rest continue in 
Mr. Tennyson’s possession. The deposit was 
made in what but a few years since was a large 
and wild open field, on the highest part of the 
wolds; a road formerly ran near the spot, which 
is a rising ground, by some supposed to be a 
tumulus or barrow. The circumjacent land 
has been carefully dug ever, in the expecta- 
tion of additional treasures, but without suc- 
cess. 


King William's Birth Day, in Treland.—In 
consequence of Mr, Giffard’s motion in the Com- 
mon Council, the Lord Mayor, at the request 
of the corporation of Dublin, waited on the Duke 
of Richmond, to desire the 4th of November 
might be celebrated in the same manner it 
usually had been, previously to the arrival of the 
Duke of Bedford. His Grace lamented his inabi- 
lity to comply with the request of the corporation, 
so far as regarded the procession round the statue. 
As that had been discontinued by his predecessor, 
unde; an idea that it promoted party, he did not 
think it prudent to revive it. His Grace, how- 
ever, condescendingly added, he would have 
the honour of entertaining the city at dinner 
on that day. 


King of Sweden's Birth Day.—Nov. 1, the 
Swedes in London celebrated the anniversary of 
their soverejgn’s birth with great demonstrations 
of loyalty. "Fe Deum was sung in the Swedish 
church, in Princes-square, and an appropriate ser- 
mon preached by the chaplain to the legation. 
After service the Ambassador invited a number of 
his counrtymen to dine, at his house in Albe- 
marle-street, at which the bealths of the Kings of 
Sweden and Great Britaia were drank, 2s usual, 
by the company, standing. The poor of the con- 
— had an extra allowance tor the day; and 

e colection forghe Swedish Patriotic Fund lately 
established in London, to give relief to the 
wounded Swedish soldiers, and to widows and 
orphans of the siain in the different engage- 
ments with the Freach in Pomerania, as also 
to the Swedish prisonezs ia France, was yery 
liberal. 
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New Light House-On Michaelmas-day, the 


foundation stone of the new light-house, near 
the centre of Dockwray- square, Newcastle, 
was laid. At the same time the corporation of 
the Trinity House, of Newcastle, contracted 
with the right hon. Lord Collingwood for another 
piece of ground in the angle of the Lowlights 
quay for another light-hovse ; the former is to 
be seventy, and the latter eighty-four feet high, 
and when finished will afford a safer direction for 
vessels to enter the river Tyne. 

Organ in St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow.—A 
grand organ lately erected in St. Andrew's church, 
Glasgow, was opened on Sunday the 6th of Sep- 
tember, being the first instance of the admis- 
sion of instrumental music into public worship 
in any Presbyterian church, in this kingdom ; 
but the Presbytery conceiving this to be contrary 
to the statute laws of the kingdom as well as the 
canons of the church, have put a stop to its far- 
ther use, until the opinion of the General As- 
sembly is known, 

Lead Ore.—Several rich veins of lead have 
lately been discovered under the castle at Tyne- 
mouth, Five are apparent in the face of the 
rock near the fort ; and some beautiful specimens 
of the ore, which had been broken off, have 
been gathered, and are now in the library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Socicty of Newcastle. 

Martello Tower.—A martello tower, upon a 
very extraordinary scale, is now building at East 
Bourne. It has an advanced cireular wall, of 
considerable thickness, behind which is another 
support, consisting entirely of beach timber ; and 
the walls of the tower itself will be so strong, as 
to render it impregnable in every point, These 
towers are supplied with cisterns, upon a yery 
commodious and economical construction; they 
consist of squares of oak timber, lined with 
lead, the eighth part of an inch in thickness, 

North Devon Agricultural Society —At the ge- 
neral annual meeting of this society, which was 
held at Barnstaple, there were exhibited a very 
fine show of that valuable breed of bullocks pe- 
culiar to the North of Devon, and a number of 
excellent sheep. A large and respectable party 
sat down to dinner at three o’clock, and no doubt 
can be entertained but that the highest benefit 
will be derived by the exertions of this invaluable 
establishment, to the adjacent country. ‘This 
laudable institution is intended to intreduce into 
a district where agriculture is but little under- 
stood, a better system of tillage, and to amelio- 
rate the condition of the labouring poor, by ren- 
dering them industrious. 

Sodbury Mop.—A new mart for hiring servants, 
chietly to be employed in agriculture and the 
work in farm-houses, drew a concourse of, it is 
supposed, four or five thousand persons to that 
small town. The candidates for services, men 
and women, were numerous; few went away 
without engagements, as the masters and mis- 
tresses were neasly as numerous. The neigh- 
bourhood of Sodbury must soon find the same 
effects from this institution as have been expe- 
rienced from the Statute Meetings so Jong and sa 
beneficially established at Tetbury, Cirencester, 
and other places in Gloucestershire and the ad- 


jacent countries. 
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Shakspeare’s Cliff.—The commanding engineer | 


(634 


Coal Vein.—A vein of coal of fine quality” 


at Dover has it in contemplation to pull down the | equat to that of Newcastle, has lately been opens 


cliff to the southward of the town, called Hay 
Cliff, but more generally known by the tile of 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, so distinguished from the al- 
lasion made to it by our immortal bard, in the 
play of King Lear. The plan is as follows, viz. the 
cliff is to be lowered about 50 or 60 fect, so as to 
leave a level space, in order that a battery of 20 
guns may be erected, under the idea that the 
guns of the castle and heights are not able to 
take the coast to the eastward of the castle, and 
to the westward towards Folkestone. ‘The per- 
pendicular height of the cliff is thought tobe 
now 350 feet, and has for centuries past excited 
the admiration of every beholder, and is the 
common topic of conversation with travellers 
who visit the town. 


Kingsgate House.—The celebrated and beautiful 
marine residence of the first Lord Holland, at 
Kingsgate, in the Isle of Thanet, at which 
Charles II. and his brother James, Duke of York, 
landed, on the restoration, from Holland, is pur- 
chased, with its plantations and’ demesne of 
downs, by Mr. Froggett, the solicitor, for 3,000 
guineas, and is now pulling down, in order to 
convert the scite into appropriate erections for 
sea-bathing visitants. The Holland family ex- 
pended on this once favourite spot more than 
£100,000 sterling, 


Mineralogy.—Several gentlemen of landed-pro- 
perty have determined to examine certain chains 
of mountains, in the prittcipality of Wales, with 
regard to the beds of minerals that may be depo- 
sited in them, the veins of metalic ores’ that 
intersect them, and the distinct strata of which 
they are composed. The investigation, which 
is conducted undet the direction of Mz. Accum, 
has already proved successful beyond expectation. 
In asmall part of the ptescribed range several mine- 
ralogical veins of copper ore have been disclosed, 
and an extensive vein of lead! ore has been traced 
across a valley near Linfair, in Merionethshire, 
pursuifig a course not less than 300 feet, under a 
stratum of rock not more than two feet in thick- 
ness. 


Literary Institution—At a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the intended Literary Institution at 
Reading, held a few days since, at the Town 
Hall, it was unanimously resolved, that a proper 
situation for a library and reading-room should be 
procured, and other necessary arrangements made 
for its establishment, as soon as possible, anda 
committee for that purpose was appointed. A 
considerable addition has recently been made to 
the subscription, which now amounts to upwards 
of one hundred shares, at £30 each. 


Process of Soap.—Count Rumford: has made a 
new application of the process of heating water 
by steam, to the manufacturing of soap. By 
this means, he has succeeded in boiling soap to 
a proper degree in six hours, which in the com- 
mon mode, required sixty. He is of opinion 
that this saving of time is partly owing to the 
concussions given to the mixture of oil and lie 
by the heated vapour forced into it, and suddenly 


ed on Long Down, about three miles: from Exe~ 
ter; and the most’ sanguine expectations are en- 
tertained that it will ultimately turn out of great 
magnitude and importance, 


Apiary. — At the autumnal meeting of the 
western Apiarian socicty, held on the 8th of Oc- 
tober at Exeter, it was resolved —That a premium 
of the first rate shall next year again be given to 
the person who shall take from his apiary the 
greatest quantity of honey and wax, without 
destroying the bees, leaving the rary | equally 
heavy as on the first of May ;—and that a like 
premium shall be divided between two or three 
cottagers who shall, in like manner, take the 
value of the rent of their cottages, —That a pre- 
minm of the third rate shall be given to the re- 
sident gardener or servant of any nobleman or 
gentleman who shall take the greatest quantity 
from his master’s apiary ; and a prémium of the 
fourth rate shall be given to the operator who 
shall take the greatest quantity from those of his 
employers ; and that a reward of three pounds 
shall be given to the first person who: shall 
convict any robber of an apiary in the year 
1808. 


Workington Agricultural Society. —The branch of 
the Workington Agricultural Society, established 
in the Isle of Man, held their first meeting, 
Sept. 24, at St. John’s for the distribution of 
their premiums. The lieutenant-governor, the 
Bishop, Deemsters,.and a number of the prin- 
cipal gentlemen yeoman and farmers attended on 
the occasion, Mr. Curwen, the president, ad- 
dressed the successful candidates in a very ap- 
propriate and energetic manner, and made seve- 
ral very pertinent’ observations on the gerieral 
state of the agriculture of the island, and of tte 
great improvements which might be introduced. 
An application was made to the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, to address'Sir Joseph Banks, for the pur- 
pose of'ascertaining in what mahner some merino 
tups could’ be procured: from: his Majesty’s flock, 
for the improvement of the fleece. Spec.mens 
of wool were produced, which, in its présedit 
neglected state, was worth 1s: 6d. per pound; 
and which greatly exceeds any under similar cir- 
curtistances in the North of England. From the 
spirit with which the institution is supported, it 
cannot fail of producing a rap) improvementin 
the island. Colonel Taubman took the oppor- 
tunity of proposing, that the annual meeting 
should, in future, be holden at his farm, at the 
White-house ; which gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to every one present. 


Historical Society —The anniversary metric 
of this useful and exceilent institution, was held 
at the City Arms, Northgate, Canterbury, on 
Thursday last, and was respectably atten sed by 
, upwards of seventy persons, who partook of an 
exceedingly good supper. Amongst the company 
were the Mayor, Messrs. Baker and Taylor, the 
members of the city, Mr. Farquhar, Mr Brook 
Taylor, Mr. Hammond jum, Mr. Alderman 
Sankey, &c, &c. Mr. Alderman! Cooper presided 
in the chair, and the evening. was spent with the 


condensed. 


greatest conviviality. 
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New Public Library. A new literary insti- 
tution is about being established in London.— 
Its site will be the vicinity of Bl«ckfriar’s - 
bridge, and it will be especially calculated to 
accommodate the centre of the metropolis, 
as it is considered that the royal and the Lon- 
don institutions adapt themselves more par- 
ticularly t> the west and east ends of the town. 
It is intended to include a valuable and extensive 
library, an arrangement for lectures on the dif- 
ferent branches of philosophy and science, and 
commod ous rooms for reading the foreign and 
domestic journals, and other periodical works. 
The number of proprietors is to be twelve hun- 
dred ; and their subscripton, twenty guineas. 
‘The number of life-subscribers to be six hun- 
dred ; their subscription, ten guineas ; and that 
of annual subscribers, two guineas. 


Administration of Justice in Scotland.—At a nu- 
merous meeting of the noblemen, gentlemen, 
justices of the peace, freehoiders, and commis- 
sioners of supply of the county of Ayr, lately 
convened for the purpose of taking into cons:de- 
ration, ** An Act touching the Administration 
of Justice in Scotland, and touching Appeals to 
the House of Lords,” the Earl of Eglinton, after 
expressing his sentiments upon the subject, mov - 
ed the following resolution be adopted, ‘* That 
the proposed bill, which the meeting had been 
called upon to consider, was inadequate for re- 
medying the defects which have been found to 
exist in the present form and constitution of the 
court of session, and for improving the adminis- 
tration of justice in civil causes in Scotland ;” 
which motion was seconded by Mr. Campbell, 
ef Treesbanks, and carried by a majority of 
35 to &, 


Irregular Marriages.—The provincial synod of 
Merse and Tevictdale met lately at Kelso, when 
an appropriate sermon was preached by Mr. 
Chalmers, minister of Mordington, from Acts, 
chap. 5, verses 39 and 39. The synod then made 
choice of Mr. David Hogarth, minister of Ma- 
kerston, to be their moderator for the ensuing 
half year. There was no business of importance 
before the synod, excepting a reference for ad- 
vice from the Kirk session and Presbytery of 
Kelso, respecting a marriage, which, being found 
not only ‘irregular but illegal, the synod advised 
these courts not to confirm. It is earnestly to be 


wished, that the civil judicature of the country | 


would co-operate with the ecclesiastical, and in- 
terpose their legal authority to prevent the too 


prevailing practice of irreyular and clandestine | 


marriages, which being oftentimes founded on 
rashness, are productive, for the most part, of 
guilt, strife, and unavailing regret. 


Sharks.—A shark lately got entangled in the nets 
of one of the boats which were fishing tor her- 
rings in the bay of Ayr, and was brought ashore. 
It weighed 224ib. measured 7 feet 9 inches im 
length, 2 feet 9 inches between the two points of 


the tail, and had three rows of teeth —Another | 


shark, near 8 feet long, and weighing «bout 
300lb. was lately taken in the fishermen’s nets at 
Whitburn, and afterwards brought to Newcastle. 
When opened, upwards of 130 herrings, and 
ether small fish were found in his stomach, 


Lyceum at Shields.—Thursday Nov. 5, the new 
subscription ‘library and lyceum, Howard-street, 
North Shields, was opened in an appropriate 
manner, by a concert of military and vocal mu. 
sic. The assemblage of ladies and gentlethen 
was numerous, many respectable parties attended 
from South Shields, dnd the neighbouring villa- 
ges. The band of the Wiltshire militia perform- 
ed many beautiful pieces. A ball ensued, in 
which beauty and eleg.nce mixed in the dance, 
and added to the harmony of the evening. This 
superstructure, an honour to the improving taste, 
and the ornament of that town, has been just 
seventeen months in completing, the foundation 
stone being laid on the sth cf June, 1806. 


Improved Shipping.—Earl Stanhope has nearly 
completed another line of battle ship, on a more 
improved model than that launched in the 
basin in Kensington-Gardens. It will be shortly 
launched, 


New Mint. — The new mint, now erecting 
upon Little Tower-hill, will, when completed, 
be one of the most extensive and magnificent 
public edifices in the metropolis, Among the 
offices of government, it will be next to Somer- 
set-house, All the shabby buildings between 
the Minories and the entrance to East Smithfield 
are to be removed. It will be a fair rival to the 
Hotel de la Monnoie, at Paris. 


Old English Hospitality revived—On Thurs- 
day Nov. 5, the Rt. Hon. Earl Grosvenor, Mayor 
of Chester, gave one of the most sumptuous and 
splendid dinners in the town-hall and assembly 
room, at the Exchange, ever witnessed in that 
city. On this occasion a temporary floor, about 
four feet high, was erected in the town-hall, so 
as to be upon a level with the assembly-room, 
and the doors of each were taken off, that the 
company might have a distinct view from one 
room to the other: the table in the town-halt 
was laid in the torm of a horse shoe, with a table 
down the centre, on the middle of which, con- 
siderably elevated, stood a baron of beef, weighing 
four cwt. surmounted by the banner of England, 
and round the edge of the dish, ‘*O! the Roast 
Beef of Old England, O! the Old English Roast 
Beef, Nov. 5, 1807.—God Save the King.” On 
the same table was a'so a fine baron of mutton, 
weighing 81lb. surmounted with his Jordship’s 
arms, neatly painted, and round the edge of the 
dish his lordship’s motto, ‘* Nolifitatis virtus non 
stemma caracter.” Likewise the largest sallad 
we ever beheld, most tastefully decorated, sur- 
mounted by the city arms, and round the dish, 
** Prosperity to the Trade of the City of Chester.’’ 
Besides these, the dinner consisted of every rarity 
the season ‘could afford. At six o’clock, about 
300 of the principal gentry of the county sat down 
to this magnificent entertainment. The rooms 
were most tastefully fitted up for this princely 
banquet : and besides a number of chandeliers, 
they were illuminated with 3000 variegated 
lamps. but what most attracted the notice of 


| the company in this department was the centre 


window of the assembly-room, fronting his lord- 
ship’s seat, on which were displayed the letters 


| G. R. in variegated lamps, which had a most 
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elegant appearance ; indeed, the general effect of 
the. whole was grand beyond description. The 
populace were likewise highly regaled with 
plenty of beef and ale. 


Norfotk House of Correction.—At the general 
quarter session of the peace, held at the Castle 
of Norwich, July 15, 1807, it appearing that 
David Raven, keeper of the house of correction at 
Swaffham, (having, in 1798 received £200 from 
the county treasurer, to provide stock and mate- 
rials for the use of the said house of correction) 
had, by his care and attention, not only conside- 
rably increased the value of such stock, but had 
also in July 1806 repaid £50; and it further ap- 
pearing, that the said David Raven was now ready 
to pay back the: further sum of £50.—It was or- 
dered, That, as a reward and encouragement for 
the exemplary management and improvement of 
money and stock committed to his care, an addi- 
tion of £10 per annum be made to his salary. 


Blasphemy and Disloyalty—We think it our 
duty to register the following incident, the result 
of which will shew that our naval officers are not 
inattentive to the character and conduct of those 
under their command: It may at the same time 
prove salutary as a wafning to the inconsiderate 
into whose hands it may happen to fall.—On the 
27th of October, 1807, a court martial, of which 
Rear Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin was president, was 
held at Portsmouth, for the trial of the surgeon of 
his Majesty’s ship Jamaica, for disorderly beha- 
viour, by provoking and insulting speeches and 
gestures, to the officers, &c. in breach of the 
articles of war. Among the witnesses called for 
the defendant, was, the purser of the ship—but 
his evidence was objected to, on the ground, that 
he had been heard to blaspheme our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; to vilify the character of the Virgin 
Mary, to ridicule the Bible, and say it ought to 
be burnt by the common hangman ; with other 
grossly atheistical expressions, which decorum 
forbids us to repeat: it will not be wondered at, 
that the same person should the king, call 
him an old fool, &c.—The court resolved, that 
after proof adduced of the infidelity and disloyalty 
of the purser, his evidence could not be received ; 
and that the president be requested to represent 
his behaviour to the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty. The president, accordingly, wrote to 
their lordships; and the purser was dismissed his 
Majesty's service, with disgrace. 

King’s Accession Anniversary.—The anniversa- 
ry of the King’s accession was observed at the 
parish of Little Bytham, in the county of Lincoln, 
in a way not very common, but remarkably cha- 
racteristic of the fervid attachment of the parish- 
ioners to our venerable sovereign. The respecta- 
ble curate of the church had scarcely concluded 
an animated discourse, referring to the particular 
service of the day, when the popalar hymn of 
‘* God save the King"? was struck up, and sung 
by the whole congregation with the liveliest zeal. 


Victory off Camperdown.—Monday Oct. 11, 
the anniversary of the day on which the late Lord 
Duncan gloriously defeated the Dutch fleet off 
Camperdown, was celebrated in Gordon's Inn, 
Dundee, by the Camperd own Club, Patrick Scrym- 


jeour, Esq. of Tealine, in the chair, John Job- 
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son, Esq. of Rosemount, Croupier. The table 
was covered with every delicacy of the season, 
and was decorated in a magnificent style, having 
in the centres a representation of Neptune, sur- 
rounded with the emblems of naval glory. Under 
an alcove of laurel, at the head of the room, was 
a very beautiful representation of a man of war, 
with a flag from her topmast, bearing the name 
of the admiral’s ship, the Venerable. At the 
corner of the alcove was a representation of Fame, 
at the other Britannia; and in the centre, the 
trophies of war. At the foot of the room was a 
portrait of his lordship, and in the middle, one of 
the late Lord Nelson, The whole had a very 
striking effect. 


Anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar.—The 
members of the Nelson Club dined at Mr. Hea 
ley’s, the hotel, Sheffield, in honour of the gio- 
rious memory and actions of that illustrious Bn- 
tish sailor, Horatio Nelson. It is a pleasing re- 
flection, that a society is established there, as 
well for benevolent purposes, as for annuaily 
paying a tribute of gratitude to his beloved me- 
mory.—The following toasts and sentiments, 
among many others, were enthusiastically diank 


by the company: ‘‘ The glorious and immortal - 


memory of the late Lord Nelson.” The King,” 
with three times three.—** The noble and pa- 
triotic institution at Lloyd’s, and the rest of the 
patriotic societies in the kingdom.” —*“ The British 


Fleet, and may the spirit of Nelson never desert 


it."—** May the enemies of Great Britain never 
tread its shores.”—** Lord Collingwood, and the 
surviving heroes of the Battle of Trafalgar.”— 
** Admiral Gambier, and our brave countrymen 
off Copenhagen.” —‘* The Wooden Walls of 
England.”—“ Sir Wm. Sidney Smith.”—* Maw 
the voyage across the Atlantic never make the 
Inhabitants of America forget they were once 
the natives of Old England.” 


Trafalgar.—The anniversary of the glorious 
victory of Trafalgar, was commemorated in Bris- 
tol, in a manner becoming the character of the 
country, and the solemnity of the occxsion, The 
morning was ushered in by the ringing of bells ; 
flags were suspended from the different churches 
and public buildings ; and the remembrance of 
the loss of our immortal hero, appeared rather to 
consectate than depress the emotions of nationat 
pride and patriotism. The Trafalgar Society met 
at Mr. Reeves’s hotel, and many other parties 
were assembled to pay their tribute of respect to 
the memory of the achievers of our naval glory. 


Grand Junction Canal.—At the last half vear- 
ly meeting of the proprietors, it appeared that the 
tonnage has considerably increased within the last 
six months ; and this increase has been found to 
arise principally upon articles of home consump- 
tion, and from a reduction of the rates of tonnage 
upon particular articles. We learn with pleasure, 
that the differences lately existing between the 
contractors for the Woolverton embankment, &c. 

likely to be settled before the next-meeting, 
The state of the Sinking Fund gave universal sa- 
tisfaction. It has been increased considerably 
since the last meeting.—It was mtimated to the 
proprietors, that some prospects were held out of 
a new company gndertuking to compicte me 
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Union Canal, which, if executed, will undoubt- 
edly prove of great advantage to the Grand Junc- 
tion. The proprietors were recommended to take 
this subject into their consideration ; and suggest- 
ed, that at some future time it might be proper for 
this company and some others that are interested, 
to lend assistance to accomplish this end. 


Abolition of Slave Tradé.—At the last annual 
conference of the methodist preachers, the fol- 
lowing resolution passed the meeting. ‘‘ The 
conference determines, that none of our preachers 
employed in the West Indies shall be at liberty to 
marry any person who will not previously emanci- 
pate, in the legal methods, all the slaves, of 
whom she may be possessed ; and if any of our 
brethren there, already married, have by such 
marriage, or in any other way, become propric- 
tors of slaves, we require those brethren to take 
immediate and effectual steps for their emancipa- 
tion. Ordered, that the secretary of our mission 
committee in London send a copy of this minute 
toevery preacher in the West Indies, and require 
areport next year of the manner in which it has 
been obeyed.” 


Spanish Treqsure.—Oct. 26, thirty-seven artil- 
lery waggons irrived at the Bank, with upwards 
of aton of silver ineach, in bars, escorted by two 
numerous parties of mounted and dismounted 
light horsemen. This treasure was brought to 
England by the Diana, from Vera Cruz. 


Moorish Visit to Hampton Court and Wind- 
sor.—Cid El Abas Buhillel, accompanied by his 
brother Add Elgied, who is sheck or chief of the 
cavalry, and the Emperor of Morocco’s kalif or 
lieutenant to the caravan from Fez to Mecca, ac- 
companied by a party of gentlemen, lately visited 
the palace of Hampton Court and Windsor Cas- 
tle. Their observations on some of the paintings 
and onthe apartments were unique, and extreme- 
ly interesting. They observed, that the sandals 
over the thin leather stockings worn by Joseph 
in the paintings, were exactly similar to those 
which are now worn by people of rank in Moroc- 
co and Fez. The vine at Hampton Court, which 
produced this year 2245 bunches of grapes, was 2 
Curiosity of minute investigation, and their secre- 
tary took several notes and observations on it, 
which are intended to be presented to Muley 
Soliman, the present Emperor of Morocco, &c. 
on their return. Mr. James Grey Jackson, pro- 
fessor of Arabic, &c. was one of the party, and 
conversed with them in the Moorish language, 
and explained the subjects of the scriptural paint- 
ings to them in the Korannic Arabic, at which 
they expressed much satisfaction, and appeared 
well acquainted with the passages represented. 


Windsor Church.—Oct. 29, the parish church 
of Windsor was opened, after having undergone a 
thorough repair, with the performance of the 
sacred oratorio of the Messiah, under the patron- 
age of their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Kent 
and Cambridge, as wellas with the sanction of 
their Majesties and the Princesses. The Royal 
Dukes attended with their full suites, satin seats 
were prepared for them ; the principal families in 
the town and neighbourhood were also present. 
Lady Cranley, and the two hon. Misses Murray, 
went in her Majesty’s carriagee The Royal Dukes 


took their seats exactly at twelve o'clock, when, 
in honour of their presence, the coronation an- 
them was immediately performed, previous to the 
commencement of the oratorio. The chorusses 
were well supported by the gentlemen belonging 
to St. George’s Chapel choir, and her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant permission to her band 
to perform. The performanee was occasioned by 
the expenses of repairing the church having far 
exceeded the estimate, being nearly double. The 
subscriptions and money received for the tickets, 
at 10s. 6d. each, amount to near £1000. We 
understand his Majesty subscribed £100; her 
Majesty £50; the Royal Dukes £25 cach; 
the Princesses £15 each; Col. Desbrow, and 
Mr. Ramsbottom, the members for the town, 
£100 each. 


Alerdeen University. — The University and 
King's College, of Aberdeen, have re-elected the 
Right Hon. Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, 
to be rector of the University for the ensuing year ; 
and have elected Alexander Moir, Esq. of Scots- 
town; Thomas Buchan, Esq. of Auchmacoy ; 
George Gordon, Esq. of Halhead ; and Alexan- 
der Leith, Esq. of Freefield, to be assessors during 
the same period.—The late Mr. Hutton, who 
kept an academy in Deptford, was educated at 
King’s College, in the University of Aberdeen. 
To his last Will, in which he left an annuity to his 
wife, asumto his only daughter, Mrs. Mackie 
(the widow ofa naval officer), and sundry legacies, 
he added a codicil, bequeathing all the remainder 
(£40,000) of his estate to his executors, Sir Wm. 
Curtis, Bart. Mr. Chalmer, Mr. Woodroffe, and 
Mr. Eades, in trust, to establish 48 Burses or 
Scholarships in the King’s College, Old Aberdeen, 
which shall be assigned to Students, by the prin- 
Cipal and regents, or professors of the College. 


The Cemet.—The following information with 
respect to the course of this interesting stranger, 
lately arrived in our part of the solar system, may 
not be unacceptable to the young astronomer. It 
is composed of observations made at the Macfar- 
lane Observatory and elsewhere, and will enable 
such as have access toa celestial globe, or map of 
the heavens, to trace the progress of the comet for 
the last three weeks : 

Places scen. Day. 
At Edinburgh, - Oct. 4. 
London, - - - - — 6. 
Macfarlane Obser- — 8 

vatory, Glasgow, t — 9 
City of Glasgow,- - —13. 

London, - - - - 
Macfarlane Observatory - 23. 

Ditto Ditto - — 25. 4 23 
The comet was seen at the Macfarlane Observa- 
tory, on the 25th, at seven o'clock, p. m. situated 
to the north-east of the star Betain the constella- 
tion Hercules, distant from that star 2 degrees 15 
minutes. Its right ascension 247 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes.— its declination 22 degrees 45 minutes 
north.—The new comet has left the constellation 
of Hercules, and approximated a sniall star be- 
tween the head of Hercules and Serpentarius. 
The tail does not appear so bright and long as on 
some preceding evenings, from* which circum- 
stance it may be inferred that it has made consi- 
derable distance in its‘dectination: 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, November 26, 1807. 
We submit to our readers, in the first 
instance, the following official documents, 
verbatim, which are of the utmost importance 
in the present situation of the country. 
NOTE.--The undersigned Henry Rich- 
ard Vassal, Lord Holland, and William, 
Lord Auckland, Plenipotentiaries of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, have the honour to inform 
James Monroe and William Pinkney, Com- 
missioners Extraordinary and Plenipotentiaries 
of the United States of America, that they 
are now yeady to proceed to the Signature of 
the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navi- 
gation, on the articles of which they have 
mutually agreed.—But at the same time the 
have it in command from his Majesty, to call 
the attention of the Commissioners of the 
United States, to some extraordinary pro- 
ceedings which have lately taken place on the 
Continent of Europe, and to communicate 
to them officially the sentiments of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government thereupon.—The proceed- 
ings alluded to, are certain declarations and 
orders of the Frencii Government, issued at 
Berlin, onthe 2ist of November Jast.—In 
those orders the French Government seeks 
to justify or palliate its own unjust pretensions, 
by imputing to Great Britain principles which 
she never professed, and practices which never 
existed. His Majesty is accused of a syste- 
matic and general disregard of the Law of 
Nations, recognized by civilized States, and 
more particularly of an unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the Right of Blockade ; whereas his 
Majesty may confidently appeal to the world, 
on his uniform respect jor neutral rights, and 
his general and scrupulous adherence to the 
Law of Nations, without condescending to 
contrast his conduct in these particulars, with 
that of his enemy ; and vite regard to the 
only specific charge, it is notorious, that he 
has never om i auy Ports to be in a state 
of blockade, without allotting to that object 
a force snilicient to make the entrance into 
them manifestly dangerous.—By such aliega- 
tions, unfounded as they are, the enemy 
attempts to justify his pretensions of confisca- 
ting, as lawful prize, all produce of English 
industry or manufacture, though it be the 
of neutrals—of excluding from his 
narbours every neutral vessel which has 
touched at any port of his Majesty’s dominions 
though employed in an innocent commerce ; 
and of declaring Great Britain to be in a state 
of blockade, though his own ports and arsenals 
are actually blockaded, and be is unable to 
station any naval force whatever before any 
port of the United Kingdom.—Such prin- 
ciples are in themselves extravagant, and 
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repugnant to the Jaw of nations; and the 
pretensions founded on them, though pro- 
fessedly directed solely against Great Britain, 
tend to alter the practice of war among civili- 
zed nations, and utterly to subvert the rights 
and independance of neutral powers. ‘The 
undersigned cannot therefore believe that the 
enemy will ever seriously attempt to enforce 
such a system. If he should, they are con 
fident that the sense of the American 
Government will perceive the fatal consequen- 
ces of such pretensions to neutral commerce, 
and that its spirit and regard to national 
honous, will prevent its acquiescence in such 
palpable violations of its rights, and injurious 
encroachments on its interests. —If, however, 
the enemy should carry these threats into 
execution, and if neutral nations should, 
contrary to all expectation, acquiesce in such 
usurpations, his) might probably be 
compelled, however reluctantly, to reialiate 
in his own just defence, and to issue orders 
to his cruizers to adopt towards the neutrals 
any hostile system to which those neutrals 
shall have submitted from his enemies. The 
Commissioners of the: United States will 
therefore feel, that at a moment when his 
Majesty and all the neutral nations are threa- 
tened with such an extension of the beligerent 
pretensions of his enemies, he cannot enter 
into the stipulations of the present treaty 
without an explanation from the United 
States of their intentions, or a reservation 
on the part of his Majesty in the case above 
mentioned, if it should ever occur.—The Un- 
dersigned, considering that the distance of 
the American Government, renders any im- 
mediate explanation on the subject impossible, 
and animated by a desire of forwarding the 
beneficial work in which they are engaged, 
are authorized by his Majesty to conclude the 
Treaty without delay. hey proceed to the 
signature under the full persuasion that before 
the Treaty shall be returned from America, 
with the ratification of the United States, the 
enemy will either have formally absndoved, 
or tacitly relinquished, his unjust pretensions, 
or that the Government of the United States 
by its conduct or assurances, will have given 
security to his Majesty, that it will not sub- 
mit to such innovations in the established 
system of inaritime law ; and the undersigued 
have presented this note from an anxious wish, 
that it should be clearly understood on both 
sides, that without such abandonment of his 
pretensions, on the part of the enemy, or such 
assurances or such conduct on the part of the’ 
United States his Majesty will not consider 
himself bound by the present sicuature of 
his Commissioners to ratify the ‘I’reaty, or 
precluded from adopting such measures as 
may seem necessary for counteracting the 
designs of his enemy whenever they shall 
oceur, and be of such an extraordinary nature 
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613} 
as to require extraordinary remedies.—The 
Undersigned cannot conclude, without ex- | 
pressing their satisfaction at the prospect of 
accomplishing an object so important to the | 
interests and friendly connections of both 
Nations, and their just sense of the concili- 
atory disposition manifested by the Commis- 
sioners of the United States during the whole | 
course of the Negociations.—(Signed) Vassau 
Avckranv.—Dee. 31, 1800, 

James Monroe, &c. 

William Pinkney, @e. 

Orvers or Counc, extracted from the 
London Gazeile, Nov. 16, 1807. 

At the Court at’ the Queen's Palace, the 
Ith of November 1807, present the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council, 

Whereas certain orders, establishing an un- 

rece ented system of warfare against this 
Seis, and aimed especially at the destrue- 
tion of its commerce and resources, were, 
some time since, issued by the government 
of France, by which ‘* the British Islands 


«© were declared to be in a state of blockade,” | 


thereby subjecting to capture and condem- 
nation oll vessels, with their cargoes, which 
should couiinue to trode with his Majesty's 
dominions :—And whereas by the same order, 
** all trading in English merchandize is pro- 


*« hibited, and every article of merchandize , 


“© belonging to England, or coming from her 
*¢ colonies, or of her Manufacture, ts declared 
© Jawfal/prize:"—And whereas the nations in 
alliance with France, and ander her controul, 


Were required to give, and have given, and | 


do give, efect to such orders :—And whereas 


his Majesty’s order of the 7thof January last | 
has now answered the desired purpose, either | 


of compelling the enemy to recall Uiose orders 
or of inducing neutral! nations to interpose, 
with effect, to obtain their revocation, but, 
on the contrary, the same have been recently 


enforced with increased rigour ndw hereas | 


his Majesty, under these circumstances, finds 
compelled to take further measures 
for asserting and vindicating his just righis, 
and for supporting that maritime power which 
the exertions and valour of his people have, 
under the blessing of providence, enabled him 
to establish and maiutain; and the main- 
tenance of which is not more essential to the 
safety and prosperity of bis Majesty's domi- 
nions, than it is to the protection of such 
states as still retain their 1dependance, and 
to the: general intercourse and happincss of 
:—His Majesty is therefore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his privy council, 
to order, and it is hereby ordered, that all the 


» ports and places of France and her allies or 


of any other country at war with his Ma- 
jesty, and all other ports or places in Europe, 
from which, although not at war with his 
Majesty, the briush flag is excluded, and all 
ports or places in the colonies belonging :o 
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his Majesty'senemies, shall, from henceforth, 
be subject to the same restrictions in point 
of trade and navigation, with the exceptions 
kereinafter-mentioned, as if the same were 
actually blockaded by his Majesty’s naval 
forees, in the most strict and rigorous manner: 
—And it is hereby further ordered and declas 
red, that all trade in articles which are oj 
the produce or manufacture of the said couns 
tries or colonies, shall be deemed and consider: 
ed to be unlawfal; and that every vessel 
| dinig from or to the said countries or colonies, 
together with ail goods and merchandize on 
board, and all articles of the produce or 
manufacture of the said countries or colonies, 
shall be captured, and condemned as prize 
‘to the captors.—But although his Majesty 
| would be fully justified, by the circumstances 
and considerations above recited, in establishes 
ing such system of restrictions with respect 
to all the countries and colonies of his 
enemies, without exception or qualification ; 
yet his Majesty, being nevertheless desirous 
not to subject neutrals to any greater incon- 
venience than is absolutely inseparable from 
the carrying into effect his Majesty's just 
determination to counteract the designs of 
_ his enemies, and to retort upon his enemies 
, themselves the consequences of their own 
violence and injustice; and being yet willing 
to hope that it may be possuble (consistently 
with that object) still to allow to neutrals the 
| opportunity of furnishing themselves with 
| colonial produce for their own consumption 
and supply; and even to leave open for the 
present, such trade with his Mayesty’s enemies 
as shall be carried on directly with the ports 
of his Majesty’s dominions, or of his allies, 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned :—His 
| Majesty is therefore pleased farther to order, 
and it is hereby ordered, that nothing herem 
‘contained shall extend to subject to capiure 
or condemnation any vessel, or the cargo, of 
any vessel, belonging to any country not 
' declared by this order to be subjected to the 
restrictions incident to a state of blockade, 
which shall have cleared out with such cargo 
from some port or place of the country to 
which she ted either in Europe or 
America, or froin some free port in his 
-Majesty’s colonies, under circumstances in 
which such trade from such free ports is per- 
mitted, direct to some port or place in the 
colonies of his Majesty's enemies, or from 
| those colonies dircet to the country to which 
| such vessel belongs, or to some free port in 
his Majesty's colonies, in such cases, and 
with such articles, as it may be lawful to 
| import into such free port;—nor to any 
vessel, or the cargo of any vessel, belonging 
to any country not at war with his Majesty, 
| which shall have cleared out under such. 
regulations as his Majesty may think fit to 


prescribe, and shall be proceeding diretc 
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from some port or place in this kingdom,.-or 
from Grbraltar or Malta, or from any port 
belonging to his Majesiy’s allies, to the port 
specihed in hey @learance ;-—nor to anv vessel, 
or the curgo of any vessel, belouging to any 
country not at war with his Majesty, which 
shall Ge coming from any port or place in 
Europe which is declared by this order to be 
subject to the restrictions incident-to a state 
of blockade, destined to some port or place 
in Europe belonging to dis Majesty, and 
which stall be on her voyzge direct thereto ; 
but these exceptions are not to be understood 
as exempting from capture or confiscation 
any vessel or goods which shail be liable 
thereto respect of having entered or 
departed from any port or place actually 


_ blockaded by his Majesty's squadrons or ships 


of war, or for being enemies’ property, or 
for any other cause than the contravention of 
this present order.—And the commanders of 
his Majesty's ships of war and privateers, and 
other vessels acting under his Majesty's com- 
mission, shall be, aud are hereby, instructed 
to warn every vessel which shall have com- 
menced her voyage prior to any notice of this 
order, and shall be- destined to any port of 
France, or of her allies, or of any other 
country at war with his Majesty, or to any 
pori or place from which the British flag as 
aforesaid is excluded, or to any colony belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s enemies, and which 
shall not have cleared out as is hereinbefore 
allowed, to discontinue her voyage, and to 
proceed to some port or place in this kingdom 
or to Gibraltar or Malta, and any vessel 
which, after having beei so warned, or after 
a reasonable time shall have been atiorded for 
the arrival of information of this his Majesty's 
order at any portor place from which she 
gailed, or which, after having notice of this 
order, shall be found in the prosecution of 
any voyage contrary to the restrictions con- 
tained in this prder, shall be captured, and, 
together with her cargo, condemned as lawful 
prize to the captors: And whereas countries, 
not engaged im the war, have acquiesced 
in these orders of France, prohibiting ail 
trade in any articles the produce or Manufac- 
ture of his Majesty’s dominions; and the 
merchants of those countries have givea coun- 
tenance and effect to those probibitions, by 
accepting from persons styling themselves 
commercial agents of the enemy, resident at 
neutral ports, , certain documents, termed 
“* certificates of origin,” being ceriificates 
obtained at the ports of shipment, declaring 
that the articles of the cargo are not of the 
produce or manufacture of his Majesty's 
dominions, or to that effect—And whereas 
this expedient has been directed by France, 
and submitted to by such merchants, as part 
of the new system of warfare directed against 
the trade of this kingdom, and as the most 


efleejnal instrument of accomplishing the 
same, and it is therefore essentially ——7 
to resist 1t;—-His Majesty is thercfore pleased, 
by and with the advice of his privy coycil, to 
order, and.it is hereby ordered, that if any 
vessel, afier reasonabie time shall have been 
aflorded for receiving notice of this his Mie 
Jesty’s order atthe port or place from which 
such vessel shall have cleared out, shall be 
found carrying any such certficate or docu- 
ment as aloresaid, or any document referring 
to, or authenticating the same, such vessel 
shall be adjndged lawful prize to the captor, 
together with the goods laden therein, Le- 
longing to the person or persons by whom, 
or on whose bebalf, any such document was 
vat on board.—Aad the right honourable the 
ords conunissioners of his Majesty's treasury, 
his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of state, 
the lords comnnissioners of the Adiniraity, and 
the judges of the high court of Admiralty 
and courts of vice-admiralty, are to take the 
necessary measures herein, as to them shall res 
spectively appertain.—W. FawKENER. 


At the Court at the Queen’s Palace, the 
11th of November, 1807, present, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas articles of the growth and manu- 
facture of foreign connires, cannot by law 
beimported into taiscouutr:, except in British 
ships, or in ships belonging to the countries 
of which such articles are the growtu and 
manufacture, without an order in council 
specially authorising te same.—His Majesty, 
taking into consideration the order of this 
day’s date, respecting the trade to be carried 
on to and from the ports of the enemy, and 
deeming it expedient that any vessel belong 
ing to any country im alliance, or at amity 
with his Majesty, may be permitted to im- 
port into. this country articles of the produce 
or manufacture of countries ot war with his 
Majesty.—Hiis Majesty, by and with the 
advice of his privy council, is therefore pleased 
to order, andit is hereby oidered, that all 
goods, wares, or merchandizes, specified and 
included in the schedule of av act, passed in 
the forty-third year of his present Mayesty’s 
reign, intituled ** An act to repeal the du- 
‘* ties of customs payable in Great main, 
“and to grant other duties in lieu thereof,” 
may be imported from any port or place 
belonging to any state not at amity wiih bis 
Majesty, in ships belonging to anv state at 
amity with his Majesty, subject to the pay- 
ment of such duties, and labie to such draws 
backs as are now established oy law upon the 
importation of the said goods, wares, or mere 
chandize, in ships navigated according to 
law ; and with respect to such of the said 
goods, wares, or merchandize, as are aus 
thorised to. be warehouszed under the provi- 
siens : an act, passed in the forty-third year 
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of his present Majesty's reign, intituled * An 
** act for permitting certain goods imported 
** into Great Britain, to be secured ia ware- 
** houses without payment of duty,” subiect 
to all the regulations of the said !ast-men- 
tioned act; and with respect to all articles 
which are prohibited by law from being im- 
ported into this country, it is ordered, that 
the same shall be reported for exportation to 
any country in amiy or alliance with his 
Majesty.— And his Majesty is further pleased, 
by and with the advice of his privy council, 
to order, and it is hereby sneeel, that all 
vessels which shall arrive at any port of the 
United Kingdom, or the port of Gibraltar 
or Malta, in consequence of hawng been 
warned pursuarit to the aforesaid order, or in 
consequence of receiving information, in any 
other manner, of the said order subsequent 
to their having taken on board any part of 
their cargoes, whether previous or subsequent 
to their sailing, shall be permitted to report 
their cargoes for exportation, and shall be 
allowed to proceed upon their voyages to their 
original ports of destination (if not unlawful 
before the issuing of the said order), or to 
any port at amity with his Majesty, upon 
receiving a certificate from the collector or 
comptroller of the customs at the port at 
which they shall so enter (which certificate 
the said collectors and comptrollers of the 
customs are hereby authorised and required to 
give), setting forth that such acts came 
into such port in consequence of being so 
warned, or of receiving such information as 
aforesaid ; and that they were permitted to 
sail from such port under the regulations 
which his Majesty has been pleased to esta- 
blish in respect to such vessels. But in case 
any vessel so arriving shall prefer to import 
her cargo, then sach vessel shall be allowed 
to enter and impoit the same, upon such 
terins and conditions as the said cargo might 
have been imported upon, according to law, 
in case the said vessel had sailed after having 
received notice of the said order, and in con- 
formity thereto. —And it is further ordered, 
that afl vessels which shall arrive at any port 
of the United Kingdom, or at Gibraltar or 
Malta, in conformity and obedience to the 
said order, shall be allowed, in respect to all 
articles which may be on board the same, 
except sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, snuff, and 
tobacco, to clear out to any port whatever, 
to be specified in such clearance ; and, with 
respect to the last-mentioned articles, to ex- 

rt the same to such ports, and under such 
conditions and regulations only, as his Ma- 
jesty, by any licence to be granted for that 
purpose, may direct—And the right ho- 
nourable the lords commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, his Majesty's principal secre- 
taries of state, the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and the judges of the high court 
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of Admiralty and courts of Vice-Admiralty, 


are to take the necessary measures herein as 
to them shall respectively, 
FawKeENer. 

At the Court at the Queen's Palace, the 
11th of November, 1807, present, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty in Council. 

Whereas the sale of ships by a Belligerent 
to a neutral is considered by France to be 
illegal.—And whereas a great part of the 
shipping of France and her allies has been 
fron: capture during the present 
iostilities by transiers, or pretended transfers 
to neutrals.——And whereas, it is fully justifi- 
able to adopt the same rule, in this respect, 
towards to the enemy, which is applied by 
the enemy to this country.—His Majesty is 
pleased, by and with the advice of his ieee J 
council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that in furure the sale toa neutral of any 
vessel belonging to his Mayesty’s enemies, 
shall not be deemed to be legal, nor in any 
manner to transfer the property, nor to alter 
the character of such Fost : and all vessels 
now belonging, or which shall hereafter be- 
long to any enemy of his Majesty, notwith- 
standing any sale, or pretended sale to a neu- 
tral, after a reasonable time shall have elapsed, 
for receiving information of this his Majesty's 
order at the place where such sale, or pre- 
tended sale, was eflected, shall be captured 
and brought in, and shall be adjudged as 
lawful prize to the captors.—And the right 
honourable the lords commissioners of his 
Majesty’s treasury, his Majesty's principal 
secretaries of state, the lords commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and the judges of the high 
court of Admiralty and courts of Vice- Admi- 
alty, are to take the necessary measures 
herein as to them shall respectively appertain, 
—W. Fawkener. 

Politicians are, at present, pretty much in 
the state of Milton's Satan, when exploring 
the regions of Chaos and old Niglit ; their 
conjcetures are reduced to the character of 
mere guesses, as to facts, and if possible, less 
than guesses as to future events; they have no 
guiding star, to direct them in their course, 
but they must 

“ Find outtheiruncouth way,” 
as well as their vacillating judgments will 
suffer them. 

To repeat those observations which every 
speaker inakes an hundred times a day, on the 
preponderance of France on the Continent, 
or on the spirit of further aggrandizement 
cherished and displayed by her despotic ruler, 
is 10 give up at once, every pretention to no- 
velty, and is not altogether respectful to the 
sources from whence the Panorama derives 
information. Yet we cannot avoid alluding 
to this fact, beeause the unhappy fate of ae 
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iuconsiderable portion of mankind, is linked | 
in with that which awaits the Continent of | 
Europe, and depends on the fiat of a single 
mind. ‘To suppose that avy enterprize is re- 
yulsive to the ambition of Bonaparte, because 
it is gigantic, is to have suflered by expe- 
rience without receiving any profit. ‘To sup- 
pose that the calamities which might be ex- 
pected to attend it, whether to his own peo- 
ple, or to those whom they oppressed, would 
form any thing beyond the mere calculation 
of an arithmetician, is to be wilfully blind 
to facts that have already passed before our 
eves. To consider the obstacles presented by 
Nature as insurmountable to ambition, is to 
encourage delusion, notwithstanding the les- 
sons which ought to be derived from events. 
There remains, then, only the firm deter- 
mination to resist with every heart and hand 
the encroachments which he would make, and 
to do that duty which every man owes to God 
and his country, to the welfare of society, 
and to the security of posterity. There has 
not fora long time been any medium between 
unconditional submission, and peremptory 
self-defence. If we cast our eye over the 
governments of Europe, we find Russia cajol- 
ed by fair promises, and glittering prospec- 
tives ; the territories of a neighbour and a 
rival, have fascinated her eyes, and what is 
to be done, las charms superior to what al- 
ready has Leen done, so that, the danger of 
what is in actual possession, disappears before 
the splendid expectations of approaching ac- 
quisitions. So far as concerns Britain, Rus- 
sia is much as before: not so cordial as to be 
in perfect harmony: not so adverse as to be 
absolutely at daggers draw. No acts of enmity 
have broken out, to commit either coun- 
try, as an enemy to the other: and acts 
of friendship, have been very sparingly per- 
formed to disprove those rumours of dissatis- 
faction, which however they may have been 
magnified by public report, have had some 
eccasion and been derived from some cause. 
In plain terms the plans suggested by France, 
have for the moment connected Frauce and 
Russia ;—let ‘Turkey be well aware at whose 
expence. 

Sweden is reposing, and awaiting events : 
they are not likely to be more unpropitious 
than they have been. 

Denmark acts like a person enraged: if 
she really had formed connexions with Buo- 
naparte inimical to this country, she is enra- 
ged at being detected, and paying the penalty 
of her guilt: but her innocence cannot be in- 
ferred from her conduct. She has declared 
war against Britain, and carries on hostilities 
with as much rancour as France can desire. 
There is, however, one good effect likely to 
result from this dispute :—the conviction that 
the Danish forts do not so command the 
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sailing up it. This may form one considera- 
tion ata peace, when the toll-duties are un- 
der adjustment. The Danish [men of war 
and] stores, taken from Copenhagen, are most- 
ly arrived safe in England: reports are so 
contradictory as to their quantities and qua- 
lities, that we must wait for further informa- 
tion before we draw any conclusions as to the 
iutent with which they were collected. 

Holland is obedient to France. 

France has lately commanded Holland to 

shut her ports against colonial produce, come 
from whence it may. She has enforced, 
without any previous notice, her own edicts 
in Hamburgh, heretofore cul/ed a free town ; 
and has there seized and condemned Ameri- 
can vessels having colonial produce on board, 
though nothing contrary to the laws of that 
city. The American consul, there, has 
written to the ship masters, that he can give 
them no advice, that they must abide by their 
own discretion, and that he cannot answer 
for events..... 50 much for French friendship 
at Hamburgh! At home, France has for- 
bid the entry of all vessels having colonial 
produce of any kind, for fear some part of it 
should he British. She has endeavoured to 
prevail on America to shut her ports against 
Sritain ; having failed in that, she has, in 
revenge, as to effect, shut her own ports 
against America ; and it remains to be seen, 
what the feelings of the Americans will be in 
consequence. 

France, in short, not only is the despot 
of the continent, but she atlects of late to 
manifest her depotism more flagrantly, than 
before. As to any injury she may do herself, 
her vexation at having hitherto done so little 
to Britain, renders her insensible to conse- 
quences. She cares not what pain she suffers, 
»rovided she may indulge the satisfaction of 
caused her foe to sufier. Whether 
this is the way to obtain ** Ships, Colonies, 
and Commerce,” to invigorate manufactures, | 
and to deal with foreign parts, in the cha- 
racter of consumers of French commodities, 
time will shew: we think it is not; and 
shall be surprised to find that itis. 

France has ultimate views on Spain; but 
Spain if aware of them, appears to make 
common cause with France, against Portugal ; 
and this will last till 

France has commanded Portugal to seize 
all British persons and property, as she herself 
had done long ago: but, Portugal, one of 
the weakest states of Europe, very honoura- 
bly refused to stain her reputation by such 
nefarious conduct ; she was indeed unable to 
resist the power of France, but she was able 
to inform the British residents in her territo- 
ries, of their danger, and they have had 
sufficient time to eseape with all their proper- 
ty: there remain few, if any persons, and 
om: a single pipe of wine. There is 
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however great loss sustained inthe fixed proper- | spiracy. At the same time that [ direct the 


ty houses &e : but this 1s of little cain to the ene 
my. Conjectore busies itself asto what may 
be the future state of Portugal, or rather ol the 
Portuguese Government, for the country 
ivelf is, no doubt allotted, to a branch of the 
Buonaparté family, and will form oue Sove- 
reignty with Spain. 

Thus will another of the old Monarchies 
of Europe be deprived of its dignity. Low 
Jong these chanyings are to contine, and 
what may be the final rese!t is far beyoud the 


| 
| 


reach of mortal ken. Portugal is at war | 


with Britain through French instigation ; but 
that this is norhing more than the last shift to 
avert if possible Corsican venyeance due to 
honour and good faith, is generally believed! 
and the continuance of our ambassador at 
Lisbon, to the last moment, supports this 
belief. 

The following proclamations recently re- 
ceived from this part of Kurope, are calculated 
not only to fill the politician with perplexity, 
but the sympathetic mind with horror. We 
place first that which discloses a scene of 
guidtin Spain. 


publication of this affair to my subjects, I 
cannot avoid expressing to them the regret by 
which Lam agitated; but that regret will be 
alleviated by the demonstrations of their loy- 
aliy.—You will take the proper measures to 
have this deeree circulated in dee form. 
Cuaries R.——By command of his Majes- 
ty, | transnmt this decree to your exce lency, 
in order that it may be duly promulgated.— 
Signed by the ministers, and addressed to all 
Viceroys, &c. &c.” 


The first question which the astonished 
reader ashs after perusing this document con- 
cerns its authenticity—is it genuine ?—We 
answer that several copies of it nave been ree 
ceived at London, from Bilboa in Spain, aud 
thatit is mentioned in letters from Lisbon. 


| We have not, ourselves, examined a copy, 
| but those who have, assure us, that there is no 
cause of doubt respecting it We incline, 


©C. R.—God, who watches over his crea- | 
tures, does not permit the consummation of | 
atrocious deeds, when the intended victitns 


are innocent.—Thus his omnipotence has 
saved me from the most unheard of catas- 
trophe.—My people, my subjects, all kuow 
my Ciiristianity and settled habits, all 
love me, and I reecive from al! of then j cools 
of their veneration—such as the conduc: of 
a parent calls for trom his children.--[ lived 
persasded of this felicity, and devoted to tle 
repose of my family, when an unknown hand 
discovered the naost atrocious and unheard of 
conspiracy, whic! was carmed on in my own 

alace, against ny person.—My life, which 
30 often been danger, was too long, in 
the eyes of my successor, whe, inf 
by prejudice, and alienated from every pria- 
ciple of Christianity that my paternal care 
and love had taught hiu, had entered into a 

raject to dethrone me. Informed of this, 
thought proper to enqulie personally into 
the truth of the fact, and surprising ham in 
my room, | found in his possession the cypher 
of his correspondence, and of the insirucious 
he had received from the vile conspirators. 
—In consequence of this discovery, 1 imme- 
diateiy convoked the governor and council, in 
order that they might make the necessary 
enquiries ; and the result has been the detec- 
tion of several malefactors, whose imprison- 
ment I have ordered; as also the arrest of 
my son at his residence. This is an addi- 
tional aggravation of the affliction I Jabour 
under ; but however painful to my feelings, 
t must be submitted to, as it is of the utinost 
jmportance to the suppression of suclfa con- 


however, to believe that the translator has 
erred in translating the passage ‘* surpriging 
am [ihe Prince of Asturias] in my room.”— 
This has led some to imagine, that the Prince 
was cuughe in his father’s aperiment: we 
rather think, that the passage imports the 
“ surprising of the Prince of Asturias in 
stead of sutlering him to surprise the King.” 
—And with this agrees the orders to ‘* arrest 
the Prince at his residence,’—W hereas, had 
Ire been found in the King’s apartment with 


| clearevidences of guilt about him, he would 


| 


certainly have been arrested on the spot. 

‘Lhe second question naturally asked is, 
‘« for what purpose was this atrocious act, 
intended, if the accusation be true?”—or, if 
the Prince is suffering under an aspersion, 
** for what purpose were these snares laid for 
him, and by waom ?” 

To convey with some degree of intelligibili- 
ty, those ideas which occur to us, it is neces« 
sary to remind the reader of the character of 
those to whom the government of the hing- 
dom of Spain is confided. 

We waive all discussion on the personal 
character of the monarch, any further than 
to say, that he is engrossed by the pleasures 
of the chase, and that this exercise is his 
delight. He has transferred the duty and 
irouble of governing bis dominions to the 
Prince of the Peace ; and who is this Prince 
of the Peace? in plain terms the paramour of 
the Queen of Spain, formerly a private in 
the ranks of the Guards, noticed by her for 
his manly figure and athletic form, and gra- 
dually raised by her influence from this low 
orizin to stations of eminence, and at length 
to. the chief offces of Government. His 
iitle is derived from his having made the last 
peace between Spata and the French banditti ; 
and there is no doubt of a present good un- 
derstanding being maintained between him 
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and the Corsican, whose origin is as nob/e as 
his own. With the true baseness of vulgar 
blood, he now treats the Queen with asperity 
and contempt, and is suspected of having 
formed designs, not calculated to blazon his 
loyalty. 

The prince of Asturias is about twenty- 
four years of age; and has always shewn, so 
far as he might, a reluctance at complying 
with the mandates of the Prince of Peace: in| 
this he has been countenanced by not a few | 
of the nobles of the old Spanish blood, who 
have beheld with indignation, more or less | 
openly acknowledged, the undue prepon- 
derance of an upstart in the council of their | 
Sovereign. It is true that the prince keeps | 
them under as well as he can, st rules them | 
by the same power, as that which Cardinal 
Ximenes shewed to the Spanish grandees 
who enquired on what his authority was | 
founded ?—He pointed to a regiment of sol- | 
diers, then exercising, and seen through his | 
window,—they understood his meaning, and 
their own danger, well enough. The Prince 
of Peace, in fact, has filled every place 
about the court with his partisans—but, is 
his power, therefore, really well founded ? 

‘The Princess of Asturias, wife of the Prince, 
becoming pregnant, and promising an heir to 
the crown, died in that state, about eight 
months ago. But that the causes of her death 
were less natural effects, that political mo- 
tives, was a prevailing suspicion among the 
prying inquisitives of Madrid. Her decease 
was attributed to poison. It would be in no 
wise surprising, if her husband, deprived at 
once of his consort, and his issue, should me- 
ditate vengeance against the power which had 
thus afflicted him ; and it is possib/e that he 
may have listened to proposals for abridging 
the authority of the Prince of the Peace, un- 
der which he, himsel!, the nobles, and the 

ople, have now long groaned. If so, this 
been construed into treason against his 
father. But, we find, that the genesal opi- 
nion is, that he is entirely innocent of any 
ill intention, and that an artificial and pre- 
tended plot has been conjured into existence, 
for the sake of removing under convenient ac- 
cusations, those whom the Prince of the Peace 
considers as his adversaries : meaning, in the 
first place the heir apparent to the crown, 
and with him the Anti-gailican party. 

The people of Madrid are so sensible of 
fhe necessity of opposing the measures of a 
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| the machinations of a distant tyrant, and of 
| an internal despot, 
| We now behold in the neighbouring king- 
! dom of Portugal, an event which has not 
| had its paralel fora long series of years. 
tugal, the ancient ally of Britain, to whouwt 
the British commerce was profitable beyond 
that of any other country has issued the fol« 
lowing Declaration. 
BY THE PRINCE REGENT OF PORTUGAL, &e, 


‘© Palaee of Mafra, Oct. 20th, 1807.— 
It having been my greatest desire to preserve 
within my dominions the most perfect neu- 
trality during the present war, upon the good 
account of the acknowledged good effects 
which result from it to the subjects of this 
crown; but it being impossibie to preserve it 
any longer, and reflecting at the same time 
how beneficial a geweral peace will be to hu- 
manity ; | have judged it proper to accede to 
the cause of the Continent, by uniting my- 
self to his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
and King of Italy, and to his Catholic Ma 
jesty, in order to contribute, as far as may be 
in my power, to the acceleration of a maritime 
peace, wherefore I am pleased to order, that 
the ports of this kingdom may be shut against 
the entry of all ships of war and merchant 
vessels belonging to Great Britain ; and thus 
it is to be understood. —Given at the Palace of 
Mafra, the 20th of October 1807. By order 
of the Prince Regent, our Sovereign, 
(Signed) Tur prince. That all persons 
may have due notice, it is directed that this 
edict be publicly affixed. J. F. LUDOVIC.” 

We make no comments on the above, be- 
cause Portugal never pretended to the posses~ 
sion of a power equal to the maintenance of 
her independence, against Gallie preponder= 
ance. Portugal isentitled to many allowances, 
for who can countervail harsh necessity ? 
A short time will inform us whether the 
threat of Bonaparte to annihilate the soves 
reignty of the present representatives of the 
house of Braganga in Portugal, will drive 
them, for personal security, out of their Euroe 
pean dominions. We do not see how they 
can avoul it. May Providence grant them 
wisdom and protection ! 

From Italy our advices are very trifling: 
most probably, there is little concerning wich 
to advise; we shall therefore only remark 
that Bonaparte has not yet set out on his journey 
thither. 


man who has sutlered 40,000 of the best 
troops of Spain to wander in a distant part of 
Europe, where they are useless to their own 
country; who has admitted French armies 
into the heart of Spain, and who evidently 
awaits the eflects of foreign interference, 
that they have manifested symptoms of in- 
subordination, if not of revolt, and thus 
the affairs of Spain are likely to suiler by 


We believe that our minister, sent with 
amicable proposals, to Constantinople has 
failed there, We are sorry for any failure of 
pacific overtures: but, we areof opinion that 
the Turk has enough to do to take care of 
himself, be will not active/y injure us 
much, The Sultan may have the fire cf 
youth, he cannot have the experience of dge. 
Report speaks of his inteution of re-estae 


| 

| 

| 
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blishing the European discipline ; in spite of 
the mutinous disposition of the Jamizaries, 
which still continues ; and which is not ex- 
pected to subside. As to the cutting off of a 
few heads, or a few hundreds, fanaucism will 
never want leaders, and the only advantage 
gained by summary executions will be the 
shifting of ‘* the sacred duty of insurrection” 
from A and B to C and D. 

In the mean while France and Russia will 
not be long without pretexts of oflence; 
and then, the Turkish army will find ita 
a difficult thing to sustain its former reputa- 
tion. The ferocity of the  Saladins, 
the Amuraths, the Mahomets may re- 
vive, but there is not at present, any symp- 
toms of such revivification, It is very likely 
that our forces in Egypt have pe orders 
to quit that country : what we held there is 
of no value to us, unless we held more: and 
that same quantity of foree is capable of 
holding elsewhere to greater advantage. In 
fact, our opinion is, that it might hold else- 
where in that very neighbourhood to greater 
advantage. 

The importance of Malta and Sicily in a 

litical point of view, is now felt; but it 
will be still further felt when the French have 
established themselves in Dalmatia, and on the 
Western coast of Greece. 


Amid this confusion and tinfamarre, we 
are happy to learn that our possessions in the 
East Indies continue in peace, and that there 
is no appearance of any power rising up in 
that country to disturb them. Not that such 
extensive regions can be free at all times from 
the incidental violences of subordinate 
chiefs. From the Cape of Good Hope, we 
hear little ; and that has no particular interest. 

The West Indies continue to be the subject 
of great anxiety: we mean as to the profit 
for which individuals depend upon them. 
Our readers have scen in another part of this 
number, and ia several of our foregoing nam- 
bers, statements connected with this subject. 

lf we direct our attention to America, we 
have to report a gradual subsidence of the 

tblic opinion, from that violence against 

ritain, to which it bad been raised by party 
management, to somewhat more like ra- 
tionality and temper. [tis probable, that, 
afier all their efiurts, the Gallic party has 
not been able to rouse more than a few of 
its own partisans: and that the good sense 
of the mass of the population, has preserved 
them from the contagious fever of party rage 
against * the old country.” The govern- 
ment of America has proceeded with caution 
and dignity, and we hope that it is not too 
much to expect to see the British interest 
maintain itself on the western continent, in 


“Spite of every manceuvre of its enemies. 


Parliament is expected to meet Jan. 21, 1808, 


Great Britain is undeniably in difficult 
circumstances, and those who have to conduct 
her affairs are no objects of envy to the well- 
informed. ‘The fact is, that decision is ne- 
cessary ; yet one decided step may lead to 
consequeuces not even foreseen, much less 
intended. Nothing would be easier than to 
die without a struggle; but, perish the 
thought!—for, in fact, nothing would be so 
painful. We have no report to make on the 
military affairs of the kingdom: the attempt 
on Buenos Ayres will, very properly, be sub. 
mitted to official investigation, we suppose 
before a court martial. Our navy has had no 
opportunity of distinguishing itself: for the 
capture ofa few privateers is no distinction 
for the British navy. Our comimerce cannot 
expect to be relieved from the pressure which 
confines and cramps it; while that severe 
struggle continues under which this part of 
the world labours. In fact, we are come to 
a point, and a few short sentences are of equal 
avail with an enlarged dissertation. 

Weare cut off from the Continent of Eu- 
rope ; Portugal is said (by the Freneh papers) 
to be annihilated: i. e. the sovereign is de- 
throned : Austria, is said (by the same au- 
thority) to have declared war against us : 
(Austria has no navy.) America is punished 
for maintaining a respect for public faith ; 
because tha/ is in some degree favourable to 
us.—Under these circumstances 


BRITAIN MUsT STAND ALONE. 


Induced by our priority of AururNTIc in- 
formation, we warned our countrymen five 
months ago, * what they have to trust to, we 
mean, THE BLESSING OF GOD, AND THEIR 
OWN SPIRIT OF INDEPENDANCE. Bowna- 
PARTE MUST BE EXCLUDED FROMTHE OCEAN? 
EUROPE, BECAUSE SUBJUGATED BY HIM, MUST 
BE CUT OFF FROM THE OTHER QUARTERS OF 
THE WORLD: AND BRITAIN MUST KEEP 
PACE BY HER EXERTIONS ON THE WATER, 
WITH ALL THAT THE EMPEROR AND KING 
CAN ACCOMPLISH BY LAND. THE STRUGGLE 
WILL BE ARDUOUS! IT WILL BE DISTRESS- 


* Comp. Panorama, Vol. II. 
repeat part of our motto then ac 


P. 897. We 

opted from 

our immortal bard in proof of this fact: 
not sleepy business; 

But must be look’d to speedily, and strongly. 

Our expectation that it should be thus, 

Hath made us forward, —— 
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ING ! IT WILL BE LONG ! IT WILL LEAD TO 
IMPORTANT RESULTS!—BUT, WHAT EVER 
HAPPENS, WE HOPE TO SEE BrIvAIN 
MAINTAIN ITS HONOUR, AND ITS IMPORT- 
ANCE TOO, IN SPITE OF GALLIC PERFIDY, 


ARROGANCE, AND HATRED. 


*.* We eapect that our next number will 
contain important details on this sulject.— 
We have spoken, and shall continue to speak 
out, our sentiments, as loyal subjects to our 
King, and genuine sons of Great Britain. 


To remove all imputation of assuming un- 
due positiveness, and attriluting to our own 
opinion an importance to which it ts not en- 
titled, we desire it may be understood, that 
our knowledge of the French Court, under 
the Monarchy, and our intimacy with the ce- 
dcbrated Brissot, and other chiefs (les ra- 
cines de la Révolution) enable us to speak 


JSrom personal observation as to the real sen- |, 


timents of EVERY description of those who 
have grasped the government of France, and 
as tothe intentions and plans of most of 
them. Buonaparté is now only following 
the plans which they laid down: his measures 
are not new :—he adopts those of his prede- 
cessors ; and he will persevere in the execu- 
tion of them to the utmost verge of possilili- 
ty. We speak this of our own knowledge, 
and pledge our responsibility to the truth of 
it. The fact is, that, before the Revolu- 
tion, France had the disposition, but not the 
means: the convulsions of Europe have open- 
ed new scenes of possibility, aud these the 
Corsican is endeavouring to realize. 
AMERICAN CoMMERCE . 

Copy of the Circular Letier addressed ly the 
Consul of the United States, at Ham- 
burgh, to the Masters of American Ships, 
bound to that port : dated Hamburgh, Nov. 
4, 1807. 

To masters of American ships, @c. 

In the present unprecedented crisis, such 
great and almost daily changes take place, 
and the measures of the Belligerents, affect- 
ing commerce, are put into such immediate 
operation, that it is impossible for the most 
prudent, with the best intentions, to avoid 
the injuries which, on every side, lay in wait 
for fair neutral trade.—It is, therefore, by no 
means my intention to assume any controul 
in the destination of your ships, but merely 
to state such facts as it is important you 
should know. In this measure my own 
opinion has been fortified by those of the most 
respectable merchants here in connection with 
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my country expressed to me in their written 


French Custom-house ofticers, 


or Douaniers, withoutany official intimation to 


the foreign agents here, have, some time 


since, in virtue of au imperial decree, applied 
the commercial regulations and laws of France 
to the trade of this city, and, without avy 
exceptions, require certificates of origin, 
signed by the Krench consul at the place of 
shipment, for all articles attempted to be in- 
troduced here. In addition to the inconve- 
niences which the prompt and unexpected 
execution of this measure presented, within 
a few days, a new orderof the French Emperor 
has interdicted, in the most rigid manner, 
the navigation of the Elbe and Weser, to all 
ships, whether going or coming; and in 
consequence of it the American ship Julius 
Henry, coming from Baltimore, has been 
seized, the cargo hat been sequestered, the ship 
has been liberated, but without any freight, and 
mustremain under an embargo, of which the 
term cannot be foreseen. Under this state of 
things, it must occur to every one, that it can- 
not promote the interests confided to you, to 
enter either ofthese rivers. Having stated thus 
much, Ican only leave you to follow the dictates 
of your own prudence, assuring you, that I 
shall endeavour to send you new advices by 
the first of December, or sooner, if any favours 
able change takes place. 
J. M. Fores. 


Consul of the United States of America. 
BRITISH COMMERCE. 

Official Letter from the French Consul, at 
Bremen, to his Excellency the Burgomas- 
ter, President of the Senate of that City. 
dated, Bremen, Oct. 20. 

Sir,—I hasten to inform you, that it is the 
intention of his Majesty the Emperor and 
King, that all navigation on the Weser be 
prohibited ; itis bis Majesty’s desire that all 
vessels, even French, entering the Weser, be 
stopped, provided they are wholly or partly 
laden with colonial produce, or any other 
goods of whatever kind, that England can 
furnish. The goods are to be put under se- 
questration, and taken in charge until farther 
orders.-—Vessels loaded solely with merchan- 
dize, which it is possible England e@annot 
furnish, suchas pitch, tar, iron, copper, and 
Fiench wines, are to be exempted from sei- 
zure; and all vessels are to be prevented from 
leaving the Weser.—I am finally ordered to 
take the most efficacious measures that the 
intentions of his Majesty be strictly and 
immediately fulfilled. 1 hasten to wara you 
thereof, that you may immediately inform the 
Merchants of this City, in order that they 
may avoid the inevitable Joss to which they 
will be exposed, if they attempt to render 
ineflectua} the measures taken for the rigid and 
prompt exceution of the orders of my Sove- 
reigu.— Taw, &c. LAGAU. 
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= | der, and Mr.H.AJohnson, of Christ church, ad- 
UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND | mitled B A. 
: PKOMOTIONS. Mr. R.C.Jones, B.A.and scholar of Jesus col. 
3 OXFORD. elected Fellow of that society. 
+ Rev. H. Richards, D.D. rector of Exeter col., | Mr.C. 1. Griffith is admitted scholar of Wad- 
having been previously nominated by the Duke | ham col. 
of Portland, chancellor of the university, to be CAMBRIDGE. 
his vice-chancellor for the ensuing year, wase The Declamation Prizes at Trinity col. are 
in fall convocation, invested with that office, | this year adjudyed as follows : The Latin Prize 
being his second year. After which the vice- | to Hewitt; first English, Baley ; second, Lloyd 
chancellor nominated his pro-vice chancellors, | gtus; third, Iyall. 
vz. Rev. M. Mailow, D. D. presidentof St. John’s Oct. 2. Messrs. J. Taddy, R. Allott, F. J. Pul- 
co'. Rev.W, Landon, ).D. provostot Worcester | lock, and ].D.Hustier, B.A. of Trinity col, elec- 
col. Rev. J. Parsons, D.D, master of Balli 1 eol. | ted fellows or that society. 
andRev. D. Hughes, D.D. principal of Jesuscol. | — 10. Firstday of Michae'mas term, the fol- 
Oct. 10. The first day of Michaelmas term, | lowing gentlemen were chosen officers of the u- 
the Rev. G, Radcliffe, and T. Hanmer, B.A. | niversity forthe vear ensuing Procrors, 
of Brasenose col, admitted M.A. Pollen Esq. | Hunt, M.A. King’s col, aad H.Pe:rce,M A. Cae 
of Christ-church, Mess:s W. Chambers, of | therine hall. Moderators, R.Weodhouse,M.A, 
daten, Bonham, of Corpus-Chiristi, and W. | Caius, and G.D Oyly,M.A. Bene’t.—Serutators, 
Barnett, of Brasenose, admitted B.A. |.Grees,B.D Sidney,and J.Hunt,b.D Queen’s.— 
— 14. Rev. D.W.Davics, B.A. of Brasenose, | Vaxors,}.Gilbert,M.A.Emanuel, and ].Day. MA 
admitted M.A. MrC.'I’. Johnson, of the same | Caius 
col. admitted B.A, — 12. The following gentlemen were chosen 
— 15. Rev. IT. Hulse, studest in law, of All | of the caput :——The Vice-chancellor ; J.Turver, 
Souls’ admitted B. incv.law. Rev. $.J.Pollen, | Pemb. ball, Divinity ; E. D. 
B.A. of Brasenose, admittel M.A, grand com- | Jesus, Law; R.Sil!,M.D.Emanuel, Physic; G. 
founder. Rev, G. Phillips, of Jesus, W. Maish, | Caldwell,M.A. Jesus, Sca.non-regent ; 
J. Cawood, and LSaunders, o/ St, Edmund Hall, | lingworth M.A, Peterh. Sen.rcgent, 
B. As, admitted M.A. — 10. M:.C.W. Marriott of 5t.John’s,admit- 
+ — 22. Rev. C. Buckerilge B.D. of St. fohn’s | ted M.A. and M:.J. browning, tel. of King’s, to 
Precentor and first canon residentiary of Liteh- | the degree of B.A. 
ficid, admitted D.D, Messrs. A, Mackenzie and — 17. M:.8.Hamond,of Emanuel,admit.B.A. 
E. Goodenough, and Rev. J. Owen, of Christ- Nov. 1. W.H.Williams,esq. of Caius,adm tted 
Church, B.A. admitted M.A,; Mr. P. Panter, | D.in vhysic. Rev.C.Swainson,M.A.of St John’s, 
of Magdalen hail, B.A. admitted ad eundem from the university of Ox 
= 23. Rev, E. Duke, of MagJalen hal!, and | ford, and J, C. Hobhouse and S, Acthill, esq. of 
Rey. J. Constable of University col. BLA, admit- | Trinity, admirted B.A. 
ted M.A. grand compounders; also, Mr, J. Par- ~- 2. Rev, D-. Pearce, master of Jesus col, 
sons, B.A. o'Oriel col, admisted MA. In fullcon- | and Dean of res gned the office of vice-ch. 
vocation, J. Powell, Esq. gent. com. of Exeter | and Rev. F. Barnes, D.D. master of Peterhouse, 
col, admitted to the hon. degree of M.A. pre- | elected. Dr.B. served the office in 1788 
sented by S.P, Rigaud, M.A, Fel. of the same col. The sermon at Great St. Mfary’s was 
= 29. Messrs, R,Smith of Worcester col, and | preached by tlie rev.Dr.Douglas, maser of Be- 
M. Swabcy, of Christ church, adinitted B.A. ue’t col —The Latin speech in’the senate-house 
— 30. Rev. J.C. Woodhouse M.A, studeut in | was delivered by Mr.Hibgame, Fel, of Jesns col. 
diviaity, of Christ chure), and Dean of Lich- Mr.Serg.Lens,Fel.of Downing col.,and Jate of 
field, admitted B. and D D. grand compounder. | St, Jolin’s,is clected Counsel to this university, 
Nov, 3. 5. Lushington, esq. B.C.L. of All | in the room of the R.Hon.S.Perceval,resigned. 
Soul,’ che Hon. S. Rodney, of Christ church, and The Marq.of Hartington, eldest son of the 
Mr. E. H. Owen, B.A. of the same house; Mr. } D.of Devonshire ; Ld.Ipswich, eldest son of E. 
LE, Tarleton, B.A. of Brasenose, and the Hon. | of Euston ; and the hoa. Mr. Bridgeman, son of 
-P, Bouveric, B.A. of Oriel, elected fellows of | Ld. Biagford, are admitted of Trinity col.-- And 
Ali Sou's’ Ld.Hamilton, second son of the Marq.of Aber- 
— 4. Rev.R.A. Burney, of Magdalen, Mr. J. | corn; the hon, Mr.Clive,second son of El.Powis; 
“T, Allen, of Brasnose, and Rev. W. T. Beer of | and the hon.Mr.Law,eldest son of Ld. Ellenbo« 
Worcester col. B.A. admitted M.A. G.E. Han | rough, are admitted of St. John’s col, 
mer, esq. of University col. Mr, J.D.1, Fortescue The Marq. Spineto, Kut, of Malta,is appoint- 
and the Hon, R. Cust, of Oriel, admitted B.A. | ed tothe ancient and honourable office of Ensi- 
—11. Mr. H. F, Thistlethwayte, and Rev. | feror Sword Bearer to the most worshipful the 
J. Munden, B. A. of Queen’s, admitted MA. Commissary of this university. 
Mesors, J. Baker aud W. Parker, admitted | The Seatonian prize is this year adjudged to 
Scholars of New col. the rev, G. J. Hoare, M.A., Fel. of St. Joha’s, for 
— 12. Mr, R. Berens, Student in Law, of All | his poem on The Shipwreck of St, Paul. 
Souls’, admitted B, in Civ, Law. Sir G.Bowyer, The hon. G. Neville, eldest son of Lord Braye 
Fart. and G.S.Fairfax,esq. B.A.of Christ church, | brooke, is admitted of Trinity col. 
admitted M.A., grand compounders, Rev, B. Rev. £,Pearson,B.D.rector of RempstoneNot, 
Pope, of Christ church, and J. Yeates, of New | and late Fel, of Sidney col., is appointed to 
col., .A,, admitted M.A. Hou. S. Rodney, of | preach the Warburtonian Lectures at Lincola’ss 


Ail Sou.s’; E. W, Ingram, esq. grand-compoun- | [nn chapel, 
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Sept. 20. At a Genera! Ordination, holden by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, in Norwich ca- 
thedral, the tollowing gentlemen were ordained: 
—Deacons: F.$. Bevan MA. and J. Smith, BA 
of Emmanuel! col.; Jo P. Chambers, BA. and 
N. R. Dennis, BA. of Corpus Christi cof. : 
J. Day, EA. Se. Mary Magdilen; M. G, 
gar, BA, W. Oakes, MA. Fellow, T. HL Siciv, 
H.R.Williams, BAL ot Cains: W.Gibbs, 
BA, of Jesus; E.ifogy, BA. of Veterbouse; JR 
E.Nelsou, RA. of Christ's ; ©. Pawsey, BA. ond 
H.Raikes, MA. of St. John’s, (3. Poiey, BA. 
of Queen's 3 CI. Mudd. Pries’s 3 C.Clark, RA, 
and J.James, ViA.Feilows of Si.Jdoon’s and 
Spence, BA. of Trtatcy co!, Ox. id. J. Cooper, 
MA, C.M.Donné, BA. BA. and BG. 
Purvis, BA. of Caius: R.Beld, BA. of Siduey 
T.Singleton, BA.ot Corpus Christi; C.Stannard 
MA. Fel. of St. John’s. M. irving of the Uai- 
versicy of Edinburgh, Cautherley and R.W. 
Tooncy. 

— 26. Nis Grace the Archbishop of C.nter- 
bery conseccated a new buria: ground ia Gravel 
Tans, Canterbury, tor the use of the parich of 
St. Mary Bredin. On Saaday hs Grace an 
Ordsnation at the Cathedrai,when the followiay 
gentlemen were viznG.K BA. 
of Oviel col. Oxiord, Deacon. W.ti. Chapman, 
BA. of Pembioke bill; R.O.Tyloen, BA. Fe..of 
Caius; and W. Worlsworth, BA. vi Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge, Priests. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased, by 
letters patent passed undes the Great Seal of 
Ireland, to promote the Hon. and Rev. PF. St. 
Lawrence, DD. Dean of Cork, to the bishopric 
of Cork and Koss, iathe room of Dy. J.G. Beres- 
ford (commonly called Lo.d John George eres- 
ford), translated to the Bishopric of Xaphor. 

Rev. D:, Hook is presented to the prebendal 
stallin the Cathedral of Winchester, void by 
the death of Ds. Sturges, chanceilur of the 
diocese. 

Rev. Mr. Macdonald, nephew of the late Bi- 
shop Douglas, is presented tothe prebend of 
Bitton, by the Bishop of Sa'isbury. 

Rev. R. Field, BA. of Sidney co}, 15 ins ituted 
to the vicarage of Sutton, Suffolk—on the pre- 
sentation of Lord Kous. 

Rev. C, M. Duuné, BA. tothe rectory of 
“Town Barningham and vicarage of Hempnall, 
Norfolk.—J.T. Moit, esq. 

Rev. T. Golightly, MA. of Brasenose col, Ox- 
fo:d, has béen instituted to the rectory of Pod- 
dington, Northamaron,—'T. Golightly, esq. 

Rev. J. Corbould, MA. foraiecrly of Pembroke 
hal!, tothe recioiy of Bawdeswel!, Noviolk.— 
Sir J, Lombe, bart. 

Rev. Wi'cocks, former'y Trinity col. 
to the rectory of Pudding Noston, Noriolk.—T. 
Wright, esq. 

Rev. H. Wastell, MA. Sen. Fel. of Clare hall, 
to the rectory of Knogton with Bythorne and 
Old Westou, Hunting., annexed, vacated by 
death of Rev. C. Favell.—.Master aud Fellows 
of Clare hall. 

Rev. W. Aldrich, BA. vicar of Stowmarket, to 
the rectory of Boyton, Suffolk.— Lord Rous and 
trustees ot Jate Mrs. Warner, dec. 


Rev. T, Smith, MA. chaplain to Lord Mon- 
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son, by adispensation, to the rectory of Wil- 
lingham, with che vicarage of Fradingham, Lin- 
colush.—Rev. T. Broadley, of Huli. 

Rev. f. Lockcou, of Clunville, Hants, aad 
Fel. of Corpus Christi, to the rectory of Churclt 
Brampton, Northamptun.—Master aud Feilows 
of Corpus Christi. 

Rev. H. Wastell, MA. of Clare hall, rector of 
Bangtou cum Byene!ld, Hunts. and vicar of 
Warmii¢ld cum Heath, to the perpetual curacy 
of Chapelthorp, near Waketield —Archbishop 
of York, 


Binkrupts and Certificates between Oct. 20, and Now. 14 
1807, the Atorneys, extracted correctly from the Lone 
don Gaselle. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 


M‘Cann, W. Blackwal!, victualler, 

Wi.etts, R. Salford, Lancashire, manufacturer, 

Drury, P. Evesham, Worcester, brazier. 

Fearon, 1, Watling street, Norwich, shaw! manufacturér, 


BANKRUPTS, 


Oct. 24, Martin, J. Villier’s street, Strand, victualler. 414, - 
Windus and Co, Southampton buildings, Chancery lane. 

Bradshaw, Wm. Shefficld, grocer. Att. Sargant, Norfolke 
row, Shethe!d. 

Holroyde, E. Manchester, dealer. tt, Chesshyre and Co. 
Me@nchester, 

Hetrell, J. Exeter, corn merchant. 
Exeter. 

tig” C. Kingston upon Hull, corn factor. Alt. Gale 

land, Hull. 

Sprague, G.’ Topsham, Devon, rope maker, 

Exeter. 
Heath, W. Chippeniam, Wilts, clothier. Vowles, St. 
James’s, Barton, Eristo . 

Wayoran, J. and J. Gerrard, Swan street, Minories, corne 
Att. Diuce, Billitersq. Fenchurch street. 
uip, Jeand B, Hoyt, Mark lane, wine and brandy 

merchants. Greyson and Co. Angel court, Throgs 
morton street. 

Norden, B. Exeter street, Strand, grocer, Att, Isaacs, Mitre 

court, Aldgate. 

Beck, W. Bishopsgate street, dealer. 4t¢. J. and R. Willis, 
Warnford court, Throgmorton street. 
Potter, W. Kenton, Devonshire, taylor. 

Exeter. 

Oct. 31. Inwood, D. Lower Thames street, oil and coloure 

man. 4?t. Bovill, New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

Eagiestone, W. Hayes, Middiesex, taylor. tt, Popkin, 

Dean street, Soho. 

Sharp, R. Upton picae, Stratford, builder. Art. Wilde, jun. 

Castlé street, Faicon square, 
Etherington, Lawrences Pountney lane, broker. ft. 
Patntier and Son, London st. Fenchurch street. - 

‘Todd, W. Cross jane, St. Mary hill, merchant. Att, Wilde, 

jun, Castle street, Falcon square. 

Taylor, J. Newgate market, salesman. Att. Pearce & Co, 

Paternoster row. 

Ellis, T. Queen street, Ratcliffe, broker. 4ét. Birkitt, Bond 

court, Walbrook. 

Kent, E. White Lion street, Goodman’s fields, furnishing 

ironmonger. 4t/. Flashman, Ely place, Holborn. 

Carr, E. Whitstable, Kent, carpenter. ’lummer, Can- 

terbury. 

Magee, J. and D. M‘Nalty, Oxford street, linen draper. Att, 

Bourdillon and Co, Little Friday street, 
Stauicy, J. Newtown, Montgomery, tallow chandler. tf, 
Marsh, Llamidloes. 4 
Cowperthwiite, W. Old Fish street, grocer. Att. Meymott, 
Charotre efreet, Blackiriars road. 

Unceri:i J. Biraingham, merchant. 4¢t. Burrish, Teme 
pie row, Birmingham. 
Guest, 1. M. Birmingham, merchant. tt, Burrish, Bit. 

mingham. 

Woodman, R. Vere street, Clare market, oil and colour 

man. Aft. Mills, Vine street, Piccadilly, 

Littler, W. Waltiiam Abbey, Essex, calico printer. ft, 

Adams, Old Jewry. 
Fenner, J. Lawrence lane, linen draper. Att, Adams, Old 


Ait, Pidsiey, Paul's st. 


Ait, Pidsley, 


Ait. Bowring, 


Jewry. 

Croft, and J. Manks, Leeds, merchants. Att. Coupe 
land, Leeds. : 

Beetson, H. G. Gray's Inn square, money scrivencr. Au. 
Lloyd, Prinecs street, Hanover square, 


| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Nov’. Spittle, J, Dariston, Staffordshire, victualler. Att, 
Heelev, Walsall, statiord. 

Rayson, H. Liverpoo!, druggist. Griflith, Liverpool. 

Frodsham, H. E. Liverpool, baker. At’. Phillips, Liverpool. 

Redfern, W. Nottingham, hosicr, tt. Bigsby and Co. 
Nottingham, 

Woodman, J. Topsham, Devonshire, maltster. 
bey, Excter. 

Carruthers, J. Bristol, grocer. Att. Chapwan, St. Miidred’s 
court, Poultry. 

Richardson, ‘I. Mount Pleasant, Stepney, dealer, 
Charter House street. 

Hawkins, J. jun. Mil! Pond street, Bermondsey, boat build- 
er. Att. Saward, Princes street, ‘otherhithe, 

Holton, R. Woburn, Bucks, maltster. dis. Crafts, High 
Wye ombe, Bucks. 

Nov. 7. Pope, H. Katclitl cross, victualler. 
and Co. Mark lane. 

Francis, F. Chiswick, Middlesex, smith. #, Freame, Gt. 
Queen street, Lincoln's lon t cias. 

Martin, W. M. Gosport, bookselier. dit. Parsons, Gosport. 

Liverinore, ‘I’. sen. Chelmsford, grocer. Ati. Beawrain and 
Co, Union street, Bishopsy tic street. 

Kirkman, E. Portsmouth, lincu driper, Att. Berry and Co. 
Bucklersbury. 
Rudd, J. High Holborn, cheesemonger. Ait. Noy, Mincing 

lane. 

Webster, J. Manchester, painter. dt, Wetherall, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 
Swaine, RK. and J. Halitax, E. Swaine, London, H. Swaine, 
Hal sax, J. Swaine, Halifax, H. Kamnsbotham, Bradford, 
Yorx, merchants. Att. Blunt and Co. Old Pay Office, 

Broad street. 

Bullock, E. Birmingham, milliner. 44. Ballard, Malvern, 
Worcestershire. 

Johnson, J. and J. Statham, Twickett’s Mills, Northamp- 
ton, and T. Johnson, Hyde street, Bloomsbury, millers, 
Au. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. ; 

Isaacs, A. George street, Minories, moncy Scrivener. Aft. 
Poole, Dowgate Hill. : 

Parrock, John, Castle street, Holborn, jeweller, Att, Poole, 
Dowzate Hill. 

Winter, W. L. Albion place, Blackfriar’s road, stationer. 
Att. Flashman, Ely place, Holborn, 

Braion, J. L. Princes street, Rotherhithe, mariner. 4H, 
Oakley, New London street, Crutc hed Friars. 

Rattary, W. King street, Deptford, cheesemonger. 
Howard, Jewry strect, Aldgate. 

Thompson, K. Bravcepeth Parks, Durham, dealer. 
Hines, Durha». 
Watson, J. jun. and P, Catterall, Preston, Lancashire, cot- 
tou spinners, 4¢/. Winstanley, Presion. : 
Watson, J. and J. Watson, jun, J, Watson, and D. Ains- 
worth, Preston, Lancashire, cotton spinners, Win- 

Mycrs, J. Whittle, Lancashire, cotton spinner. Ait. Win- 
stanicy, Preston. 

Healen, S. Threadneedie street, insurance broker. Att. 
Pasemore, Warntord court, Throgimorton street. 

Fills, C. Jermyn strect, Wesiminsier, tallow chandler, Ait, 
Courtecn, College bul. 

Parry, C. Liverpool, carrier. 4. Stanisstreet and Co. Li- 
verpoo!. 

Smith, ‘1. Albemarle street, Hanover square, wine mer- 
chant. Att. Howarth, Stapie’s ann. 

White, W. Southampton row, Russel square, baker. Ati, 
Gregory. Ciement’s nn. 

Tolson, P. and kK. Leeds, merchants. Pottle, Leeds, 
Hassall, G. Birmingham, perfumer. #¢f. Lec and Co, Bir- 
minghain. 
Watmargh, R. and R, W. Clapham, Liverpoc!, soap boil- 

ers. Ait. Bardsweil and Co. Liverpool. 
es, J. Limehouse, baker. At, Kichings, Ely place. 
Shirret, 4. Fenchurch street, merchant. Att. Unwin, 
Shadwell. 

Watson, J., and J, Watson, jun., and J, Watson, Presicn, 
Lancasiiire, cotton manufacturers. Al. Winstaniey, 
Fresion. 

Reeve, J. Holborn, umbrella maker. Att. Swann, Fore st. 
Cuunington, G. Webber street, St. George’s teids, baker. 
Ait. Crackshank, Great St. Helew’s, 
Coleman, H. Mere, Wiltshire, butcuer, 

Mere, Wilshire. 

Nev. 10, Wapstatf, J. and R. Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton 
spinners. ail. Duckworth and Co. Manchester 

Forster, J. Sunderiand, linen draper, Hunter, New- 
castie upon Tyne 

Hare, M. &xeter, cabinet maker, Maunder, Exeter. 

Pears, >. Bread street, warehouse wan, and J. Watson, J. 
Watson, jun. and J. Watson, Presto, Lancashire, cot- 
ton manutacturcrs. Crowder and Co. Frecerick’s 
Old Jewry. 

Riley, J. Sheifetd, crocer. Att, Sargeut, Sheffield. 

Ait. Rylah, 


Att. Pids- 


Ait. Holmes 


Ait. 
Ait, 


Ati, Seymour, 


Gibson, T. M 


d, Yerksuire, carpenicr, 
Dewsbury, 
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| Fortnum, W. Ball alley, Lombard street, stationer. 
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Ramsey, T. sen. Crosby raw, Bermondsey, broom maker. 
Farrer and Co. Bread strcet hill, 

Endteid, J. jun. Langham, Essex, merchant. Sutton, 
yan. Colchester. 

Owen, J. Eavith, Huntingdon, victualler. 
Co St. Ive's. 

Jackson, Swithin’s Jape, merchant. Hurle, Cloak- 


Att. Fetch and 


Cuthbert, A., T. Brooke, aud G. R. Cuthbert, Gutter lane, 
merchants, ff, Scott, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry. 
Z, Stafford, shopkeeper. Cuilins and Co. Staf- 
totd. 
New. i4. Meredith, R. Oxford street, linen draper. tt, 
Hurie, Cloak lane. 
Abbott, R. Thomas street, Horselydown, spirit merchant, 
Ait, Sheffield, Great Prescott street, Goodman’s fields. 
Levy, J. New Lisle street, Leicester square, oilman. Atte 
Kevs, Somerset street, Whitechapei. 

Bridger, J. jun. Mortlake, tallow chandler. 
Godalming, Surrey, 

Horner, J. Framweligate, Durham, tanner. 4ét, Maynard, 
Durham. 

Halse, R. Sowton, Devon, miller. 
Excter, 

Wood, R. and T. Liddall, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen ma- 
nulacturers. Mence, Barnsley. 

Lawton, H. Buslingthorpe, Yorkshire, clothier. 4/t.Battye, 
Hudderstieid. 

Grifitis, W. Llannelly, Carmarthen, shopkeeper. 
James, Gray's inn square. 

Marr, A. Gravel lance, Southwark, baker. 
Canterbury square, Southwark. 

Levin, B. B. Great Aili strect, merchant. 
Cioak lane. 

Appleby, J. Chatham, linen draper. 4¢t. 
Bucklersbury. 

Jones, J. Enstone, Oxfordshire, victualler. 
Charlbury. 

Taylor, A. Newent, Gloucestershire, shopkeeper. 
Whitcombe and Co. Gloucester, 

Pearson, J. Altham, Lancashire, and T. Spence, Blackburn, 
Lancashire, corn dealers. .4tt. Dewhurst, Blackburn. 

Bowen, T. Rhodiad, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper. 
Tanner, Bristol. 

Brunn, S. Charing cross, sword cutler. 
Lincoln’s inn. 

W. Kingston Hull, merchant. Cotsworth, 

ull, 

Foss, C. Catherine court, Tower hill, merchant. 

vington, Fenchurch buildings. 


Att, Woods, 


Att, Williams and Co, 


Ait. Sherwood, 
Att. Hurle, 
Berry and James, 
Att, Aplin, 
Alt. 


Att. Luard, New 


Au. 


Ait, 
Paimer and Co. Copthal! court, ‘Throgmorton street. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Nov 14.—G. Carver, Hipperhelme, Yorkshire, dealer,~— 
J. Burnett, Preston, Lancashire, linen draper.—J. Frees 
man, Bermondsey, victualler,—J. Simmonds, Southe 
ainpton row, Bloomsbury, upholsterer. 

Nov. 21.—$. C. Pringle, Newcastle upon-Tyne, grocer.— 
W. Dickinson, Upholiand, Lancashire, piuniber.—J. 
Crowther and J. Watson, Manchester, cotton spinuers, 
—E, Kendall, Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury Square, tallow 
chapdler.—T. Luckhurst, Canterbury, draper.—J. Bell, 
Castor, Lincolnshire, mercer.——J. Cowburn, Preston, 
Lancashire, calico manufacturer.—J. Hurry, Nag’s Head 
court, Gracechurch street, merchant.—T, G regory, New- 
castle upon Tyne, drysalter.—A4. I. Bing, Great Prescott 
street, Goodman’s ficids, merchant. 

Nov. 24.—J. Stevens, Reading, grocer.—H. Binden, Thorne 
bury, Gloucestershire, bacon factor.—R. Armistead, Gigs 
gieswick, Yorkshire, cotton spinner.—P. Desvignes, Ro- 
soiman street, Clerkenwell, watch ease maker.—W, Finch, 
Westminster, dealer. 

Nov. 28.—J. Hollyoake, Brixton row, Surrey, dealer.—P. 
Degraves, Cheapside, and T. Bainbridge,” Manchester 
warehousemen.——-H. Keale, Liverpool, merchant.—T. 
Parsons, Bath, leather breeches maker. 

Dec. 1.—J. Hill, Salford, Somersetshire, dea! 
den, St. Michael's alley, Cornhill, 
Fenchurch buildings, money scrivener,——W, Lees Lis 
verpool, merchant.——T.. Prigmore, Baker’s row Cold- 
bath square, refiner of oil,——w. Cowperthwaite, Man- 
chester, manufacturer.——J. Stainsby, Cornhill woollen 
draper.—K. Grater, Plymouth Dock, money scrivener, 

Dec. 5.——J. Roxburgh, Winchester street, ins 
ker.—-R. Roe and C, Moore, Bristol, 
Stocqueler and J. Andrade, Abchurch lane. insurance 
brokers.—J. Bruckner, Southamptgn Street, Hanover sq. 
ladies’ shocmaker.—T.. F, Careless, Counter street, Ho- 
rough, corn chandier.——M. Macklin, Southmoulton 
Vv. upon ‘Tyne, patten- 
maker.—-—T. Douglas, Gainsfor loan 
igias, sircet, Harsleydowa, 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee-House, 20th Novemler, 1807. 


A small fleet of India-men has lately ar- 
rived consisting of four vessels only, the Lord 
Eldon and Fortune trom Bengal, and the 
Lord Keith and Ocean from Bengal and Ben- 
coolen, their cargoes are as follows viz. Salt- 
petre 7050 bags. Sugar 5827 bags. Coffee 
bags. Hemp gO bales. Black pepper 
1,450,811 lbs. White pepper 149,873 ibs. 
all Company's Goods. Cotton 1190 bales. 
Piece goods 4 bales. Vermillion 17 boxes. 
Camphor 26 boxes. ludigo 1462 chests. 


Raw silk 150 bales. Sugar g73 bags. ides 
10 boxes. Cotten thread 6 bales. Gum 


arabic 177 chests. Madeira wine 17 pipes 
and 7 half chests. Sal ammoniac 23 chests. 
Rice 2 bags. Benjamin 71 bags and 63 chests 
all Privilege Goods. Besides several other 
parcels of goods, the particulars of which are 
not yet known. The Hon. the East-{ndia 
Company havedeclared forsaleon the 4th in- 
stant the following goods viz. 

Privilege 6016 bales cotton wool.—Pri- 
vule-trade 786 bales cotton wool on Friday, 
27th Novemler, 1807.—Prompt 11th March, 
1808, Company’s 37,000 cwt. Sugar on 
Tuesday, December 1, 1807.—Prompt 19th 
March, 1308. Company's damaged coast 
piece gools on Wednesday 16th December, 
1807. Prompt 1gth March 1808. We are 
sorry to state the market for West India pro- 
duce still continues very dull indeed, however 
some very large sales have been lately made by 
public sale, little short of 7000 casks of sugar’: 
the prices were from 52s. to 3s. per ewt. and 
large as this quantity may appear, it was not 
half the amount of what was offered for sale, 
but purchasers were not to be had at even re- 
duced prices. ‘This article scarcely leaves the 
planter 15s. per ewt. net forhis sugar, whereas 
to pay him for his labour requires ai least 265, 

rewt. thus unfortunately are the planters 
and the West India merchants circumstanced, 
with over-loaded warehouses full of prodace, 
and the latter respectable body of meu labour- 
ing under heavy advances of money for their 
disbursement of duties, freight, insurance, 
warehouse rent &c. &c. We however expect 
that will receive some aid, through the medium 
of parliament at its next meeting. 

he trade of Portugal may now be stated 
as suspended with this couutry, but the 
quantity of wine lately imported is full three 
years consumption ; and ere that time arrives, 
we shall hope the usual channel of obtaining 
it will be once more opened. At all events, in 
spite of all the plans of the French Emperor, 
Britain will not want wine, or any other pro- 
duce ofthat country now under his grasp. It has 
been a foriunate cirguinstance for the British 
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Factory and British merchants resident at 
Lisbou and Oporto that by the timely iatima- 
tion given to them by order of the Prince 
Regent, they have got safe home, withahnest 
all their property, for as the Porteguese pay 
in wine our merchants tuck the wise precau- 
tion of securing themselves by suel payment, 
ere they took leave of the country. In our 
humble opinion, the total prohibition of 
French produce particularly the article of 
trandy should instantly take place ; as by 
continuing its importation the Frenchman 
gets gold out of this country for it, and the 
American ship owner pockets the remainder 
for commission for purchasing, neutralizing 
it, and likewise his freight : thus do we pay 
two parties undeserving of our support. With 
all the maneeuvres of Buonaparté he cannot 
prevent even the Dutch trading with us, as 
several vessels have entered at our custom 
house lately from Holland, and many more 
are expected, loaded with all kinds of Freach, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian, merchandize ; 
nor is he able to stop our friendly intercourse 
with Russia. 

We are happy to state from undoubted an- 
thority that some capital returns have already 
arrived from South America, and one instance 
has been of old unsaleable shop goods having 
produced a London adventurer full 300 per 
cent. ou his invoice, the trade therefore, if 
possible to obtain it, would prove desirable. 
Trish linens and cambrics bear au uncommon 
price in that country, and almost any quan- 
tity of them could be sold, if made up im 
small pieccs of eight or nine yards in length. 
In one week our import into London qlome 
from Virginia, has been 59,496 ewt. of tor 
bacco : aad from Vrauce 400 hhds of claret 
two articles which bring in a considerable 
revenue to the state. 


— 


LONDON IMPORTS, FROM OCTOBER 16 To 
NOVEMBER 20. 


Hides, Hambro’ Mo. 10,379 , Skins, Calf — doz. 9,20% 


B. Ayres — — 5,889 Gat — 4,323 
Horse — — 1,951 Mogadore do, 
WestIndia — — Lisb. Lamb No. 110,006 
Hemp, Petersb. bales 3,614 Kid — — — 125,497 
ige 472 Others — — 
Flax, Petersbh — — — | Corn, Wheat — lasts to 
Others — Barley — — 


Iron, Petersb. bars 65,169 Beans — ~ — 5% 
Swedish — _ 21,785 Oats — — — 

Peas — — 

Wine, Port — pipes 5,199 
Others — -—- — 1,440 

Wood, Dant. Fir ps. 
Norway do. 2,180 


Wool, Spanish — 1,758 , 
German — — 132 


S. America — — | 
Others —- — — 138 | Dant. Deals — 30,47 
Cotton, W. India — | Nerwaydo, — 30,0ue 

— | Sugar — — hbhd. 4,706 


Surinam, 
Brazil — — bales 225 


Cote — — 


Demerara — — — | Brandy — — pipes 1,45! 
Goria — 9'Gin — — 108 
East India — — Rum —- 


Smyrna — — — Tallow cks. 5,714, bales 
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Prices of various Articies Talle, &'c 


PRICE OF MEAT.* 


Smithfield, per stone 
Beet. 


Oct.26 4s. Od. As. 2 


m. Veal. 
d. 5s. 6d. 6s. od. 


of 8ib. to sink the offal. 


Pork. Lamb. 


Newgate and Leadenhall, by tt 
Oct. 18 3 6 4 0 


2438 4 
31 310 4 
7 3 6 3 
14 3 4 


St. James’. 7 
Straw. 


£2 
2 


PRICE 
Bags. 
Kent £4 15 to £! 


12 


Sussex 4 10 
Essex 4 10 


PRICE OF 
Butts, 50 to 56!b. each 
Diessing Hides 
Crop Hides for 
Flat Ordinary 


0 


Hay Straw. 
190 £6 20 £2 10 
20 6 00 


OF HOPS. 
Pockets. 
Kent £4 15 to £6 15 
Sussex 5 O 615 
5|Fan. 8 & 


LEATHER.* 


Calt Skins, 30 to 4olb. per dozen, per Ib. 


Ditto 50to 70 — 


Tattow,* London average per stone 


of 


Soap, yellow, 61s.; mort ed, 885.5 


As. ae. 


curd, 92s, 


Candles, per dozen, 11s, od.; moulds, 2s, Od. 


COALS IN 


Sunderland. 
Oct. 24 39s. bu. to 43s. 


31 420 
7 420 
14 420 


45 
44 
45 


Nov. 


THE RIVER. 

Newcastle. 
Od. 41s. Od. to 52s. Od, 
6 270 53 6 
0 44 6 53. 0 
0 45 0 53 0 


Delivered at 12s, per chaldron advance. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 


Peck Loaf. 
3s. 8d. 
3.5 
3 6 
3.5 


Half Peck. 
Is. 10d, 
1 
1 84 
1 8% 


Quartern. 
Os. 
0 10} 
0 104 
0 10} 


Those marked thus *, are taken at the hi ghest 


Price of the market. 


COURSE OF EXCHANG 


Amsterdam — 35-9 
Ditto at sight — 35-1 
Rotterdam c.f. — 11-5 
Hamburgh — 34-6 
Altoona — 34-7 
Paris liv. — 23-18 
Ditto 2us.— 24-2 
Rourdeaux — 24-2 
C diz 

Madrid 
Bilboa 
Napl 


E—Aug. 20. 


493 
454 


Leghorn 
Genoa 
Venice, 2 
Lisbon 
Oporto 
Dublin 
Cork 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Portugal goldin £.s. 
peroz.0 0 0 
New dollars — 550 
Silver in bars ~O0 00 


4 
Agio B. of Lolland 53 per cent 
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WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHRAT. 
247330 63s. 344 
315121 
7 5702 


14 5023 


LONDON 


quarters. 


Average 


— 
— 
— 


FLOUR. 
sachs. Average 


59s. 3a 


by Leslie’s 
tiydrom. 


Fair 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Sh 
Pair 
Clondy 
Rain 
hair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
“Cloudy 
Cloudy 
‘Cloudy 
Snow 
Stormy 


16, 0 
28,721 12 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock 
Stock, and Fire Office Shares, at the Office of Mr. 
Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London. 


Leeds and Liverpool Canal, £174 per share.— 


and dividend of £4 for the last half year.—Mon- 
mouthshire 490.—Grand Junction £90 to 
£91. 10s. including a half yearly dividend of 
£1 10s. per share.—Ellesmere £55 to 56.— 
Croydon £55. Basing-toke £28 7s. Lancaster 
£18.—Kennett and Avon £20.—Subscription 


10s. premium to par.—West India Dock stock 
£149 to 159 per cent.—London Dock stock 
fin to 112.—Globe Insurance £112. 


iyi 
it To 
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To Benegal, Madras, or 25. 
Ditto out and home 
Senegambia 
Madeira. . 
Windward and Leeward Islands 
South Whale- fisher ry back. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships). 10 a ret. Si. 
Ditto (American ships),... 
Malaga and places 10gs. ret. 
Salonica, Gall»poli, &c.. . 20 gs. ret. 10 
Lisbon and Oporto. re —— 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh 
Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen ..... gs. 
Glasgow 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, ‘Newry, 
fast, and Londonderry “2 6S. 
Limerick, Galway, or Sligo.,...... 4. gs. ret. 2 
Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight,. 14 gs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm. or Plym..... 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith .. 2 gs. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 14 gs. 
Alderney, ‘Guernsey, or Jersey 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkney Islands.....14 gs. 
Tonningen (neutrals) 
Stockholm and places adjacent ............6-g3, 
Musquito shore, Honduras, places adjacent 10 gs. 
Newtoundland, Coast of Labradore.....6 gs. ret. 3 
Cape G. H. or St. Helena (Comp. ships).... 4 gs 
Prices 
American pot-ash,percwt. £2 10 
Ditto pearl 214 
Braody, Coniac ....gale 1 1 
Ditte Spanish .. ... O19 
Camphire, refined.. . 1b. 
Ditto —_—unrefined,cwt. 
Cochineal, garbled.... lb. 
Ditto East-India 
Coffee, fine........cwt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton-wool, Surinam, lb. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
Ditto East-India.. 
Zant ....cwt. 
Deals, Dantz..... piece 
Ditto Peter rsburg 
Ditto Stockholm .... 
Elephants Teeth ....cwt. 
Scrivell 
Flax, Riga........ ton 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey.. 
Geneva, Hollands ..¢ 
Ditto English 
Gum Arabic, Turkey, cwt. 
Ditto Sandrach ...... 
Ditto Tragacanth .... 
Ditto Seneca......... 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Indigo, Carraccoa.....1b. 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 
Tron, -British, bars, ton 15 
Ditto Norway ...... 24 
Ditto Swedish 
Ditto Archangel_—_— 
Lead in pigs————fod. 30 
Ditto red ton 28 
Ditto white — 48 
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London Premiums of Insurance, Novemler 20, 1907. 
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Liverpool, Bristol, &ec. to Wa-? 
terford, or Cork... gs. 
Oporto or Lisbon. 
oe oe 8 QS. Tat. 4 
Madeira... , 6 gs, tet. 3 
Jamaica 6gs. ret. Lee sward Islands 6 gs. ret. 
Un. States of pm (Brit. ship.)....8 gs. ret. 44 
Ditto........ (American ships)... gu 
Dut lin, Cork, Wate ford, 

Lisbon and Oporto —_ 
United States of America (Brit. ‘ships) Bes. ret. 4 
Ditto (American ships).. 25 gs. 
West Indies 67s ret. 41..... Jamaica 6 gs. ret. 3f 
The Baltic, to Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Gains- 
bro’, Newcastle, Whitby, Leith, Povts- 

mouth, Exeter, Plymouth or London.... 


Bristol, Liverp. Lancast. Dublin,&c..........4 


t 15 gs. 


Poole and Darvim.—Exeter and Plym. 
to Newfoundland... 
Newfoundiand to Jamaica, and Leeward 
To Lisbon or Oporte.. 15 gs. 5, 
Toany one port in the Unit. Kingdom 8 gs. ret. 4. 
Jameica to the U. States of America 15 gs wor, 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland.... iy 
To any one port in the Unit. King... .. Ogs, 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un. States Am. 9 gs, 


Novemler 20, 1807. 
Logwood chips —£11 10 
Madder, Dutch crop,cwt. 4 5 
Mahogany ft. 1 
Oak plank, Dantz. —last 11 
Ditto American — 
Oi}, Lucca,—25 gal. jar 
Ditto spermaceti —ton 
Ditto whale 
Ditto Florence, % chest 
Pitch, Stockholm —cwt. 
Quicksilver Ib. 
Raisins, bloom 
Rice, Carolina 
Ditto East-India 
Rum, Jamaica 
Ditto Leeward I. 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Shellack 
Thrown-silk, Italian, Ib. 
Raw-silk, Ditto —— 
Ditto China-—— 
Ditto Beng. novi 
Ditto organzine 
Tar, Stockholm bar. 
Tin in blocks cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl. Ib. 
Ditto Virginia 0 
Whale-fins ton 30 
Red port pipe 70 
Lisbon 
Madeira ——-—_ 70 
Sherry 
Mountain — 
Vidonia 
Calcavella 
Claret 
Tallow, English——ewt. 
Ditto Russia, white — 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Novemser, 1807.——Grand Total, 1057. 
Of the line. 50 to 44 guns. Frigates. Sloops, Gun-brigs. ‘Total. 
Tn Commission 6 21 180 219 224 790 
Building 0 21 14 10 89 
In Ordinary . 13 57 47 16 178 
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